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Trade Commission’s Rulings Touch 
Lightly on Lumber Questions 


The first ‘‘conference rulings’’ of the Federal Trade 
Commission, reported on page 41 of this issue, will be 
of general interest in the lumber field because the 
body issuing them has devoted much of its time in 
recent months to consideration of lumber problems. 
These first rulings throw little light on the attitude 
of the commission on the larger questions that have 
been placed before it by the lumber manufacturers 
of the country. They do serve, however, to illuminate 
certain merchandising problems that have worried 
lumbermen in recent years. 

The decision that a manufacturer may sell direct 
to the consumer if he chooses and that such a course 
1s not unfair competition was to be expected. The 
theory that the mail order method of selling is con- 
trary to public policy is not apt to be upheld by any 
Judicial or quasi-judicial body in this country. The 
right to sell direct to the consumer undoubtedly will 
continue to be maintained; but the commission has not 
Passed on the case of the manufacturer who tries to 
carry water on both shoulders, selling to dealers on 
the representation that he does not sell to consumers 
and then selling to the consumers who are the logical 
customers of those dealers. It is not unlikely that 
such practices, somewhat too common in the lumber 
industry in years past, will be regarded as unfair 
Competition in the future and it is probable that such 
Practices will be considerably less popular on account 
of the fact that they will be subject to review by 
the commission. 

The decision that a manufacturer may sell or refuse 
to sell to anyone according to his own choice in such 
matters seems to open a way to the fixing of resale 
Prices by producers without any further legislation on 


that subject, at least in connection with the market- 
ing of certain kinds of goods. The manufacturer may 
refuse to sell his goods to the dealer who cuts the 
price the manufacturer has put on them, thus prac- 
tically forcing the dealer who is desirous of handling 
a particular line of goods to abide by the manufac- 
turer’s decision as to the proper retail price of such 
goods. This principle, of course, will apply to a very 
limited extent in the lumber business, although it is 
possible to see how it might be made to fit the case 
of branded lumber that has been sufficiently adver- 
tised so that the demand forces the dealer to handle it. 





Introducing the “‘Movies”’ Into Lumber 
Trade Extension 


The report of the annual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, appearing on pages 49 and 
50 of this issue, contains the outline of a very interesting 
plan of trade extension codperation between manufactur- 
ers and dealers proposed by W. G. Hollis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and submitted to 
the members of that organization for their consideration 
with the understanding that if they evidence sufficient 
interest to justify the undertaking it will be worked out 
jointly by the Northwestern retailers and the Northern 
Pine producers. 

There can be no doubt that some such method of get- 
ting to the people with the truth about wood is quite 
necessary as a factor in any successful advertising-selling 
campaign that is to increase the aggregate consumption 
of forest products. 

Manufacturers and retailers throughout the country 
will be much interested in seeing this plan tried out. 
If it prove as profitable as those who have considered it 
carefully believe it should it undoubtedly will be taken 
up by lumber organizations in other fields. 





The Retailer of Lumber as an Adver- 


tising Man 

To those retailers who have never made use of. publicity 
in their selling campaigns the business of advertising 
may seem to be a fearsome thing. This is perhaps due 
to the writing of professional advertising men who have 
no desire for the ordinary person to plan or write his own 
advertising copy. But these men have in mind the great 
campaigns in which thousands of dollars are spent and 
which must have every assurance of success before they 
are launched, both because of the large sums invested and 
because of the element of time that must be considered. 
A large department store, for example, can not afford to 
have its advertising fall below par for a single week, be- 
cause the trade which should have been gotten during that 
week will be gone forever and no subsequent campaign 
can win it back. This kind of publicity doubtless should 
be prepared by experts. 

But advertising retail lumber is different in degree and 
somewhat different in kind. The department store is try- 
ing principally to catch the floating ‘‘bargain’’ trade, 
and if its schemes fail in doing this they are useless, 


- The retail yard from policy advertises few if any bar- 


gains or prices, and its schemes are intended mostly to 
keep the yard fresh in the public mind. Its advertising 
is not so breathlessly urgent, because of this and because 
its customers are more deliberate about making up their 
minds. 

The principles of advertising are pretty well known, 
but it may be well to set a few of them down if for no 
other reason than to show that there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about the business. The purpose of advertising is 
nothing more than to acquaint the public with the fact 
that a certain firm, doing business at a certain place, has 
certain things for sale. It must be based on ordinary 
common sense and a knowledge of human nature, and this 
ought to be the preliminary test of every publicity 
scheme. Advertising is of two general kinds: that which 
ealls special attention to certain articles, and that which 
calls general attention to the fact that the yard desires 
to serve the public. The latter kind may be a card in the 
local paper, a float in the labor day parade, sign boards 
along country roads, news items in the paper about build- 
ings for which the yard is furnishing the material and 
the like. The former kind may be used in selling timely 
articles like sereens or storm windows or in boosting 
stock that. moves too slowly. me 

Newspaper copy must be fresh and individual enough 
to attract and hold attention, but it should never fall to 
the level of impudence. An ad that disgusts the reader 
is much worse than no ad at all. Space ought not to be 
crowded with copy, for experience has shown that the 
average reader Noss not like this and will not wade 


through it. A compositor on the local paper can give 
good advice on this point. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
ad bulletin service will be of special value to beginners, 
for much or all of it can be used directly, and it will 
serve as a model of effective ad writing. Plain talks to 
follow up advertising will show which line is getting the 
best results, and in this way the less paying schemes can 
be weeded out. 

These general suggestions may be changed or added 
to as circumstances or experience shall direct, but they 
can be made to serve as a point of departure for the be- 
ginner. If he will use common sense and observation and 
will profit by experience he can begin his campaign with 
a very fair assurance of success. 
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Relative Reliability of Construction 
Material to be Determinable 


The announcement on pages 28 and 29 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that an improved and fairly 
adequate method of reporting and analyzing fire sta- 
tistics has been put in force in the city of Chicago is 
one of great interest and importance to the lumber in- 
dustry. The system offers a base for the annual publi- 
cation of tables of fire loss which may include valuable 
analyses of the kinds of buildings concerned in the fire, 
the character of their construction etc., but it is also 
of particular value in that the figures of the original 
reports, when punched upon the cards of the electric 
tabulating machine, are available for special study and 
further analysis at any future time to a degree far be- 
yond the practical scope of any annual compilation. 

If, for instance, with such a system in force, it is 
desired to know how the losses on frame dwellings com- 
pare with those on brick dwellings the cards for dwell- 
ings will be automatically separated from those for 
other buildings by the electrical sorting machinery and 
these will then be further separated into the two classes 
of construction. The comparison of losses to value will 
show the difference in loss ratio and if, as is usually 
true, there is a great disparity in average value between 
the two classes, the cards representing the dwellings of 
brick or stone can be further sorted by value of building 
so as to compare the loss in frame dwellings with that 
in brick dwellings of equivalent value. 

In a similar way it is also possible to make a special 
direct study of the efficiency of mill constructed large 
buildings as compared with other types of construction. 
In the analysis of fires by causes it is possible to pro- 
duce and compare the aggregate loss ratios and not 
merely the number of fires, and the character of com- 
municated fires and of the buildings concerned in them 
can also be very closely analyzed. 

When the question of extending the fire limits again 
comes up in Chicago lumber can not be attacked with 
the wild and extravagant arguments that characterized 
the last hearing. The facts will be available from the 
records and in a form that will be official and authori- 
tative. 

The article gives complete credit to the deputy fire 
prevention engineer who is the author and originator of 
the system put in force, but undoubtedly the original 
impetus in this direction proceeded from the campaign 
which was made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and now 
that a system of statistics has been actually secured in 


Chicago which is far in advance of any previous attempt 
in that direction anywhere it will be used as a model 
in an effort to secure its — by other cities. It 
marks not merely a distinct forward step in practical 
fire prevention but also a distinct victory for the lumber 
industry, because the more accurately the facts are 
revealed as to the relative efficiency of various building 
materials in varying conditions of use the more accu- 
rately can lumber be made to occupy its proper place 
among such materials and the less will it suffer both 
from unwise use and unfounded attacks by the advocates 
of substitutes. 





Reorganization Spells General Benefit 


for Western Manufacturers 


The reorganization of the Western Pine Manufaetur- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting in Spokane, re- 
ported on pages 46 and 47 of this issue, is of more than 
passing interest. For over ten years this organization, 
which succeeded the Western Pine Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, has been looking after the interests of the manu- 
facturers of lumber in the Inland Empire, including the 
eastern part of Washington and Oregon, also Idaho and 
Montana. Their output is white pine, western pine, larch 
and lesser percentages of fir and cedar. The white pine 
has.been made largely in eastern Washington and north- 
ern Idaho, the territory nearest to Spokane. Eastern 
Oregon and southern Idaho product runs largely to west- 
ern pine with some of the minor woods, but no white 
pine, and the Kalispell district in Montana produces 
the larger percentage of larch, with western pine and 
some white pine and the minor woods throughout west- 
ern Montana. 

The reorganized Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be managed by a board or commission of 
four directors, including the president, who is ex officio 
a member. The other three are chosen one from each 
district by the members in that district, and the mem- 
bers of the bureau of grades and the market extension 
and other standing committees are to be chosen by the 
members in the respective districts. Eastern Oregon 
and southern Idaho will constitute one district. East- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho will be a second 
district and the manufacturers in Montana will consti- 
tute a third. In each of these districts frequent local 
meetings will be held and the parent association will 
meet but twice a year hereafter. The new plan gives 
the smalledistant mill an interest and will result in 
greatly strengthening the association. 
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The inspection service of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is one of the most efficient in the 
country. A well organized staff of inspectors is main- 
tained under an experienced chief inspector, constantly 
going from mill to mill, and owing to the wide area coy- 
ered these inspectors each travel about 40,000 miles 
annually. A capable inspector is also constantly main- 
tained in the East, checking up shipments and settling 
disputes regarding grades of shipments, and at the same 
time looking up new openings for Inland Empire lun- 
ber. The traffic, freight claim, information bureau, rate 
book and other departments of the association are all 
efficient, and with the renewed interest because of the 
improved plan under which it is now to operate the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has before 
it a wider field of influence and a greater opportunity 
to demonstrate the fruits of earnest codperation. 





Snow Retards Manufacturing in the 


Pacific Northwest 


The northern part of the Pacific coast region, west of 
the Cascade Mountains, the habitat of the Douglas fir, 
cedar, spruce and hemlock, is this winter experiencing 
unprecedented weather. Snow fell December 31 and is 
still on the ground and, to cap the climax, last week 
three feet and more of snow fell in one storm at Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, absolutely suspending all business and stopping 
street car service. Transcontinental railroads were 
blocked for several days, people were unable to get from 
their homes to their business and vice versa, department 
stores closed in the middle of the afternoon because of 
lack of patrons and having’few employees on hand. All 
this happened in a region where flowers bloom in the 
open and the grass is green every month in the year, 
and snow, and that a light fall lasting but a week or 
so, comes only once in every three or four years. 

Results up to date are that logging operations have 
been reduced to a minimum and manufacturing of lum- 
ber was but about 20 percent of the normal output prior 
to last week’s blizzard, since which all operations have 
been suspended. What will happen when this great fall 
of snow, reaching thirty and forty feet deep in foothills 
where the timber stands, begins to melt is worrying the 
citizens of that section now. Extensive floods are feared 
that will endanger life and property. Bridges and 
trestles and railroad tracks will be taken out and it 
will be a long time before lumber and shingle manu- 
facturing and shipping will reach anything like normal. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS TO PURCHASE BIRCH BARK 
Through our Government consulate I am informed that you 
possibly will be able to give me information leading to con- 
nection with a concern handling birch bark. Any information 
regarding this matter will be greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY 
No. 66. 


[This inquiry does not state what the bark is to be 
used for or in what form it is desired, but the letter- 
head shows the inquirer to be the Chicago representative 
of a Danish firm of seed growers. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the bark is desired in the form in which it is 
used for decorative purposes by florists—the entire bark 
stripped from the log in the same way that hemlock 
bark is peeled for tanning. This, of course, can be done 
only in the spring peeling season. A background of 
birch bark covering columns and other forms is often 
used by florists for window and other displays. ° 

In western North Carolina the bark of the red birch 
is peeled, chipped and subjected to dry distillation at low 
temperatures. The first distillate that comes off contains 
an essential oil that is indistinguishable from the com- 
mercial oil of wintergreen and is sold for it. It is not 
at all likely, however, that this inquiry has any reference 
to that fact.—Eprror. ] 


MANUFACTURERS OF BARREL HEAD MACHIN- 
ERY WANTED. 


Will you send us the names of firms who make the machines 
used in cutting barrel heads out of three-ply veneer? 


[The names of two leading manufacturers in this line 
have been forwarded to the inquirer.—EbITor. ] 


WANTS AID IN THE FIGURING OF LUMBER 

I have just been looking over a copy of your little pamphlet 
called “Handy Books for Lumbermen,” but I do not find in 
this pamphlet a book listed for showing an inexperienced 
person or one unfamiliar with lumber how to learn to figure. 

What I want is an instruction book to learn how to figure 
lumber and to figure up bills. I am employed where I have 
to make out invoices etc., and want a book to assist me in 
understanding what I am doing. We have the Actuary, but 
it is too condensed for me to understand it. 

Have you a copy of a simple way of figuring, say the 
superficial feet, and such as that?—Inquiry No. 75. 

[The above inquiry comes from a miss in the far 
South, who is apparently employed in a lumber office. 
The information she wants is really largely a matter of 
arithmetic and particularly as far as the price extensions 
are concerned. In inch lumber the number of board feet 
is the same as the number of square feet. The length of 
the board in feet should be multiplied by its width in 
inches and the result divided by 12 gives the number of 
board feet. In thicker than inch lumber the width and 
thickness in inches and the length in feet must all be 
multiplied together and the product divided by 12, as 
in the first instance. This formula is also true as to 
lumber % inch or % inch in thickness or thin lumber of 
other thicknesses. However, a practice has of late years 
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arisen in the trade and appears to be gaining ground 
whereby thin lumber is measured by superficial feet, or 
is given a board foot measure the same as though it 
were one inch thick. 

It should be remembered, however, that dressed thick- 
nesses in both lumber and dimension are scant of the 
nominal thickness. Our lady inquirer, however, will 
probably not come in touch with this phase of the prob- 
lem, as the dimensions given her for figuring will be the 
nominal dimensions.—EDIToRr. | 


WANTS THE MILLS TO FINANCE A NEW 
LUMBER YARD 


Enclosed please find $1 for which please send the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN three more months; I am not in a position just 
now to send you the money for a year’s subscription. I like 
your journal fine; every bit is interesting and gives one new 
ideas. 

Will you kindly let me know if there are any mills that 
would extend a party credit on lumber for about a year? I 
would like to open a lumber yard of my own; am thoroughly 
familiar with the retail lumber trade. What I lack is the 
financial part. If some mill would supply me with the neces- 
sary stock of lumber I could pay them off with the money 
as it comes in and within a few years be in position to buy 
lumber for cash. Please give me address of western and 
eastern mills that might help me out in that way so that I 
can correspond with them. Do you think I could meet com- 
petition if I would buy lumber on time where others pay 
cash? What should be the difference in buying lumber if one 
purchases it from mills on about one year’s time or, say, six 
or nine months’ time ?—Inqurry No. 73. 


[The above inquiry is published for what it is worth 
for the information of the trade. There is some inter- 
esting comment suggested by it but it probably will be 
obvious to the average reader without the necessity of 
stating it—EDITOR. | 


MAKING SCHOOL CHILDREN ACQUAINTED WITH 
FORESTRY AND LUMBERING 


I am preparing a lumber chart and am writing you to see 
if you could send me some material that would help me. 
We are going to trace the tree from the forest through the 
sawmill. The children are very much interested in the life 
in the lumber camp and I shall be very glad to get hold of 
any illustrative material showing this or the different phases 
in the life of the tree. I should also like small samples of 
the different kinds of woods used in the United States. 

Thanking you for any assistance you can give me, and 
trusting to hear from you as‘early as convenient, I am— 
KLIZABETH HENNEBRY, Joliet, Ill. 


[The above inquiry comes from a public school teacher 
who evidently wishes to have her pupils somewhat in- 
formed upon the main features of forestry, and lumber 
manufacture. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure 
in sending her a number of copies of illustrated descrip- 
tive articles of typical sawmill plants that will undoubt- 
edly be of much interest and value in this direction.— 
EDITOR. | 


UTILIZATION OF HARDWOODS 

Myself and associates are contemplating the manufacture 
of wood novelties made from birch and other northern hard- 
woods. Can you give us a list of articles made, also where 
same would be marketed, or a list of consumers of different 
articles of turned work? Also the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery for this purpose? If you can give me this informa- 
tion or put me in touch with parties who can I would ap- 
preciate it.—Inquiry No. 54. 

We have a retail lumber yard and occasionally manufac- 
ture a tract of timber in this vicinity and own a well 
equipped planing mill containing a 24-inch by 8-inch, two- 
side surfacer, a 12-inch by 3-inch matcher, a 20-inch circu- 
lar resaw, a 26-inch band saw, a 12-inch band jointer, Matti- 
son variety machine, lathe, rip and cut-off saws. 

The age of planing mills is past, except in vicinities of 
heavy timber, and we have perhaps 100,000 feet 4/4 low 
grade hardwood, with no market in sight. Is there not 
some article of manufacture that could be made out of this 
and millions more similar stock standing in this vicinity? 
We have investigated two such articles, viz., clothes pins, 
which we find must be made from green timber only, and 
beef skewers, the manufacture of which is controlled by 4 
trust. 


Thanking you in advance for any suggestions in the mat- 
ter, we are.—InqQuiry No. 55. 


[The above two letters received in the same mail are 
substantially variations of the same problem. The first 
one, from Vermont, does not specifically state that the 
manufacture of wood novelties is to be undertaken for 
the purpose of making a closer utilization of hardwoods 
and yet the articles to be manufactured and the outlet 
desired are substantially the same as those of the other 
inquirer, who is in business in Pennsylvania. 

It is, of course, impossible to suggest all of the small 
wooden objects that can be manufactured and sold, inas- 
much as they go into endless ramification. It is only 
possible to suggest in a general way how the writer 
would attack this particular problem. 

The Forest Service has published a number of reports 
on wood using industries of the various States, telling 
the various uses for which each kind of wood is being 
actually manufactured. While these do not go into 
complete detail as to the minor uses, they at least would 
give some useful suggestions on the subject. ‘‘Lumber 
and Its Uses,’’? by R. 8. Kellogg, gives considerable 10 
formation of the same sort as to the factory uses of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, which information appears to have 
been compiled from these State reports of wood using 
industries as the original source of information. This 
book sells for $1 and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can sup- 

ly it. : 
: The State reports of the various States are obtain- 
able from different sources. That for New York can be 
obtained free from the New York State College of te! 
estry at Syracuse; for Vermont from F. A. Hawse, Sta ' 
Forester, Burlington. An entire list of these State * 
ports with the sources from which they are obtained a” 

indicating also which are free and the six on ~ m 
charge of 25 cents is made can be obtained upon applic 
tion from the Forest Service. 
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Any good directory of American manufacturers, such 
as Thomas or Hendricks, contains an index in which 
could be checked many thousand ’small articles made of 
wood, and the body of the book, under each item, gives 
a list of manufacturers. This would afford an ample 
addressing list with which to take up inquiries as to 
specifications and prices. _ 

In some lines of manufacture the demand would prob- 
ably be for rough blanks, which might be small squares 
or pieces of other rectangular form or pieces band sawed 
to pattern from lumber of a designated thickness. In 
other instances the article would be desired in the finished 
form. Most such small articles are the products of a 
turning lathe either in its simple form, producing round 


patterns, or of a variety lathe, which is capable of pro- 
ducing hexagon, octagon and other regular uncircular 
forms; or a still more refined wood turning machine that 
produces irregular forms such as last blocks, gun stocks 
and many other smaller articles. 

It is, of course, not practicable in this field to conduct 
a general business offering to manufacture any and every 
desired pattern. The inquirer, after investigation of the 
field, will probably settle upon a comparatively few 
specialties, which list may be changed from time to time 
as conditions change or as experience may dictate. 

A study of the field will also probably suggest to an 
inventive mind some new forms of wooden novelties for 
which a profitable market could be developed, and in 


proprietary articles of this sort, especially if obtainable, 
the profits are not so severely limited by competition as 
in the general field. As an illustration, two or three 
different forms of wooden building sets have appeared 
within the last year, designed to occupy to some degree 
the field which has hitherto been monopolized by the 
familiar ‘‘erector’’ sets of metal. In the field of 
wooden toys the opportunity for new designs is practic- 
ally limitless. Tin soldiers, tin wagons and the endless 
variety of cheap metal toys from abroad have been 
largely cut off by the European war and there is ample 
opportunity for the development of more substantial and 
more pleasing wooden toys to take their place.—Eprror. ] 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


That the United States has entered upon a season of 
great prosperity—a prosperity in which every line of 
trade and industry is sharing and will continue to share 
for some time—seems now to be generally conceded. A 
gratifying feature of this situation is the unanimity 
with which trade reviewers, financial chroniclers and edi- 
torial writers generally agree that this prosperity is not 
a transient condition dependent upon a continuance of 
the European war but rather that it is of a permanent 
nature resulting from a remarkable period of develop- 
ment and growth upon which the country has entered. 
Paramount to all other industries in its influence upon 
general business conditions, of course, is the steel in- 
dustry. Never has the steel trade enjoyed a greater pros- 
perity than is now its portion, and that the leaders in that 
industry feel assured of a long season of good business 
is evidenced by the immense sums of money that are 
being appropriated for the construction of new and 
enlarging of old plants in various steel producing sections 
of the country. Those in close touch with the iron and 
steel situation seem agreed that the heaviest business 
now being placed with the steel mills is for material for 
domestic consumption, the amount of export business 
for war purposes, being estimated at not more than 20 
to 25 percent of the total business now being booked. 
The railroads, of course, are large purchasers as they 
face, the absolute necessity of large expenditures for bet- 
terments both in tracks and in equipment, while the 
tremendous increase in railroad earnings during the last 
few months has made possible the resumption of new 
railroad construction that previously had been planned 
but which was brought to a standstill during the period 
of depression and reorganization through which the rail- 
roads have passed. Some fear has been expressed that 
because of the heavy demands made upon the steel mills 
for railroad equipment and for war supplies the demand 
for structural material could not be supplied, or if mills 
could be found that would be willing to accept these 
orders the price demanded would be prohibitive. Author- 
ities who have kept in close touch with this situation, 
however, declare that the steel companies have adopted a 
policy that will protect this demand and make it possible 
for the call for structural material to be met as usual. 
This is indicated in the statement that contracts have 
been accepted for the usual amounts of structural mate- 
rial and in the usual way covering the capacity of the 
mills through the third and into the fourth quarter of the 
present year, the belief being expressed that it is the 
idea of the steel mills after thus contracting for their 
output in structural material to advance prices very mate- 
rially on that part of the product that is to be exported 
and used for war purposes. 


a 


The building situation throughout the country seems 
altogether favorable, this being especially true in the 
East, where the general prosperity that has followed an 
unprecedented industrial activity has created an urgent 
demand for housing for labor and for structures for 


commercial and industrial purposes. This condition is 


reflected in the weekly reports of building permits, which 
continue to show a large increase over permits issued for 
the same period in recent years, and indicates activity in 
building lines that can not fail to have a favorable 
effect upon the lumber industry as a whole. A like 
gratifying situation as regards the building industry is 
reflected in reports from other sections of the country 
and as affects the lumber trade to a marked degree in 
the Northwest. With the proceeds of good crops that 
sold at high prices to their credit in the bank and with 
a favorable season in the ground practically guarantee- 
ing another good crop year farmers in the Northwest are 
in an especially assured position as regards finances and, 
as a result, they are making extensive improvements that 
call for large quantities of lumber and create a demand 
that is somewhat unusual for this season of the year; in 
fact, a review Of the situation north, east, south and 
west finds no especially weak spot, and from all sec- 
tions come cheerful reports covering present and future 


building operations. 
* * * 


Particularly affecting the lumber situation are the 
weather conditions, especially in the Northwest and the 
South. Floods in some parts of the South have deranged 
railroad service, have interfered with logging and made 
impossible the operation, of mills and shipping out of 
material on orders previously booked. Arkansas seems 
to be suffering more severely in this respect than any 
other southern State, but all through the Mississippi 
Valley lumber operations have been seriously retarded 
“8 a result of floods. This is true notably of hardwood 
operations, and many of the hardwood centers are feel- 
ing the effects of enforced curtailment as a result of 
the high waters. In the Pacific Northwest history has 
never recorded a situation equal to that that has existed 
during the last six weeks, In a region normally free 


from snow, for more than thirty days there has been 
an almost continual snowfall that has resulted in prac- 
tically a complete tieup of railroad and sawmill activity. 
The territory contiguous to Seattle, Wash., has been 
especially hard hit in this respect and lumbering opera- 
tions in that section have been reduced during the last 
few weeks to practically nothing. This condition, of 
course, is not altogether an unmixed evil. While manu- 
facturers doubtless have chafed under this unlooked for 
interference just at a time when they were beginning 
to experience a good demand at fair prices after a long 
season of depression this curtailment of logging and 
resultant curtailment of production at the sawmills will 
have a steadying effect on the market for west Coast 
woods that will be sure to result in general benefit to 
the trade. Reports from the Pacific coast this week 
indicate that there has been a very material advance 
in prices, this being emphasized in fir. An advance of 
$3 in the price of fir flooring is reported, with sharp 
advances on all other grades, and indications are that 
these advances will not only be maintained but that in 
all probability the market will grow even stronger. The 
west Coast, of course, is feeling very keenly the effects 
of a lack of ocean tonnage and consequent soaring of 
ocean freight rates. There is a continual demand from 
Australia for Pacific coast woods, but the supplying of 
this demand is retarded because of inability to secure 
bottums in which to make shipments. As a result of 
this insistent demand every available sailing vessel is 
being pressed into service and some hitherto unheard of 
profits are made by owners of such vessels. There seems 
to be a certainty that the close of the European War 
is going to bring about a largely increased call for west 
Coast woods and Pacific Coast manufacturers also are 
eagerly looking forward to the time when shipments 
by vessel to the Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal 
may be resumed. An interesting feature of the western 
situation was noted in reports made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held recently in Kalispell. These reports showed 
that production in 1915 was the greatest on record and 
that shipments by the association mills in 1915 were 
larger than in any previous year since 1907. Increased 
shipments to North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota and Montana were noted, these increases into that 
territory being a sure indication of the growing pros- 
perity of the farmers who make up the great consum- 
ing market for the domestic output of Inland Empire 
mills. With the interior demand showing heightened 
strength from the Canadian border to the southern shores 
of California and the certainty of a call for all of the 
export material the mills will be in position to handle, 
the situation all along the west Coast and throughout 
the Inland Empire would seem to be entirely favorable. 
Of course manufacturers are most desirous of a -return 
of normal weather that will make possible the continuous 
operation of their plants, but it is not probable that 
full normal production will obtain in that territory for 
several months to come. 
* * * 


Reports from southern pine territory during the last 
week indicate no developments of an unusual nature. 
Heavy shipments of the lower grades as a result of 
large orders placed some time ago by foreign Govern- 
ments have reduced mill stocks much below normal and 
have resulted in higher relative values for the low 
grades than are being shown by the better grades of 
stock. Orders for southern yellow pine booked by asso- 
ciation mills during the week ended Friday, February 
4, as indicated by the weekly order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association, have shown a slight decline, 
but this is not at all unusual for this season. Building 
operations throughout the North have been curtailed 
as a result of extreme cold weather and this has caused 
a seasonable lull in the demand for yard stock, but 
building in prospect indicates that a heavy demand may 
be expected to materialize as soon as weather conditions 
make possible the prosecution of these operations with 
vigor. While mill stocks in the aggregate have shown 
some accumulation this increase will not be sufficient 
more than to take care of this prospective demand, and 
no fears are entertained ‘as yet by manufacturers that 
stocks throughout the year will be more than normal; 
in fact, there is every reason to expect that stocks will 
remain at a level considerably below normal, and if 
orders are eventually placed for even one-half of the 
inquiries that are being sent to the manufacturers there 
is reason to believe that stocks will not be sufficient to 
take care of the demand and that manufacturers will 
be hardly put to it to supply the wants of the trade. 
From the mass of rumors and reported inquiries that 
are in the air one has some difficulty in determining just 
what may be looked upon as bona fide offers. However, 
some of the large reported inquiries are well vouched 
for, notable among these being an order for 42,000,000 
feet of yellow pine for account of the French Govern- 


ment. Other rumored inquiries that may or may not be 
authentic and that may or may not later develop into 
genuine orders include one for 41,000,000 feet; another 
order for portable houses that will require from 75,000- 
000 to 100,000,000 feet; another for a quantity of ties 
for the English Government that will run into the mil- 
lions of feet; and while these figures are bewildering in 
magnitude there can be no doubt that a cessation of 
hostilities in Europe will bring about a demand for 
building material that will tax the capacity of the mills 
not alone in the South but in all other sections of the 
country as well. One can not afford, however, to count 
too heavily upon the effects of this business until more 
definite information about it is available. 


The situation in hardwoods, both north and south, 
is more favorable than it has been at any time dur- 
ing the last twelve months or more. For southern 
hardwoods the demand is about equally divided be- 
tween retailers and factories, vehicle, furniture and 
box makers buying more largely than they have been, 
and prices are ruling firm. Railroads are reported to 
be buying heavily of oak for car repairs, while in some 
markets appreciable advances are reported in sap and 
red gum, the lower grades of oak, and log run maple 
and elm to be used in the furniture and automobile 
factories. Oak flooring is strong, and altogether the 
southern hardwood situation seems to be satisfactory. 
In the northern hardwood producing territory hard 
maple is reported to be in big demand, with stocks 
low. Much rock elm is being bought by body factories 
and basswood is said to be steady, with a somewhat 
limited demand but a light supply of stocks. The 
furniture trade is especially active; factories are in 
full operation and there is a constantly increasing 
demand for materials to be used in the manufacture 


of furniture. 
* * * 


Action that will have important and far-reaching 
results on the hemlock trade was recently taken by 
the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association who, after many discus- 
sions, have finally agreed to abolish the practice of 
selling resawed hemlock without its being graded; 
in future members of the association will not indulge 
in this practice. This does not mean that there will 
be no resawing of hemlock but it does mean that the 
resawed product will be sold on grade and both buyer 
and seller will know just what the product is when it 
is shipped. Hemlock is in a stronger position now 
than it has been for years, and the heavy demands 
that have been made upon the mills in recent months 
have considerably reduced stocks, which are now more 
nearly normal than they have been at any time during 
the last twelve months. The active promotion cam- 
paign upon which the hemlock manufacturers are en- 
tering assures a better position for that wood gen- 
erally than it has hitherto occupied. 


* * * 


Railroad embargoes in the East continue to inter- 
fere materially with the movement of North Carolina 
pine, but so certain are dealers in the East that there 
will be a big demand as soon as spring building opera- 
tions are in full swing that many of the larger buyers 
are placing orders wherever they can for material to 
be delivered as soon as possible. Of course manufac- 
turers generally do not favor the idea of loading up 
too heavily with orders for future delivery at present 
prices, and it is not likely that any of them will fill 
their order files with more than can be taken care of 
in a short time. Prices for the better grades are ad- 
vancing, and a sharp advance is also reported in 4/4 
edge culls. The situation on the south Atlantic coast 
is rather discouraging insofar as the question of ship- 
ping is concerned, but shippers by rail and shippers 
by water seem to be about on equal terms, for re- 
ports from Jacksonville indicate not only a shortage 
of vessels available for the coastwise lumber trade 
but an advance in coastwise freight rates that is not 
especially relished by lumber manufacturers in that 
territory. However, this situation will without doubt 
work out satisfactorily in the end and lumber manu- 
facturers in that section will be in position to reap 
their full share of the harvest of prosperity that is 
in sight. 

* * * 

A better demand from the yards for cypress is re- 
ported this week and factories, too, seem to be buying 
a little more than they have been. Weather condi- 
tions that have interfered so materially with other 
woods have not so much. affected the cypress mills, 
and stocks at producing points are about normal, with 
low grades becoming somewhat scarce. Reports gen- 
erally from the cypress territery indicate improve- 
ment in demand and in values. 
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Grows 4000 feet above 
the sea. 


Grows only in Lewis 
County, Idaho. 


G. S. PATTERSON, 687—26th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. C. LACKEY, P. O. Box No. 534, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. A. JONES, 709 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











A STORY OF QUALITY. 
CHAPTER VI.—GOOD SERVICE. 
The Best Finish and Factory Lumber Grown im the West 


We log by railroad at all times of the year and have the most 
modern, up-to-date equipment which, with our dry kilns, enables us 
to put any kind of lumber onto the cars in eight days from the stump ww 
perfect condition 

We have direct connection with all transcontinental lines, there- 
fore, can load rush orders on short notice. 








————Or Our Agents ———_ 





For further particulars write the 


Craig Mountain Lumber Company, Winchester, Idaho 


D. C. VAN OSTRAND, Box 247, Des Moines, lowa. 
WISTAR, UNDERHILL & NIXON, 

Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BROWN COAL & LUMBER CO., Sioux City, la. 
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99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Cir. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
%, 45,000 ft. 3-8”x1” Clear Quartered gob 
'D, es Red Oak Flooring Fi0° 
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D. Young 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Trade Commission’s Rulings Touch 
Lightly on Lumber Questions 


The first ‘‘conference rulings’’ of the Federal Trade 
‘ommission, reported on page 41 of this issue, will be 
of general interest in the lumber field because the 
hody issuing them has devoted much of its time in 
recent months to consideration of lumber problems. 
These first rulings throw little light on the attitude 
of.the commission on the larger questions that have 
heen placed before it by the lumber manufacturers 
of the country. They do serve, however, to illuminate 
certain merchandising problems that have worried 
lumbermen in recent years. 

The decision that a manufacturer may sell direct 
to the consumer if he chooses and that such a course 
is not unfair competition was to be expected. The 
theory that the mail order method of selling is con- 
trary to public policy is not apt to be upheld by any 
judicial or quasi-judicial body in this country. The 
right to sell direct to the consumer undoubtedly will 
continue to be maintained; but the commission has not 
passed on the case of the manufacturer who tries to 
carry water on both shoulders, selling to dealers on 
the representation that he does not sell to consumers 
and then selling to the consumers who are the logical 
customers of those dealers. It is not unlikely that 
such practices, somewhat too common in the lumber 
industry in years past, will be regarded as unfair 
competition in the future and it is probable that such 
practices will be considerably less popular on account 
of the fact that they will be subject to review by 
the commission. 

The decision that a manufacturer may sell or refuse 
to sell to anyone according to his own choice in such 
matters seems ‘to open a way to the fixing of resale 
prices by producers without any further legislation on 
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that subject, it least in connection with the market 
ing of certain Kinds of poods The manufacturer m 
refuse to sell his goods to the dealer who cuts the 
price the manufacturer has put on them, thus prac 
tically foreing the dealer who is desirous of handling 
au particular line of goods to abide by the manufac 
turer’s decision as to the proper retail price of such 
yoods. This principle, of course, will apply to a very 
limited extent in the lumber business, although it is 
possible to see how it might be made to fit the case 
of branded lumber that has been sufficiently adver 
tised so that the demand forces the dealer to handle it. 





Introducing the “Movies” Into Lumber 
Trade Extension 


The report of the annual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, appearing on pages 49 and 
50 of this issue, contains the outline of a very interesting 
plan of trade extension codperation between manufactur- 
ers and dealers proposed by W. G. Hollis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and submitted to 
the members of that organization for their consideration 
with the understanding that if they evidence sufficient 
interest to justify the undertaking it will be worked out 
jointly by the Northwestern retailers and the Northern 
Pine producers. 

There can be no doubt that some such method of get- 
ting to the people with the truth about wood is quite 
necessary as a factor in any successful advertising-selling 
campaign that is to increase the aggregate consumption 
of forest products. : 

Manufacturers and retailers throughout the country 
will be much interested in seeing this plan tried out. 
If it prove as profitable as those who have considered it 
carefully believe it should it undoubtedly will be taken 
up by lumber organizations in other fields. 





The Retailer of Lumber as an Adver- 
e e 
tising Man 

To those retailers who have never made use of publicity 
in their selling campaigns the business of advertising 
may seem to be a fearsome thing. This is perhaps due 
to the writing of professional advertising men who have 
no desire for the ordinary person to plan or write his own 
advertising copy. But these men have in mind the great 
campaigns in which thousands of dollars are spent and 
which must have every assurance of success before they 
are launched, both because of the large sums invested and 
because of the element of time that must be considered. 
A large department store, for example, can not afford to 
have its advertising fall below par for a single week, be- 
cause the trade which should have been gotten during that 
week will be gone forever and no subsequent campaign 
ean win it back. This kind of publicity doubtless should 
be prepared by experts. 

But advertising retail lumber is different in degree and 
somewhat different in kind. The department store is try- 
ing principally to catch the floating ‘‘bargain’’ trade, 
and if its schemes fail in doing this they are useless, 
The retail yard from policy advertises few if any bar- 
gains or prices, and its schemes are intended mostly to 
keep the yard fresh in the public mind. Its advertising 
is not so breathlessly urgent, because of this and because 
its customers are more deliberate about making up their 
minds. 

The principles of advertising are pretty well known, 
but it may be well to set a few of them down if for no 
other reason than to show that there is nothing mysteri- 
ous ‘about the business. The purpose of advertising is 
nothing more than to acquaint the public with the fact 
that a certain firm, déing business at a certain place, has 
certain things for sale. It must be based on ordinary 
common sense and a knowledge of human nature, and this 
ought to be the preliminary test of every publicity 
scheme. Advertising is of two general kinds: that which 
calls special attention to certain articles, and that which 
calls general attention to the fact that the yard desires 
to serve the public. The latter kind may be a card in the 
local paper, a float in the labor day parade, sign boards 
along country roads, news items in the paper about build- 
ings for which the yard is furnishing the material and 
the like. The former kind may be used in selling timely 
articles like screens or storm windows or in boosting 
stock that moves too slowly. 

Newspaper copy must be fresh and individual enough 
to attract and hold attention, but it should never fall to 
the level of impudence. An ad that disgusts the reader 
is much worse than no ad at all. Space ought not to be 
crowded with copy, for experience has shown that the 
average reader does not like this and will not wade 
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vl bulletin serviee will be of special value to beginners 
for much or all of it can be used direetly, and it wil 
serve as a model of effective ad writing l’lain talks to 
follow up advertising will show which line is getting the 
best results, and in this way the less paying schemes car 
be weeded out. 

These general suggestions may be changed or added 
to as circumstances or experience shall direct, but they 
can be made to serve as a point of departure for the be 
ginner. If he will use common sense and observation and 
will profit by experience he can begin his campaign with 
a very fair assurance of success. 
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Relative Reliability of Construction 
Material to be Determinable 


The announcement on pages 28 and 29 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that an improved and fairly 
adequate method of reporting and analyzing fire sta- 
tistics has been put in force in the city of Chicago is 
one of great interest and importance to the lumber in- 
dustry. The system offers a base for the annual publi- 
eation of tables of fire loss which may include valuable 
analyses of the kinds of buildings concerned in the fire, 
the character of their construction ete., but it is also 
of particular value in that the figures of the original 
reports, when punched upon the cards of the electric 
tabulating machine, are available for special study and 
further analysis at any future time to a degree far be- 
yond the practical scope of any annual compilation. 

If, for instance, with such a system in force, it is 
desired to know how the losses on frame dwellings com- 
pare with those on brick dwellings the cards for dwell- 
ings will be automatically separated from those for 
other buildings by the electrical sorting machinery and 
these will then be further separated into the two classes 
of construction. The comparison of losses to value will 
show the difference in loss ratio and if, as is usually 
true, there is a great disparity in average value between 
the two classes, the cards representing the dwellings of 
brick or stone ean be further sorted by value of building 
so as to compare the loss in frame dwellings with that 
in brick dwellings of equivalent value. 

In a similar way it is also possible to make a special 
direct study of the efficiency of mill constructed large 
buildings as compared with other types of construction. 
In the analysis of fires by causes it is possible to pro- 
duce and compare the aggregate loss ratios and not 
merely the number of fires, and the character of com- 
municated fires and of the buildings concerned in them 
ean also be very closely analyzed. 

When the question of extending the fire limits again 
comes up in Chicago lumber can not be attacked with 
the wild and extravagant arguments that characterized 
the last hearing. The facts will be available from the 
records and in a form that will be official and authori- 
tative. 

The article gives complete credit to the deputy fire 
prevention engineer who is the author and originator of 
the system put in force, but undoubtedly the original 
impetus in this direction proceeded from the campaign 
which was made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and now 
that a system of statistics has been actually secured in 


Chicago which is far in advance of any previous attempt 
in that direction anywhere it will be used as a model 
in an effort to secure its adoption by other cities. It 
marks not merely a distinct forward step in practical 
fire prevention but also a distinct victory for the lumber 
industry, because the more accurately the facts are 
revealed as to the relative efficiency of various building 
materials in varying conditions of use the more accu- 
rately can lumber be made to occupy its proper place 
among such materials and the less will it suffer both 
from unwise use and unfounded attacks by the advocates 
of substitutes. 





Reorganization Spells General Benefit 


for Western Manufacturers 


The reorganization of the Western Pine Manufaetur- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting in Spokane, re- 
ported on pages 46 and 47 of this issue, is of more than 
passing interest. For over ten years this organization, 
which succeeded the Western Pine Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, has been looking after the interests of the manu- 
facturers of lumber in the Inland Empire, including the 
eastern part of Washington and Oregon, also Idaho and 
Montana. Their output is white pine, western pine, larch 
and lesser percentages of fir and cedar. The white pine 
has been made largely in eastern Washington and north- 
ern Idaho, the territory nearest to Spokane. Eastern 
Oregon and southern Idaho product runs largely to west- 
ern pine with some of the minor woods, but no white 
pine, and the Kalispell district in Montana produces 
the larger percentage of larch, with western pine and 
some white pine and theeminor woods throughout west- 
ern Montana. 

The reorganized Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be managed by a board or commission of 
four directors, including the president, who is ex officio 
a member. The other three are chosen one from each 
district by the members in that district, and the mem- 
bers of the bureau of grades and the market extension 
and other standing committees are to be chosen by the 
members in the respective districts. Eastern Oregon 
and southern Idaho will constitute one district. Fast- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho will be a second 
district and the manufacturers in Montana will consti- 
tute a third. In each of these districts frequent local 
meetings will be held and the parent association will 
meet but twice a year hereafter. The new plan gives 
the small distant mill an interest and will result in 
greatly strengthening the association. 





The inspection service of the Western Pine Manuf: 
turers’ Association is one of the most efficient in t! 
country. A well organized staff of inspectors is mai 
tained under an experienced chief inspector, constant!) 
going from mill to mill, and owing to the wide area co 
ered these inspectors each travel about 40,000 mil 
annually. A capable inspector is also constantly mai 
tained in the East, checking up shipments and settli 
disputes regarding grades of shipments, and at the san 
time looking up new openings for Inland Empire lw 
ber. The traffic, freight claim, information bureau, ra‘ 
book and other departments of the association are «| 
efficient, and with the renewed interest because of the 
improved plan under which it is now to operate tho 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has befo 
it a wider field of influence and a greater opportuni, 
to demonstrate the fruits of earnest codperation. 





Snow Retards Manufacturing in the 


Pacific Northwest 


The northern part of the Pacific coast region, west of 
the Cascade Mountains, the habitat of the Douglas fir, 
cedar, spruce and hemlock, is this winter experiencing 
unprecedented weather. Snow fell December 31 and is 
still on the ground and, to cap the climax, last week 
three feet and more of snow fell in one storm at Pori 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Vancouver and Vic 
toria, absolutely suspending all business and stopping 
street car service. Transcontinental railroads were 
blocked for several days, people were unable to get from 
their homes to their business and vice versa, department 
stores closed in the middle of the afternoon because of 
lack of patrons and having few employees on hand. All 
this happened in a region wheve flowers bloom in the 
open and the grass is green every month in the year, 
and snow, and that a light fall lasting but a week or 
so, comes only once in every three or four years. 

Results up to date are that logging operations have 
been reduced to a minimum and manufacturing of lum- 
ber was but about 20 percent of the normal output prior 
to last week’s blizzard, since which all operations have 
been suspended. What will happen when this great fall 
of snow, reaching thirty and forty feet deep in foothills 
where the timber stands, begins to melt is worrying the 
citizens of that section now. Extensive floods are feared 
that will endanger life and property. Bridges and 
trestles and railroad tracks will be taken out and it 
will be a long time before lumber and shingle manu- 
facturing and shipping will reach anything like normal. 





QUERY AND COMMENT | 


WANTS TO PURCHASE BIRCH BARK 

Through our Government consulate I am informed that you 
possibly will be able to give me information leading to con- 
nection with a concern handling birch bark. Any information 
regarding this matter will be greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY 
No. 66. 

[This inquiry does not state what the bark is to be 
used for or in what form it is desired, but the letter- 
head shows the inquirer to be the Chicago representative 
of a Danish firm of seed growers. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the bark is desired in the form in which it is 
used for decorative purposes by florists—the entire bark 
stripped from the log in the same way that hemlock 
bark is peeled for tanning. This, of course, ean be done 
only in the spring peeling season. A background of 
birch bark covering columns and other forms is often 
used by florists for window and other displays. 

In western North Carolina the bark of the red birch 
is peeled, chipped and subjected to dry distillation at low 
temperatures. The first distillate that comes off contains 
an essential oil that is indistinguishable from the com- 
mercial oil of wintergreen and is sold for it. It is not 
at all likely, however, that this inquiry has any reference 
to that fact.—EbITor. } 


MANUFACTURERS OF BARREL HEAD MACHIN- 
ERY WANTED. 


Will you send us the names of firms who make the machines 
used in cutting barrel heads out of three-ply veneer? 


[The names of two leading manufacturers in this line 
have been forwarded to the inquirer——EDITOR. | 


WANTS AID IN THE FIGURING OF LUMBER 

I have just been looking over a copy of your little pamphlet 
called ““Handy Books for Lumbermen,” but I do not find in 
this pamphlet a book listed for showing an inexperienced 
person or one unfamiliar with lumber how to learn to figure. 

What I want is an instruction book to learn how to figure 
lumber and to figure up bills. I am employed where I have 
to make out invoices etc., and want a book to assist me in 
understanding what I am doing. We have the Actuary, but 
it is too condensed for me to understand it. 

Have you a copy of a simple way of figuring, say the 
superficial feet, and such as that?—INquiry No. 75. 

[The above inquiry comes from a miss in the far 
South, who is apparently employed in a lumber office. 
The information she wants is really largely a matter of 
arithmetic and particularly as far as the price extensions 
are concerned. In ineh lumber the number of board feet 
is the same as the number of square feet. The length of 
the board in feet should be multiplied by its width in 
inches and the result divided by 12 gives the number of 
board feet. In thicker than inch lumber the width and 
thickness in inches and the length in feet must all be 
multiplied together and the product divided by 12, as 
in the first instance. This formula is also true as to 
lumber 1% inch or % ineh in thickness or thin lumber of 
other thicknesses. However, a practice has of late years 


arisen in the trade and appears to be gaining ground 
whereby thin lumber is measured by superficial feet, or 
is given a board foot measure the same as though it 
were one inch thick. 

It should be remembered, however, that dressed thick- 
nesses in both lumber and dimension are seant of the 
nominal thickness. Our lady inquirer, however, will 
probably not come in touch with this phase of the prob- 
lem, as the dimensions given her for figuring will be the 
nominal dimensions.—EDITOR. | 





WANTS THE MILLS TO FINANCE A NEW 
LUMBER YARD 


Enclosed please find $1 for which please send the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN three more months; I am not in a position just 
now to send you the money for a year’s subscription. I like 
your journal fine; every bit is interesting and gives one new 
ideas. 

Will you kindly let me know if there are any mills that 
would extend a party credit on lumber for about a year? I 
would like to open a lumber yard of my own; am thoroughly 
familiar with the retail lumber trade. What I lack is the 
financial part. If some mill would supply me with the neces- 
sary stock of lumber I could pay them off with the money 
as it comes in and within a few years be in position to buy 
lumber for cash. Please give me address of western and 
eastern mills that might help me out in that way so that I 
can correspond with them. Do you think I could meet com- 
petition if I would buy lumber on time where others pay 
cash? What should be the difference in buying lumber if one 
purchases it from mills on about one year’s time or, say, six 
or nine months’ time ?—INqQuIRY No, 73. 


{The above inquiry is published for what it is worth 
for the information of the trade. There is some inter- 
esting comment suggested by it but it probably will be 
obvious to the average reader without the necessity of 
stating it—EDbIToR. ] 





MAKING SCHOOL CHILDREN ACQUAINTED WITH 
FORESTRY AND LUMBERING 


I am preparing a lumber chart and am writing you to see 
if you could send me some material that would help me. 
We are going to trace the tree from the forest through the 
sawmill. The children are very much interested in the life 
in the lumber camp and I shall be very glad to get hold of 
any illustrative material showing this or the different phases 
in the life of the tree. I should also like small samples of 
the different kinds of woods used in the United States. 

Thanking you for any assistance you can give me, and 
trusting to hear from you as early as convenient, I am 
ELIZABETH HeNNEBRY, Jolict, Il. 

[The above inquiry comes from a public school teacher 
who evidently wishes to have her pupils somewhat in- 
formed upon the main features of forestry and lumber 
manufacture. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure 
in sending her a number of copies of illustrated descrip- 
tive articles of typical sawmill plants that will undoubt- 
edly be of much interest and value in this direction.— 
EDITOR. | 


UTILIZATION CF HARDWOODS 

Myself and associates are contemplating the manufacture 
of wood novelties made from birch and other northern hard- 
woods. Can you givé us a list of articles made, also where 
same would be marketed, or a list of consumers of different 
articles of turned work? Also the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery for this purpose? If you can give me this informa- 
tion or put me in touch with parties who can I would ap- 
preciate it.—INQquirY No. 54. 

We have a retail lumber yard and occasionally manufac- 
ture a tract of timber in this vicinity and own a well 
equipped planing mill containing a 24-inch by 8-inch, two- 
side surfacer, a 12-inch by 3-inch matcher, a 20-inch circu- 
lar resaw, a 26-inch band saw, a 12-inch band jointer, Matti- 
son variety machine, lathe, rip and cut-off saws. 

The age of planing mills is past, except in vicinities of 
heavy timber, and we have perhaps 100,000 feet 4/4 low 
grade hardwood, with no market in sight. Is there not 
some article of manufacture that could be made out of this 
and millions more similar stock standing in this vicinity? 
We have investigated two such articles, viz., clothes pins, 
which we find must be made from green timber only, and 
beef skewers, the manufacture of which is controlled by a 
trust. 

Thanking you in advance for any suggestions in the mat 
ter, we are.—INnQuiry No. 55. 

[The above two letters received in the same mail are 
substantially variations of the same problem. The first 
one, from Vermont, does not specifically state that the 
manufacture of wood novelties is to be undertaken for 
the purpose of making a closer utilization of hardwoods 
and yet the articles to be manufactured and the outlet 
desired are substantially the same as those of the other 
inquirer, who is in business in Pennsylvania. 

It is, of course, impossible to suggest all of the small 
wooden objects that can be manufactured and sold, inas- 
much as they go into endless ramification. It is only 
possible to suggest in a general way how the writer 
would attack this particular problem. 

The Forest Service has published a number of reports 
on wood using industries of the various States, telling 
the various uses for which each kind of wood is being 
actually manufactured. While these do not go into 
complete detail as to the minor uses, they at least would 
give some useful suggestions on the subject. ‘‘Lumbet 
and Its Uses,’’? by R. 8. Kellogg, gives considerable in- 
formation of the same sort as to the factory uses of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, which information appears to have 
been compiled from these State reports of wood using 
industries as the original source of information. This 
book sells for $1 and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean sup- 

ly it. 
The State reports of the various States are obtain- 
able from different sources. That for New York can be 
obtained free from the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse; for Vermont from F. A. Hawse, State 
Forester, Burlington. An entire list of these State re- 
ports with the sources from which they are obtained and 
indicating also which are free and the six on which a 
charge of 25 cents is made can be obtained upon applica- 
tion from the Forest Service. 
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Any good directory of American manufacturers, such 

Thomas or Hendricks, contains an index in which 
cold be checked many thousand small articles made of 
wood, and the body of the book, under each item, gives 
a list of manufacturers. This would afford an ample 
aidressing list with which to take up inquiries as to 
specifications and prices. 

In some lines of manufacture the demand would prob- 
ably be for rough blanks, which might be small squares 
or pieces of other rectangular form or pieces band sawed 
to pattern from lumber of a designated thickness. In 
otlier instances the article would be desired in the finished 
form. Most such small articles are the products of a 
turning lathe either in its simple form, producing round 


patterns, or of a variety lathe, which is capable of pro- 
ducing hexagon, octagon and other regular uncircular 
forms; or a still more refined wood turning machine that 
produces irregular forms such as last blocks, gun stocks 
and many other smaller articles. 

It is, of course, not practicable in this field to conduct 
a general business offering to manufacture any and every 
desired pattern. The inquirer, after investigation of the 
field, will probably settle upon a comparatively few 
specialties, which list may be changed from time to time 
as conditions change or as experience may dictate. 

A study of the field will also probably suggest to an 
inventive mind some new forms of wooden novelties for 
which a profitable market could be developed, and in 


proprietary articles of this sort, especially if obtainable, 
the profits are not so severely limited by competition as 
in the general field. As an illustration, two or three 
different forms of wooden building sets have appeared 
within the last year, designed to occupy to some degree 
the field which has hitherto been monopolized by the 
familiar ‘‘erector’’ sets of metal. In the field of 
wooden toys the opportunity for new designs is practic- 
ally limitless. Tin soldiers, tin wagons and the endless 
variety of cheap metal toys from abroad have been 
largely cut off by the European war and there is ample 
opportunity for the development of more substantial and 
more pleasing wooden toys to take their place.—EpiTor. ] 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


That the United States has entered upon a season of 
great prosperity—a prosperity in which every line of 
trade and industry is sharing and will continue to share 
tor some time—seems now to be generally conceded. A 
gratifying feature of this situation is the unanimity 
with which trade reviewers, financial chroniclers and edi- 
torial writers generally agree that this prosperity is not 
a transient condition dependent upon a continuance of 
the European war but rather that it is of a permanent 
nature resulting from a remarkable period of develop- 
ment and growth upon which the country has entered. 
Paramount to all other industries in its influence upon 
general business conditions, of course, is the steel in- 
dustry. Never has the steel trade enjoyed a greater pros- 
perity than is now its portion, and that the leaders in that 
industry feel assured of a long season of good business 
is evidenced by the immense sums of money that are 
being appropriated for the construction of new and 
enlarging of old plants in various steel producing sections 
of the country. Those in close touch with the iron and 
steel situation seem agreed that the heaviest business 
now being placed with the steel mills is for material for 
domestic consumption, the amount of export business 
for war purposes being estimated at not more than 20 
to 25 percent of the total business now being booked. 
The railroads, of course, are large purchasers as they 
face the absolute necessity of large expenditures for bet- 
terments both in tracks and in equipment, while the 
tremendous increase in railroad earnings during the last 
few months has made possible the resumption of new 
railroad construction that previously had been planned 
but which was brought to a standstill during the period 
of depression and reorganization through which the rail- 
roads have passed. Some fear has been expressed that 
because of the heavy demands made upon the steel mills 
for railroad equipment and for war supplies the demand 
for structural material could not be supplied, or if mills 
could be found that would be willing to accept these 


orders the price demanded would be prohibitive. Author- - 


ities who have kept in close touch with this situation, 
however, declare that the steel companies have adopted a 
policy that will protect this demand and make it possible 
for the eall for structural material to be met as usual. 
This is indicated in the statement that contracts have 
been accepted for the usual amounts of structural mate- 
rial and in the usual way covering the capacity of the 
mills through the third and into the fourth quarter of the 
present year, the belief being expressed that it is the 
idea of the steel mills after thus contracting for their 
output in structural material to advance prices very mate- 
rially on that part of the product that is to be exported 
and used for war purposes, : 


* * * 


The building situation throughout the country seems 
altogether favorable, this being especially- true in the 
East, where the general prosperity that has followed an 
unprecedented industrial activity has created an urgent 
demand for housing for labor and for structures for 
commercial and industrial purposes. This condition is 
reflected in the weekly reports of building permits, which 
continue to show a large increase over permits issued for 
the same period in recent. years, and indicates activity in 
building lines that can not fail to have a favorable 
efiect upon the lumber industry as a whole. A _ like 
gratifying situation as regards the building industry is 
reflected in reports from other sections of the country 
an! as affects the lumber trade to a marked degree in 
the Northwest. With the proceeds of good crops that 
soil at high prices to their credit in the bank and with 
a ‘avorable season in the ground practically guarantee- 
ine another good crop year farmers in the Northwest are 
im an especially assured position as regards finances and, 
av a result, they are making extensive improvements that 


c:'| for large quantities of lumber and create a demand 
that is somewhat unusual for this season of the year; in 
fit, a review of the situation north, east, south and 
Ww st finds no especially weak spot, and from all sec- 
. ms come cheerful reports covering present and future 


ilding operations. 
* x * 


Particularly affecting the lumber situation are the 
‘ather conditions, especially in the Northwest and the 
uith. Floods in some parts of the South have deranged 
'Alroad service, have interfered with logging and made 
‘possible the operation of mills and shipping out of 
‘terial on orders previously booked. Arkansas seems 
he suffering more severely in this respect than any 
lier southern State, but all through the Mississippi 
‘lley lumber operations have been seriously retarded 
‘a result of floods. This is true notably of hardwood 
®perations, and many of the hardwood centers are feel- 
‘g¢ the effects of enforced curtailment as a result of 
the high waters. In the Pacifie Northwest history has 
never recorded a situation equal to that that has existed 
during the last six weeks. In a region normally free 


°. 
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from snow, for more than thirty days there has been 
an almost continual snowfall that has resulted in prac- 
tically a complete tieup of railroad and sawmill activity. 
The territory contiguous to Seattle, Wash., has been 
especially hard hit in this respect and lumbering opera- 
tions in that section have been reduced during the last 
few weeks to practically nothing. This condition, of 
course, is not altogether an unmixed evil. While manu- 
facturers doubtless have chafed under this unlooked for 
interference just at a time when they were beginning 
to experience a good demand at fair prices after a long 
season of depression this curtailment of logging and 
resultant curtailment of production at the sawmills will 
have a steadying effect on the market for west Coast 
woods that will be sure to result in general benefit to 
the trade. Reports from the Pacific coast this week 
indicate that there has been a very material advance 
in prices, this being emphasized in fir. An advance of 
$3 in the price of fir flooring is reported, with sharp 
advances on all other grades, and indications are that 
these advances will not only be maintained but that in 
all probability the market will grow even stronger. The 
west Coast, of course, is feeling very keenly the effects 
of a lack of ocean tonnage and consequent soaring of 
ocean freight rates. There is a continual demand trom 
Australia for Pacific coast woods, but the supplying of 
this demand is retarded because of inability to secure 
bottoms in which to make shipments. As a result of 
this insistent demand every available sailing vessel is 
being pressed into service and some hitherto unheard of 
profits are made by owners of such vessels. There seems 
to be a certainty that the close of the European War 
is going to bring about a largely increased call for west 
Coast woods and Pacifie Coast manufacturers also are 
eagerly looking forward to the time when shipments 
by vessel to the Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal 
may be resumed. An interesting feature of the western 
situation was noted in reports made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held recently in Kalispell. These reports showed 
that preduction in 1915 was the greatest on record and 
that shipments by the association mills in 1915 were 
larger than in any previous year since 1907. Increased 
shipments to North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota and Montana were noted, these increases into that 
territory being a sure indication of the growing pros- 
perity of the farmers who make up the great consum- 
ing market for the domestic output of Inland Empire 
mills. With the interior demand showing heightened 
strength from the Canadian border to the southern shores 
of California and the certainty of a call for ail of the 
export material the mills will be in position to handle, 
the situation all along the west Coast and throughout 
the Inland Empire would seem to be entirely favorable. 
Of course manufacturers are most desirous of a return 
of normal weather that will make possible the continuous 
operation of their plants, but it is not probable that 
full normal production will obtain in that territory for 
several months to come. 
* * * 


Reports from southern pine territory during the last 
week indicate no developments of an unusual nature. 
Ileavy shipments of the lower grades as a result of 
large orders placed some time ago by foreign Govern- 
ments have reduced mill stocks much below normal and 
have resulted in higher relative values for the low 
grades than are being shown by the better grades of 
stock. Orders for southern yellow pine booked by asso- 
ciation mills during the week ended Friday, February 
4, as indicated by the weekly order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association, have shown a slight decline, 
but this is not at all unusual for this season. Building 
operations throughout the North have been curtailed 
as a result of extreme.cold weather and this has caused 
a seasonable lull in the demand for yard stock, but 
building in prospect indicates that a heavy demand may 
be expected to materialize as soon as weather conditions 
make possible the prosecution of these operations with 
vigor. While mill stocks in the aggregate have shown 
some accumulation this increase will not be sufficient 
more than to take care of this prospective demand, and 
no fears are entertained as yet by manufacturers that 
stocks throughout the year will be more than normal; 
in fact, there is every reason to expect that stocks will 
remain at a level considerably below normal, and if 
orders are eventually placed for even one-half of the 
inquiries that are being sent to the manufacturers there 
is reason to believe that stocks will not be sufficient to 
take eare of the demand and that manufacturers will 
be hardly put to it to supply the wants of the trade. 
From the mass of rumors and reported inquiries that 
are in the air one has some difficulty in determining just 
what may be looked upon as bona fide offers. However, 
some of the large reported inquiries are well vouched 
for, notable among these being an order for 42,000,000 
feet of yellow pine for account of the French Govern- 


ment. Other rumored inquiries that may or may not he 
authentic and that may or may not later develop into 
genuine orders include one for 41,000,000 feet; another 
order for portable houses that will require from 75,000- 
000 to 100,000,000 feet; another for a quantity of ties 
for the English Government that will run into the mil- 
lions of feet; and while these figures are bewildering in 
magnitude there can be no doubt that a cessation of 
hostilities in Europe will bring about a demand for 
building material that will tax the capacity of the mills 
not alone in the South but in all other sections of the 
country as well. One can not afford, however, to count 
too heavily upon the effects of this business until more 
definite information about it is available. 


* * * 


The situation in hardwoods, both north and south, 
is more favorable than it has been at any time dur- 
ing the last twelve months or more. For southern 
hardwoods the demand is about equally divided be- 
tween retailers and factories, vehicle, furniture and 
box makers buying more largely than they have been, 
and prices are ruling firm. Railroads are reported to 
be buying heavily of oak for car repairs, while in some 
markets appreciable advances are reported in sap and 
red gum, the lower grades of oak, and log run maple 
and elm to be used in the furniture and automobile 
factories. Oak flooring is strong, and altogether the 
southern hardwood situation seems to be satisfactory. 
In the northern hardwood producing territory hard 
maple is reported to be in big demand, with stocks 
low. Much rock elm is being bought by body factories 
and basswood is said to be steady, with a somewhat 
limited demand but a light supply of stocks. The 
furniture trade is especially active; factories are in 
full operation and there is a constantly increasing 
demand for materials to be used in the manufacture 


of furniture. 
* * * 


Action that will have important and far-reaching 
results on the hemlock trade was recently taken by 
the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association who, after many discus- 
sions, have finally agreed to abolish the practice of 
selling resawed hemlock without its being graded; 
in future members of the association will not indulge 
in this practice. This does not mean that there will 
be no resawing of hemlock but it does mean that the 
resawed product will be sold on grade and both buyer 
and seller will know just what the product is when it 
is shipped. Hemlock is in a stronger position now 
than it has been for years, and the heavy demands 
that have been made upon the mills in recent months 
have considerably reduced stocks, which are now more 
nearly normal than they have been at any time during 
the last twelve months. The active promotion cam- 
paign upon which the hemlock manufacturers are en- 
tering assures a better position for that wood gen- 
erally than it has hitherto occupied. 


* * * 


Railroad embargoes in the East continue to inter- 
fere materially with the movement of North Carolina 
pine, but so certain are dealers in the East that there 
will be a big demand as soon as spring building opera- 
tions are in full swing that many of the larger buyers 
are placing orders wherever they can for material to 
be delivered as soon as possible. Of course manufac- 
turers generally do not favor the idea of loading up 
too heavily with orders for future delivery at present 
prices, and it is not likely that any of them will fill 
their order files with more than can be taken care of 
in a short time. Prices for the better grades are ad- 
vanecing, and a sharp advance is also reported in 4/4 
edge culls. The situation on the south Atlantic coast 
is rather discouraging insofar as the question of ship- 
ping is concerned, but shippers by rail and shippers 
by water seem to be about on equal terms, for re- 
ports from Jacksonville indicate not only a shortage 
of vessels available for the coastwise lumber trade 
but an advance in coastwise freight rates that is not 
especially relished by lumber manufacturers in that 
territory. However, this situation will without doubt 
work out satisfactorily in the end and lumber manu- 
facturers in that section will be in position to reap 
their full share of the harvest of prosperity that is 
in sight. 

* * * 

A better demand from the yards for cypress is re- 
ported this week and factories, too, seem to be buying 
a little more than they have been. Weather condi- 
tions that have interfered so materially with other 
woods have not so much affected the cypress mills, 
and stocks at producing points are about normal, with 
low grades becoming somewhat scarce. Reports gen- 
erally from the cypress territory indicate improve- 
ment in demand and in values. 
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In 1880 the American Society of Civil Engineers appointed 
a committee on preservation of timber. Five years later 
(1885) this committee made its report, and no doubt this 
report has been recognized as the best collection of data 
concerning timber treatment that has ever been assembled 
in this country; and its recommendations have been heeded 
more often than those of any kindred report or treatise. 

Almost every report on the durability of treated timber 
that has been made since this report of 1885 has referred 
to some of the specimens exhibited in this report of Octave 
Chanute's. 

The committee above referred to, headed by one of the 
most eminent engineers of this country, and the one man 
who did most for the development of timber treatment in 
this country, required a period of five years to collect and 
arrange the subject-matter of its report. 

This, your committee No. 7, feels that the little it has 
accomplished in the few months time available for this 
work is little indeed, as compared with the report above 
referred to. 

In the Proceedings of 1915 you have a report ‘similar to 
the one you request this committee to make, which has 
covered the ground in a much more thorough way than it 
would be possible for this committee to do in the time and 
means at its command, 

The size or length of this report does not begin to repre 
sent the extent of the labors in trying to colleet the desired 
data; for you must know, you who have done this character 
of work, that the men from whom such data must be 
secured are very busy men, and that in addition they are 
men who hesitate to make statements, unless they have 
conclusive evidence to support such statements. 

A great deal of the material that has come to this com- 
mittee is a duplication of reports submitted by Messrs. 
Weiss and Teesdale, and published in the 1915 Proceedings. 
Tuis bas been omitted. 

With this before you, your attention is directed to the 
attached report and papers thereto attached. 

This committee would recommend that the work assigned 
to it be assigned to our Forest Service members, as a perma- 
nent committee, as they are always on the alert for just 
such information as this committee has tried to collect. 
They could make annual reports of new data discovered 
during the year, and same could be added to the exhaustive 
report given by them in 1915; and this report with its 
additions from year to year could become a permanent fea- 
ture of our Proceedings. 

Should the association be so unfortunate as not to secure 
this co-operation from its Forest Service members, then it is 
recommended that there be appointed a permanent com- 
mittee on this work, which will make progress reports from 
year to year. 

H. M. ROLLINS, Chairman. 
E. STIMSON, 
H. E. Horrocks, 


NorRFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR CREOSOTED TIMBER AND PILING. 


(SPECIFICATION M. W. 12, May, 1912) 
Timber and Piling. 


All timber or piling used for creosoting treatments shall 
be free from wind shakes, large, loose or decayed knots, 
redheart or anything impairing its strength; and it is to be 
cut from sound, live trees. The timber or piling shall be 
Virginia or North Carolina pine, unless otherwise specified 
in the contract. 

Creosote Oll. 

The oil used shall be the best obtainable grade coal-tar 
creosote; that is, it shall be a pure product obtained from 
coal-gas or coke oven tar, and shall be free from any tar, 
oil or residue obtained from petroleum or any other source, 
including coal-gas-tar or coke oven tar, 

It shall be completely liquid at 38° C. (100.4° F.), and 
shall be free from suspended matter; the specific gravity of 
the oil at 38° C. shall be at least 1.03 and not above 1.06. 
When 100 grams of the oil are distilled by the common 
method, that is, using an 8-ounce retort, asbestos covered 


*Report of Committee at Annual Meeting of American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, atentnatt sicsininaiel 19, 1915. 


Record of Treated arrns ons Structural Timber, 


with standardized thermometer, bulb % inch above the sur- 
face of the oil, the creosote, calculated on the basis of the 
dry oil, shall give no distillate below 200° C. (892° F.) 
and not more than 5 percent distillate below 210° C (410° 
F.), a minimum of 35 percent between 210°C (410° F.), and 
235° C (455° F.), and the residue above 355° C., if it exceeds 
5 percent in quantity, shall be soft. The oil shall not contain 
more than 3 percent water. 
Treatment. 

The several steps are: The seasoning, the extraction of 
the sap and water (vacuum process) and the injection of 
the oil. The seasoning is to be accomplished by subjecting 
the charge of timber directly to the action of live steam at 
a pressure of 70 to 80 pounds per square inch for a period 
of from 5 to 7 hours, the temperature not exceeding 275° F., 
unless the timber be thoroughly water soaked, in which 
event it may reach 350° for the first half of the seasoning 
period. At the expiration of the seasoning process, the 
cylinder shall be entirely emptied of all sap, water etc., by 
drawing off at the bottom. This having been accomplished, 
a vacuum of not less than 20 inches shall be set up and 
maintained within the cylinder for a period of from 5 to 8 
hours, or until the discharge from the pump has no odor 
or taste of turpentine, the temperature within the cylinder 
being maintained at not less than 120° F. during this period. 
The cylinder having been emptied of everything except the 
charge of timber, the oil is to be admitted and such a pres- 
sure set up as shall cause each piece of timber or piling 
constituting the charge to absorb not less than 12 pounds 
of oil for each cubic foot of its contents, at a minimum 
penetration of 1% inches from all surfaces, the depth of 
the penetration being ascertained by boring each piece with 
an auger, making a hole not more than % inch in diameter. 
Such pieces as are found not to have the required penetra- 
tion may be returned to the cylinder with a subsequent 
charge for further treatment. The test holes shall be creo- 
soted and charged with creosote oil. 

The engineer, or any other duly authorized representative 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, shall have not 
less than 48 hours notice of the intention to begin the 
treatment of a charge of timber, and it is expressly under- 
stood that he shall have ail necessary and reasonable facili- 
ties for ascertaining that any and all of the requirements of 
this specification are complied with. Such facilities are: 
Access to the works at all times during the execution of this 
contract ; opportunity to make such measurements of timber, 
eylinder, oil tanks etc., as are necessary for determining 
the amount of oil used for the charge, and for taking such 
samples of oil as he may find necessary for testing purposes. 
Also such necessary quarters and apparatus free of cost, 
so that said railroad company’s inspector may make all 
tests of the oil previous to its use, to determine if it is in 
accordance with these specifications. 

All creosoted timber to be delivered as directed. 


War DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATION FOR PILING AND LUMBER— 
(U. S. ENGINEER’S OFFICE, NEw ORLEANS, LA,. 
UOcT. 16, 1915.) 


(a) Piling and lumber to be thoroughly creosoted ; lumber 
with 14 pounds creosote, and piling with 20 pounds creosote 
to the cubic foot. 

Lumber to be square edge and sound. 

Piling to be of yellow pine, straight, not less than 12 
inches nor more than 18 inches at the butt; not less than 
8 inches diameter at small end; to be stripped of bark, cut 
square at both ends, and of a uniform taper from end to end. 

Derrick timbers to be of longleaf yellow pine, of the very 
best grade, sawed to size, seasoned if possible. 

(b) All piling will be longleaf yellow pine, straight and 
sound, clear of bark, not less than 12 inches nor more than 
18 inches diameter at the butt, not less than 8 inches 
diameter at the small end, both ends cut square. Lumber 
will be square edge and sound longleaf yellow pine. All 
piling and lumber must be creosoted with the best obtainable 
dead oil of coal tar. Piling will receive not less than 20 
pounds of oil, and lumber not less than 14 pounds of oil 
per cubic foot. 

The creosote oil must be as follows: 

Specific gravity, not less than 1.03 at a temperature of 
60° F. It must ne at 95-100° F., must not boil below 


_and the quantity of oil to be injected into it. 


400° F. and must contain not less than 37-40 percent nay }- 
thalene. If the oil shows over 2% percent water, comp: a 
sation must be made for the water. No oil containing 0\ or 
8 percent of water will be used. 

The steam-seasoning must be made by the direct appli: a- 
tion of live steam admitted into the treating cylinders. 
Superheated steam must be passed through heating coils so 
as to maintain the interior of the cylinders at a temperatire 
of from 250-285-300° F. At the end of the steaming period 
the timber must be further seasoned by vacuum created in 
the cylinders, the temperature being at all times maintainod 
above the boiling point corresponding to the vacuum. Dur- 
ing this process the accumulated moisture must be frequen (ly 
removed from the cylinder. 

When the foregoing has been done, and it has been ascer- 
tained that no sap or moisture remains in the cylinder, the 
creosote oil will be admitted at a temperature of not less 
than 150° F., which must be raised to 200° F., and pressed 
into the wood under a pressure of 125 pounds per squire 
inch. The force pump producing this pressure shall be kept 
in operation until the wood has absorbed the desired quan- 
tity of oil. Pressure will then be lowered and the wood 
promptly removed from the cylinder to avoid loss of oil from 
dripping. 

Local conditions affecting the period of usefulness of the 
creosoted material at Southwest Pass are the fact that piles 
are exposed to salt water for only about four months in 
every year. Under these conditions it may be safely stated 
that creosoted piles here will have a life of twenty years, if 
not more. The painting of timbers with creosote has not 
been entirely satisfactory, as the creosote is soon dried out 
by the sun; and especially where timbers are exposed to 
wear, as soon as the timber is worn below the coat of creo- 
sote it rots, as does the untreated timber. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The oil shall be the best obtainable grade of coal-tar 
creosote; that is, it shall be a pure product of coal-tar 
distillation and shall be free from admixture of oils, other 
tars or substances foreign to pure coal-tar; it shall be com- 
pletely liquid at 38° C., and shall be free from suspended 
matter; the specific gravity of the oil at 38° C. shall be at 
least 1.03. When distilled according to the common method, 
that is, using an 8-ounce retort, asbestos covered, with 
standard thermometer, bulb 1% inches above the surface of 
the oil, the creosote, calculated on the basis of the dry oil, 
shall give no distillate below 200° C., not more than 5 per- 
cent below 210° C., not more than 25 percent below 235° C., 
and the residue above 355° C., if it exceeds 5 percent in 
quantity, shall be soft. The oil shall not contain more than 
3 percent water. 

Maximum steam pressure shall not exceed 25 pounds per 
square inch, 


During the process of steaming, the cylinder must be fre- - 


quently drained by a valve located at the lowest possible 
point. The steaming must continue from 5 to 12 hours, 
according to the degrees of seasoning, the size of the lumber 
At the end 
of the steaming period a vacuum shall be created in the 
cylinder, the temperature being at all times maintained 
above the boiling point. The vacuum must continue until 
the gage shows a reading of from 22 to 26 inches, and 
must be kept at that reading for from 2 to 5 hours. After 
it has been ascertained that no sap or moisture remains in 
the cylinder the oil shall be admitted at a temperature of 
not less than 150° F., which temperature shall be raised to 
not less than 170° F. under pressure of not less than 100 
pounds to the square inch. The force pump producing this 
pressure shall be kept in operation until the established 
system of measurement shows the wood to have absorbed the 
desired quantity of oil. The pressure shall then be released, 
and the timber completely treated and ready for removal. 

The amount of oil injected to be gaged by the difference 
between the reading of the measuring tank gage before 
the oil is admitted into the cylinder and after it is pumped 
back into the measuring tank at completion of treatment. 

The treatment of timver shall be done under the direction 
of an inspector or inspectors employed by the railroad com- 
pany, and in all respects to his or their satisfaction. 

The creosote works shall, whenever requested to do so, 





Norfolk & Western Relies Company. 








Kind of Preserv- Pounds Date 
Location Timber Species Process ative Per Cu. Ft. Placed Remarks: 
Southern Ry. Ballast deck Pine Full cell Creosote 16 1905 Still in use. 
bridges 
Southern Ry. Tank frames and Pine Full cell Creosote 16 Since Still in use. 
highway bridges . 
Seaboard Air Line Piling Loblolly Full cell Creosote 24 1903 Still good except few removed, account teredo entering where loose knots 
were developed; untreated piles are destroyed, here, Manatee River, 
1 to 2 years. 
Seaboard Air Line Trestle Pine Full cell Creosote 16 1909 Still in use. All material treated according to A, R. E. A. specifications. 
P & RR. R. Not in use long enough to establish any record of value 
Central of Ga. Not in use long enough to establish any record of value 
Lehigh Valley Newark Bay Bull pine Full cell Creosote Piling, 12 1890 Still in good condition, 1988 piling put into structure. 
trestle Caps 10 Still in good condition, 1938 caps put into structure. 
Lehigh Vailey Pier No. 8 Yellow pine Full cell Creosote Piling, 10 1890 Still in good condition, 
Jersey City Timbers, 8 
Lehigh Valley So. frt. wharf Full cell Creosote Piling, 10 1888 Still in good condition. This material in the coal dumper pier. 
Perth Amboy 
Lehigh Valley Highway bridge Creosote Seet Still in good condition. This bridge No. 43 E. of Mechanic, N. J. 
Lehigh Valley Coal dock *‘A” Creosote Piling, 12 1886 Still in good condition. 
Perth Amboy Timbers, 10 
Norfolk & Western Piling Virginia pine Full cell Creosote 12 Decay at top account teredo entering where creosote protection was defective. 
Norfolk & Western Sheet piling Pine Full cell Creosote 12 Cause for removal, decay. 
Average life) 15 to 24 years 
for piling to 12 years 
. (See specifications attached.) 
Norfolk & Western Framing for docks North Carolina Full cell Creosote 12 Draw bridge fenders removed account mechanical wear. 
and fenders pine 
Norfolk & Western Floor joists North Carolina Full cell Creosote 8 
° a 
D. L. & W. Guard rails Yellew pine Full cell Creosote 12 1908 Still in service. 
Bergen tunnel 
Di. & Ww. Bridges Yellow pine Full cell Creosote 12 1908 Still in service. 
War Department Piling and Longleaf Full cell Creosote Piling, 20 About Piling and timbers in coal dock in good condition. Piling and timbers ir 
U. S. Engineer Of- timbers Yellow pine Timbers, 14 1907 other structures, varying in age 1 to 6 years. All in good conditior 
fice, New Orleans Derrick timbers creosoted as shown lasted 7 years, rotted at base an‘! 
La. at splice, due to accumulated moisture and wearing away of edges a! 
base, exposing interior of timber. (See specifications attached 
Sunset-Central Signal poles Yellow pine Full cell Creosote 10 and 1904-1910 3 or 4 poles out of 17,827 put in use between the years 1904 and 1910 broke 
Lines 20 off in high winds at the ground line, and showed decay at that point. 
United Fruit Co. Not in use long enough to establish any record of value Use only creosote as a preservative; conditions very severe. 
: = R. R. Piling and Full cell Piling, 18 Creosote 1902-1915 About 1 percent of the old timbers have been removed account decay 
timbers Timber, 16 these failures are due largely to not protecting the cut-offs, and to holes 
being too large. (For drift bolts and other bolts, see letter and speci- 
fication of Illinois Central Railroad, attached.) 
M. K. & T. Ry. Piling 16 Only creosote piling; other timbers untreated; expect Hfe 15 to 18 years. 
Not in use long enough to establish any record of value 
Cc. M. & St. P. Bridge timbers Boil and Creosote 12 to 16 1904-1915 All material in good condition in 1915. 
Idaho & Wash. No. Bridge timbers Fir steam Creosote 12 1909-1914 All material in good condition in 1915. 
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rnish the railroad company or its inspectors samples of 

oil being used. Every detail of the work herein agreed 
be done by the creosote works shall be fully explained to 

inspectors or other officers or agents of the railroad 
olipany, and every facility shall be given them for the 
ispection of the work. A statement showing the cubical 
contents of every load of timber shall be furnished to the 
{ inspectors for their record, and they shall have access 
ill reasonable times to all records of the creosote works 
«rtaining to the treatment of timber for the railroad com- 


Ems + oo 


any. 
‘he quantity of oil to be injected into timber to be 16 
inds per cubic foot, and for piling to be 18 pounds per 
ubie foot. 


~ 


communication Dated October 6, 1915, from E. H. Bowser, 
Superintendent Timber Department Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
We have not been using treated timber long enough to 
give any very definite information. ‘The oldest timber we 
have was treated in 1902, and we have had comparatively 
few failures. In a few structures we have had quite a 
number of failures, but the percent for all the old material 
is not more than 1 percent, and these failures are largely 
due to improperly preparing the cut-offs of the piles and 
improperly boring the holes for bolts; that is, the bolt holes 
were not made so there would be a “driving fit.” 
Practically all of our failures have been south of the 
Ohio River. I will answer your questions in order as asked. 
1.—How much of this class of material have you in use? 
Answer.—About 96,000,000 feet, board measure; half tim- 





ber and half piling, piling running 9 feet, board measure, 
per lineal foot. 

2.—What is the longest period of service you have ever 
gotten from creosoted material? 

Answer.—Thirteen years. This being the oldest material 
we have on our lines. 

3.—Please give specifications under which material was 
furnished and treated, and local conditions that might affect 
its period of usefulness. 

Answer.—Copy of specifications attached. (Above.) 

4.—What is the shortest period of service you have ever 
gotten out of creosoted material? To what do you attribute 
its short life? 

Answer.—Five years. Some of this material was poorly 
treated, and this was the sole cause of failure. A small 
amount of material we have had fail in seven years, due in 
small part to poor treatment, and a large part to not prop- 
erly treating by hand the tops of piles after they were cut 
off, and by not boring holes smaller than the bolts so that 
there would be a ‘‘driving fit.” 

5.—Please give specifications under which same was fur- 
nished? 

Answer.—Same as No. 3 above, 

6.—What is the average life of creosoted material of this 
character in your work? 

Answer.—Have not been using it long enough to give 
average life. We figure that 90 percent of it will last from 
thirty to fifty years. 

7.—Have you used any other preservative than creosote 
jor this class of material? If so, what did you use and 
what service did you get? 

Answer.—We have used zine chloride (1 pound per cubic 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 

The anthracite coal operators rejected at New York Feb- 
ruary 3 the demands of their miners for a 20 percent increase 
in wages, complete recognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America, a two-year working agreement, an eight-hour day 
and changes in the methods of fixing wages. 

Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, delivered an address 
on preparedness February 6 before an audience that ap- 
plauded enthusiastically in the Hippodrome at New York. 

It is reported that detectives of the Canadian secret service 
have discovered the existence of a German plot to invade 
Canada and destroy the Welland Canal in order to prevent 
the shipment of wheat to the Allies. 

Iznace J. Paderewski, the great pianist, gained $40,000 
for the relief of Poland at a recital given in the Auditorium 
at Chicago February 6. 

A Federal grand jury February 8 voted indictments against 
consular officials of the German Government at San Fran- 
cisco, who are charged with conspiring to cripple the Ameri- 
can output of munitions of war and in other ways to help 
the cause of the Teutonic Allies. 

A call for a national convention of “men and women of 
the Irish race in America” to ‘make known to the world that 
Ireland has not been and can not be absorbed into England,” 
was issued at New York February 8 over the signatures of 
500 men of Irish lineage of prominence in different parts of 
the country. The convention is to be held in New York 
March 4-5. 

The Filipino legislature adjourned February 5 after having 
enacted an inheritance tax and also a bill for an insular 
bank with a capital of $10,000,000. 

Col. William P. Heyburn, former member of Congress from 
Iowa, died at Clarinda, Iowa, February 7 at the age of 82 
years. 

Marjorie Sterrett, a 13-year-old girl of Brooklyn, has 
started a movement among school children to raise a patriotic 
fund to build an American battleship. 

The British liner Orissa, bound from Chilean ports to 
Liverpool, has been captured by the German commerce raid- 
crs, according to information received at Boston February 8. 


Washington 


i“ he 9 cS, ati Sohrnaryv * © ill 

rhe House of Representatives February 4% passed a bill 
appropriating $500,000 to equip the Mare Island yard for 
battleship construction and $100,000 to enlarge the facilities 
of the New York navy yard and also a bill to add 300 Ba 
the number of midshipmen in the naval academy. phe 
Senate February 9 passed these measures. The President 
has issued a strong note to Australia on the sinking of the 
Petrolite. 

President Wilson February 8 accepted the German memo- 
ed i of settlement of the controversy over the sinking of 
the Lusitania and the sacrifice of 115 American lives last 
May and instructed Secretary Lansing to notify Count von 
Bornstorff. 

Che Senate naval committee February 8 reported to the 
Senate favorably the bill providing for an appropriation of 
$11,000,000 fora Government armor plate plant. 

Ustimates of the Ordnance Bureau on ammunitions and 
equipment needed by the navy during the coming Pred 
exceeded by almost $12,000,000 the amount Secretary Daniels 
asked Congress to appropriate, according to figures gn 
the House naval committee by Admiral Strauss, chief of the 
bureau. 

(he largest hydroaeroplane possessed by the United States 
and the first Posy built in Government shops now is unde 
construction at the Washington navy yard. - 

in a statement issued February 6 the committee on indus: 
trial relations, of which Frank P. Waish is chairman, asset te d 
that 250,000 men, women and children are killed in indus- 
tries each year, while 4,700,000 are wounded. In_addition 
to this, it declares that 500,000 children die annually in the 
congested working districts of the country, 100,000 of w hom 
ave killed by poverty before they reach their first birthday. 

Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, commanding the canal 
ra ioe, told the Senate military committee February 3 that 
~>.000 men, or more than one-fourth of the present total 





rength of the standing army, are needed to insure protec- 
ion of the Panama Canal. i 

The Philippine Independence bill was passed by the Senate 
I ae rg a vote, of 52 to 24. The bill contains the 
‘‘arke amendment which provides for the liveration of the 
iiands from American rule from two to four years after 
the approval of the act. : 

In a report to the Senate, Secretary of the Interior Lane 
: aeced the blame for the existing high prices of gasoline on 
i.e Standard Oil group of oil companies. ; 

Rear Admiral Blue, chief of the bureau_of navigation, 
(-clared before the House naval committee February 8 that 
{.c American navy now is ready to meet any foe it may be 
(‘led upton to encounter in the Pacific. 

he House of Renresentatives February 8 passed the 
lilian appropriation bill, carrying $10,175,000. 

“hairman Moon of the House postoffice committee, in his 
op ning statement on the postoffice bill, charged the railroads 
were maintaining a lobby to obtain increased rates for 
carrying mail, 


FOREIGN 


An official decree has been issued confiscating the entire 
stocks of leather in Austria and Hungary for military pur- 
poses. : 

A parliamentary paper, issued in London February 7, gives 
the translations of all the documents taken from Capt. 
Franz von Papen, the former German military attache at 
Washington, and the full entries of his bank account, with 
facsimiles of checks and stubs. 

It is reported from Berlin that the German Government 
soon will place a ban on the importation of articles of luxury 
of every description. 

German investigators report that the total damage suffered 
by East Prussia as_a_ result of the two invasions by the 
Russians will reach $375,000,000. 

The Japanese liner Daijin Maru was sunk February 2 in 
a collision with the steamship Linan, 80 miles from Swatow, 
and 160 lives were Iest. Twenty-one persons were saved. 

The Manchester Guardian in an editorial suggests that 
Viscount Bryce, formerly British ambassador to the United 
States, or Arthur J. Balfour, first lord of the admiralty, be 
sent to the United States with full powers to adjust the 
blockade controversy with the United States Government. 

The Bulgarian Government has voted to erect a marble 
monument at Nish to commemorate the meeting there on 
January 18 of Emperor William and King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. 


foot) for treating all longleaf timber that has had too much 
sap on it to be used without treatment, and this treatment 
was merely to make the sap last as long as the heart, and 
the results have been good. We use this treated material 
with all heart untreated longleaf pine. We find that treat- 
ment with zine chloride will very much prolong the life of 
this timber, the heartwood as well as the sapwood. We 
have just begun treating with zinc chloride all bridge mate- 
rial for open-deck trestles. 

8.—Have you made any definite service tests on this class 
of material? If you have, what results do you expect? 

Answer.—We have no specially prepared service tests on 
this class of material. We have the dates on which the 
creosoted structures were built, and we consider this a much 
better method of getting a record than from any specially 
made tests for which, nine times out of ten, the matertal 
is specially treated and handled and does not conform to 
the ordinary practice. We figure the sapwood will last as 
long as the heartwood, and the sapwood not decaying, will 
be a protection against fire from hot coals dropped from 
engines, and that all of the material will last probably 30 
percent longer than all heart yellow pine untreated. 

9.—Please indicate for what reason most removals were 
maue, 

Answer.—Removals were made partly from bad treatment, 
partly from improperly protecting parts framed after treat- 
ment and partly from decay around the bolt holes, due to 
the holes being too large to make a tight fit for the bolt. 
This applies to creosoted material only as we have not been 
using zine chloride long enough to show results. 

I think the last paragraph in answer to No. 8 is meant to 
apply to material treated with zine chloride. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


The steamer Koenig Albert, flying the Italian flag and with 
300 Serbian refugees on board, has been captured by the 
Austrian war craft in the Adriatic, it was announced at 
Berlin February 3. 

The historic Canadian parliament building was destroyed 
February 3 by a fire in which seven persons perished. The 
building was valued at about $5,000,000. There was no 
insurance. 

President Porras of Panama February 6 formally opened 
the Panama National Exposition. 

To relieve starving thousands in Poland the German Gov- 
ernment, it was announced February 4, has agreed to permit 
American representatives to take over complete control of 
the food situation and has furthermore agreed that no food 
now in Poland or to be: imported will be requisitioned by 
Germany. 

The Marseilles Rhone Canal, a great engineering work 
that has been under way for some time, is now nearly com 
pleted. The canal will make it possible for small Medi 
terranean “steamers to enter the Rhone and sea traffie as far 
up the river as Lyons. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, president of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, died recently at London, England, at 
the age of 85 years. 

It is officially announced that the London Board of Trade, 
in conjunction with the board of agriculture, is taking steps 
to mobilize a sufficient number of women to work the land 
in order to meet the shortage of agricultural labor. 
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a Editor, 

he Arerican Lumberman, 
431 Dearborn Strect, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sir and Friend:-=- 


service. 


February 2, 1916. 





oe aN Hisannri, 
Seer | ey State Board of Agvicuttuye 
wAs fs) Sereelarys Office, 


CROP REPORTS 
AND STATISTICS 


I an writing to you to say that under separate cover I an sending 

you our Nay Time in Missouri, our Some Strut story, and also sending 
. you the 1915 numbers of our bulletins now in stock, and that we are 

going to put you upon our regular mailing list, and trust that you may 
eee your way clear after you size us up to put the American Lumberman 
on the exchange list of this office. 

Your farm work is doing a great service to the lumbermen and 
through the lumbermen to the farmers of a very large sieve and I 


desire to acknowledge a keen appreciation of this splendid public 


Yours truly, 


YEWELL MAYES 
SCCRETARY 


W.t NELSON 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


P P.LEWIS.Presipnent 
W.R WILKINSON.V. Pres 
WA BRIGHT, Treasurer 
ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE TO 
COLUMBIA,MO 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
APIARY INSPECTIGN 


~ Seeretery. 
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BETTER FIRE STATISTICS FOR CHICAGO ARE ASSURED 


Officials and City Organizations Co-operate in Needed Reform—Comprehensive Statistics and Report Forms Are 
Devised and Adopted—Analjysis of the Report and Suggestions for Improvement 


Since the study of the Chicago fire statistics of 1913 
made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN various articles in 
its columns have pointed out the almost absolute incom- 
pleteness of the information recorded about fires in this 
city and suggested the opportunity of securing an anal- 
ysis of fires and their causes which would be really worth 
while because of the fact that the city possesses electric 
tabulating equipment with ample capacity to take on the 
very moderate addition work which would be involved. 
In an article published on March 12, 1915, the question 
of obtaining the actual facts as to fires and their causes, 
and as to the lumber industry the relation of the use 
of wood as a building material to the fires which occur, 
was discussed in detail. It was pointed out that nowhere 
at the present time are statistics recorded which enable 
an intelligent study to be made of the different variable 
factors entering into the problem. 

On July 3, 1915, another article was published indi- 
cating the possibility of securing some improvement in 
this direction. Through efforts initiated by the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN this question had been presented to the 
Western Society of Engineers, to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and to the City Club of Chicago. The engi- 
neers’ body, adopting a resolution declaring the need of 
better statistics and more complete reporting of fires, 
appointed a committee of five to whom the matter was 
referred. This committee held a meeting of organization 
at about the beginning of the summer vacation season 
but its further activities have not been evident. In the 
Association of Commerce the matter was referred to a 
subcommittee, with a prominent architect as chairman, 
who reported favorably, having before it a suggested 
form and systems for securing and tabulating the infor- 
mation which had been compiled by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. No definite action by the ways and means com- 
mittee of the organization, however, upon its report of 
the subeommittee has since been announced. 

In the City Club the representation of the matter 
found the committee on publicity and statistics without 
a chairman. On October 25 the chairmanship of this 
committee was offered to Albert Cone, associate editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a member of the 
City Club, and was accepted by him. One committee 
meeting was held prior to the holidays, which was largely 
given over to matters of organization. 

The matter of needed reform in the fire statistics of 
the city was presented to this committee by its chairman 
at its regular bi-weekly meeting on Thursday, January 20, 
and its next meeting on Thursday, February 3, was de- 
voted to an inspection tour at the City Hall, where the 
work of the electric tabulating machines was inspected 
and the methods of their operation explained. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to prepare the committee for 
taking up a study of the fire department’s annual report 
and its statistics, with a view to suggesting improvements. 

In the meantime, however, other forces had been at 
work on this matter. The form of battalion report de- 
vised by Mr. Cone to give the required information to 
adapt it to the new tabulating method had been presented 
to the statistical expert representing in Chicago territory 
the manufacturers of the tabulating machinery, and also 
to the two fire prevention engineers of the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention and Public Safety of the Chicago Fire 
Department, E. W. Case and Charles W. Hejda. The 
details as to the information to be recorded were in fact 
worked out through consultation with these two expert 
authorities. 


A Short Cut Reform Dodges Red Tape 

The improved statistics were to be put into effect 
through a change in the method of recording and report- 
ing fires used by the fire department. This would, of 
course, involve overturning established customs and 
abandoning the printed forms heretofore used. This 
would take considerable time and involve the codperation 
of a number of different people, including the fire mar- 
shal, the members of the council committee having charge 
of the fire department, and perhaps legislation by the 
council itself. 

Meanwhile a shorter method of securing in a general 
way the desired statistical results suggested itself to 
Charles W. Hejda, deputy fire prevention engineer. The 
act creating a State fire marshal also provided for re- 
ports of all fires to be sent to his office in Springfield 
and these reports for the city of Chicago were secured 
through the fire department. The form used was an 
individual report for each fire, and Mr. Hejda saw that 
by amending the form of the report so as to make it 
include the desired information as to each fire and by 
arranging to have these reports recorded in duplicate by 
the use of carbon paper, one copy could be kept in the 
Fire Prevention Bureau while the other was forwarded 
to Springfield. These reports could then be edited and 
coded and a tabulating machine card punched for each 
report so that the analysis and additions could be made 
by the use of the electric tabulating equipment operated 
under the comptroller’s office but used also by a most 
commendable codperative arrangement for the statistics 
of the police, health, water and some other city depart- 
ments, in addition to the statistical work of the comp- 
troller’s office itself. 

Mr. Hejda arranged with State Fire Marshal Walter H. 
Bennett for a revision of the form of report and himself 
revised it; and prepared, in codperation with the sta- 
tistical experts who control the operation of the tabulat- 
ing machines, a code of fire report analysis which is the 





Date and hour 








most comprehensive that has yet anywhere been devised. 
It is herewith reprinted in full: 


Key to Fire Statistics—Chicago Bureau of Fire 


Prevention 


twelve 2-hour periods. 


Battalion—(Nos. 1 to 26). 
Class of Building: 


Class 1 
dise warehouses 
square feet ground area. 

11 Wood 
12 Stone 
13 Brick 


Class 2—Office buildings, clubhouses, hotels and lodging 
and rooming houses with sleeping accommodations for 
twenty or more people; hospitals, jails, police stations, 


asylums and similar institutions. 
21 Wood 
22 Stone 

Brick 





Class 3—Family residences (single family) and stables 
or garages less than 500 square feet 


Height in stories—1 to 24. 
Interior construction; 


1 Ordinary joist 

2 Slow burning 

3 Mill 

4 Incombustible 

5 Fireprvot; protected steel 

6 Fireproof; reinforced concrete 


Occupancy: 


01 Apartments: 
02 Amusements and worship: 
01 Ball parks 
02 Churches 
03 Dance halls 
04 Exposition buildings 
05 Roller rinks 
O06 Theaters 
O07 “Walk around shows” 
0:3 Automobiles : 
01 Electrics 
02 Garages 
03 Gasoline cars 
04 Repair shops 
05 Salesrooms 
06 Supplies 
OT Vulcanizing 
04 Bakeries: 
01 Biscuit factories 
02 Pie factories 
03 Retail bakeries 
04 Wholesale bakeries 
05 Boats: 
01 Boat houses 
02 Bridge shanties 
03 Canal boats 
04 Docks 
05 Dredges 
06 Water craft 
06 Brick Yards: 
01 Statuary works 
02 Terra cotta works 
03 Tile works 
07 Broom Factories: 
01 Broom corn warehouse 
02 Brush factories 
O08 Candy Factories : 
01 Glucose factories 
02 Starch works 
09 Celluloid : 
01 Films 
02 Novelties 
10 Chemical Works: 
01 Bromide factory 
02 Chemical laboratory 
03 Patent medicine 
04 Wholesale drugs and chemicals 
11 Cleaners, Dyers and Laundries: 
01 Carpet cleaners 
02 Dry rooms 
03 Dry cleaning buildings 
04 Laundries, hand 
05 Laundries, power 
06 Stores (cleaners) 
12 Commission Houses: 
13 Department Stores: 
01 Dry goods 
02 Gents’ furnishings 
03 Ladies’ furnishings 
04 Mail order 
14: Dwellings: 
01 Chicken houses 
02 Children’s play houses 
03 Private barns and stables 
04 Private garages 
05 Sheds 
15 Fertilizer Works: 
01 Gluc factories 
16 Garment Workers: 
01 Apron manufacturing 
02 Clothing manufacturing 
03 Cloak manufacturing 
04 Dress makers 
05 Overall manufacturers 
06 Shirt manufacturers 
O7 Shirtwaist manufacturers 
O08 Tailor shops 
09 Wearing apparel (miscellaneous) 
10 Wholesale 
17 Gas Works: 
01 Acetylene 
02 Coke products 
18 Glass and Crockery : 
01 Art glass factories 
02 Bottle manufacturing 
03 Wholesale 
19 Grain Elevators: 
01 Breweries 
02 Distillers 
03 Feed mills 
04 Flour mills 
05 Malt houses 
06 Vinegar works 
20 Grease Factories : 
01 Butter 
02 Butterine 
03 Dairies 
04 Extracting plants 
05 Garbage reduction 
06 Lard rendering 
O7 Slaughter houses 


In the fire department system hours are 
numbered from 1 to 24 and the statistics record fires by 


31 Wood 
32 Stone 
33 Brick 


41 Wood 
42 Brick 


sion charge. 


Class 5—Theaters with movable scenery and an adi 


Class 4—Churches, halls, skating rinks and halls (or 
theatrical purposes other than included in class 
also schools of less than 100 seating capacity. 


is- 


Public halls of less than 600 seating 


capacity which are only occasionally used for ihe- 
atrical exhibitions are excepted in this class «nd 
included in class 4 


Stores, except department stores, and merchan- 51 Brick 
; also stables and garages of over 500 


Class 6—Tenements and apartments with separate quar- 


ters for two or more families. 


61 Wood 
32 Stone 
63 Brick 


72 Stone 
73 Brick 


Class 8—School buildings of 100 seating capacity 
more. (Smaller schools are included in class 4.) 


81 Wood 
82 Stone 


ground area. 83 Brick 


OS Smoke houses 
09 Soap factories 
10 Tallow rendering 
21 Groceries: 
01 Retail 
02 Spice mills 
03 Wholesale 
22 Hair Goods: 
01 Feather factories 
02 Felt works 
03 Hair goods 
23 Junk Shops: 
01 Burlap bags 
02 Rags and rubber 
03 Second-hand stores 
24 Leather Goods: 
OL Belting manufacturing 
02 Leather novelties 
03 Shoe factories 
04 Shoes (wholesale) 
05 Tanneries 
25 Machine Shops: 
01 Bed spring factories 
02 Blacksmith shops 
03 Boiler shops 
04 Forge works 
05 Foundries 
06 Light fixture manufacturing 
07 Plumbing goods manufacturing 
OS Sheet metal works 
09 Steel mills 
26 Miscellaneous : 
01 Button factories 
02 Can factories 
03 Canvas factories 
04 Carpet works 
05 Pipe factories 
06 Sporting goods 
07 Toy factories 
O08 Vending machine factories 
27 Offices : 
01 Billiards 
2 Bowling 
03 Commercial 
04 Doctors and dentists 
28 Oils: 
01 Asphaltum works 
02 Metal polish 
03 Oil cloth factories 
04 Oil mills (cotton seed) 
05 Oil mills (linseed) 
06 Oil mixing 
O07 Paints and color works 
O08 Rectifying works 
09 Retail dealers 
10 Refineries 
11 Roofing materials 
12 Shade cloth factories 
13 Shoe polish factories 
14 Sign works 
15 Tanks 
16 Varnish manufacturing 
17 Warehouses 
18 Wholesale dealers 
29 Paper Houses: 
01 Bags 
02 Boxes (paper) manufacturing 
03 Coated board manufacturing 
04 Flat stock 
05 Netvs clipping bureaus 
06 Paper stock 
OT Wall paper manufacturing 
30 Printing : 
01 Book binderies 
02 Electrotypers 
03 Engraving 
04 Jobbers 
05 Lithographing 
06 Newspapers 
07 Photographers 
O08 Platers 
09 Publishers 
10 Stereotypers 
31 Public Properties: 
01 Bath houses 
02 Dumps 
03 Park building and other proper- 
ties 
04 Power houses 
05 Public buildings 
06 Pumping stations 
07 Shops 
32 Railroad Properties : 
1 Baggage rooms 
02 Cars 
03 Car barns 
04 Freight houses 
05 Passenger stations 
06 Shanties 
33 Retail Stores: 
01 Auction houses 
02 Banks 
03 Barber shops 
04 Bird stores 
05 Book stores 
06 Candy stores 
07 Cigar stores 
OS Drug stores 
09 Saloons 
34 Rooming Houses: 
01 Charitable institutions 
02 Club houses 


Class 7—Department stores. 
71 Wood 


03 Detention houses 
04 Fire stations 
05 Hospitals 
06 Hotels 
07 Jails 
OS Lodging houses 
09 Police stations 
10 Restaurants 
11 Rooming houses (regular) 
35 Rubber Goods: 
01 Auto tires 
02 Jobbers 
08 Manufacturing 
04 Rubberizing shops 
36 Schools: 
01 Business colleges 
02 Parochial 
03 Private 
04 Public 
37 Stables (Teaming and Livery) : 
88 Stock Yards (Miscellaneous) : 
39 Storage Warehouses: 
01 Cold storage 
02 Freight 
03 Furniture 
40 Tobacco Works: 
01 Cigar factories 
02 Cigarette factories 
03 Leaf tobacco 
04 Snuff factories 
05 Tobacco factories 
06 Wholesale 
41 Upholstering : 
01 Cotton waste 
02 Furniture repair shops 
03 Mattress factories 
42 Vehicles on Streets: 
01 Ash wagons 
02 Automobiles 
03 Elevated cars 
04 Street cars 
05 Wagons 
43 Wood and Coal Yards: 
01. Bins 


02 Charcoal works and storage 
03 Coal pockets 
04 Coal offices 
05 Coal piles 
06 Kindling dealers 
07 Wood piles 
44 Wood Working: 
01 Car shops 
92 Carpenter shops 
03 Carriage and wagon works 
04 Casket factories 
05 Chair factories 
06 Cigar box factories 
07 Cooper shops 
08 Cork factories 
09 Furniture factories 
10 Lumber yards 
11 Piano factories 
12 Planing mills 
13 Wooden box factories 


Fire Communicated to: 


1 Frame to Frame 

2 Frame to Brick 

3 Frame to Fireproof 
4 Brick to Frame 

5 Brick to Brick 

6 Brick to Fireproof 


Number of Buildings: 


1 Communicated to two buildings 
1 Communicated to three buildings 
3 Communicated to four buildings 
4 Communicated to five buildings 
5 Communicated to six buildings 
6 Communicated to seven buildings 
7 Communicated to eight buildings 
8 Communicated to nine buildings 
9 Communicated to more than nine 
buildings 
Suspicious Fires: 
1 Yes 
3 No 
Number of Persons Injured: 
1 Members of Fire Department 
2 Members of Police Department 
3 Citizens 
Number of Persons Killed: 
1 Members of Fire Department 
2 Members of Police Department 
3 Citizens 
Causes of Fire: 
01 Building Collapse: 
02 Chemicals: 
01 Acids 
02 Iixplosives 
03 Flash lights 
03 Collisions: 
01 Automobiles 
02 Cars 
03 Locomotives 
04 Communicated : 
05 Electric: 
01 Appliances 
02 Batteries 
03 Dynamos 
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04 Fuse and switch boxes 15 Incendiary : 03 Forges 
05 Heaters 01 Arson 04 Foundries 
o6 Light goods 02 Bombs 05 Heating devices 
07 Manholes 03 Burglars 06 Locomotives 
OS Motors O4 Pyro-maniacs os Spontaneous Combustion : 
09 Stereopticon - Matches : 01 Charcoal 
10 Wiring O01 Candles : 02 Coal 
OG Kad Alams : 02 Children with matches 03 Dust explosious 
v7 Film 03 Children with fire 64 Fireless cookers 
O1 Celluloid 04 Rats and matches 05 Grain 
OS Friction : 05 Torches 06 Hay 
01 Bearings and journals 06 Tramps OT Rags and waste 
02 Belts 15 Miscellaneous : 08 Rubbish 
o9 Fumigating 01 Calls for other than fire purposes 25 Unknown 
a gy be — Place and Origin of Fire—Numbers 1 to 
02 ‘Appliances 01 Alcohol 22 are reserved for a code which has 
03 Combustible material too close to 02 Alcohol appliances and lamps not yet been completed. That portion 
jets 03 Asphaltum which has already been established is 
04 Engines 04 Back fires as follows: 
05 Fire places 05 Cleaning with benzine and gaso- 51 Sub- basement 
06 Jets line 52 Basement 
07 Leaky pipes 06 Dip tanks o3 Attic 
08 Mantles 07 Disinfectants 54 Roof (gravel) 
09 Meters OS Gasoline lighting systems 55 Roof (incombustible) 
10 Ovens 09 Gasoline stoves 56 Roof (shingle) 
11 Plates 10 Gasoline torches and pots 57 Awnings 
12 Pressing irons 11 Oil boiling 58 Porches 
13 Ranges 12 Oil furnaces 59 Signs 
14 Stoves 13 Oil lamps Private protection of assistance in extin- 
11 Grease Chutes: 14 Oil stoves guishing fires: 
01 Rendering and refining 15 Oil tanks 1 Yes 
02 Smoke houses 16 Paints 3 No 
12 Heating and Steam Power: 17 Percolators Pena eee — i iia 
01 Ashes, hot coals and cinders 18 Shoe polish Sprinklers and Other Protective Equip- 
02 Boilers, high pressure 19 Stove polish ment: 
03, Boilers, low pressure 20 Tar kettles 1to99 Number sprinkler heads opened 
04 Brass furnaces 21 Varnish kettles 1 Sprinklers extinguished fire 
05 Candy kettles 


18 Pickers: 
01 Garners 

19 Re-Kindles 

20 Rubbish : 


06 Chimneys and flues 
07 China kilns 
OS Clothes near stoves ete. 


2 Sprinklers held fire in check 

3 Sprinklers failed 

1to 9 Number inside standpipes avail 
able 


AS 


09 Coffee roasters 01 Burning of 1to 9 Number hose leads used 

10 Coke ovens 02 Ignition of 1 Private portable apparatus in- 
11 Corn poppers 03 Sawdust shavings stalled 

12 Cupolas 04 Shavings 2 Private portable appartus in- 
183 Fire places 21 Seasonal ; stalled and used 

14 Forges 01 Christmas trees 3 Private portable apparatus in- 
15 Garbage burners 02 Fireworks stalled effective 

16 Hot air furnaces 03 Lightning 4 Private portable appartus in- 
17 Hot water heaters be Prairie fires stalled not effective 

18 Metal furnaces 


19 Peanut roasters 

20 Salamanders 

21 Smoke stacks 

22 Steam pipes 

23 Stove pipes 

24 Stoves 

25 ) WRNE systems 


22 Smoking 


23 Sparks: 
o1 Chimneys 
02 Electric 


05 Thawing gas pipes 
06 Thawing water pipes 
O07 Wind storms 


01 Gackine in bed 


Value of building (estimated) 
Damage to building (estimated) 
Insurance upon building 

Value of contents (estimated) 
Damage to contents (estimated) 
Insurance upon contents (estimated) 





imei: with : niin Code 


The eight classes of buildings shown in this code cor- 
respond with the eight classes of the Chicago building 
code. At first glance it might be considered that inas- 
much as some of these classes are rather comprehensive 
it might have been better to provide for a subdivision. 
In class 1, for example, stores and mercantile warehouses 
ot every sort except department stores are included and 
also stables and garages having a ground area of 500 
square feet or over. This, of course, includes a widely 
varying class of buildings. 

It should be noted, however, that in addition to these 
classes a complete code of occupancy is provided which 


can be used for purposes of a1) 





that this code includes this particular point, and the com- 


“parative liability of frame and brick buildings to com- 


municate fire to adjoining property is for the first time to 
be revealed. 

The next classification merely classifies the communi- 
cated fires as to their extent. The wording is, however, 
somewhat ambiguous. Classification No. 1 is defined as 
communicated to two buildings. The intention probably 
is to devote this classification to those fires where one 
other building than the primary building was involved, 
but technically the communication here is to one building 
only in addition to the primary building. For the causes 
of fire, also, a very satisfactory code is provided. There 





subdivision. If in class 1 
it is desired to study stores 
only as separated from sta- 
bles and garages, it is neces- 
sary only to sort the class 1 
statistical ecards by occu- 
paney, which will at once sep- 
arate the buildings oceupied 
for the two latter purposes 
from the other. Indeed, it 
would be possible to separate 
all the different kinds of 
stores from each other in a 
similar way. 

It should be understood, 
also, that the three divisions 
provided under these classes 
refer to the construction of 
exterior walls and that fur- 
ther information is recorded 
as to the character of the in- barn, shed, store, factory, ° 
terior construction. In brick oe 
huildings, therefore, it is pos- sia salaaamnal 
sible to separate those havy- 
ing the ordinary joist inte- 
riors from those of mill con- 

truetion, slow burning con- 
struetion ete. 

The occupancy classifica- 
ion is very complete and 
adequate. There are forty- 
‘our main  elassifications, 
running from apartments to 
woodworking, and under 


Date and hour of Fire 
a ALOE EE OER TE 
( wood } 
Class of Building ; stone - 
brick } 
Height in Stories .. 
Interior Construction . 


State explicitly whether oc- } 
cupied as dwelling, flat, | 


Occupants... 

Fire communicated to 
Suspect (If fire is suspicious) 
Number injured 

Number killed 


Cause of fire 





Was Private Protection of 


State Fire Marshal of Pllinnis 


ROOM 1103 STATE BUILDING, RANDOLPH AND FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


This Form of Report is for Use in the City of Chicago Only 


Place of Origin of Fire ‘if roof, state type)... 


—= 


FIRE REPORT 


FOR THE USE OF 


FIRE MARSHAL RECORDS PUBLIC—SECTION 6 


NOTICE 
Report all fires where there is a loss. 


Do not give amount of loss as nominal; state an esti- 
mated amount in figures. 


seveene State the circumstances of the fire, prey were how and 
where it originated, and any other material facts 


If suspicious of incendiary origin, state the grounds for 
suspicion and mention date insurance was taken out. 


INDICATING THE CAUSE OF THE FIRE. 


“Carelessness” cannot be accepted as a cause of a fire 
because all fires save those from an adjoining fire, incen- 
diarism and oo result from carelessness. 


“Adjoining Fire” applies in all cases in which the burn- 
ing of a pone building is the cause. 


“Burning Rubbish” indicates the cause to have been 
sparks from a pile of rubbish which was being burned to 
get rid of it, while the ‘‘rubbish burning’’ indicates that 
sparks or fire lighted rubbish. 

“Overheated Stove” is not explicit enough. What was 
ignitéd by it should be stated. A sound stove properly 
sc pe and protected cannot burn a house by being over- 

eated. 


“Sparks.” Tell the source of the spark 4nd what it ig- 
nited. If from an engine it should be shown if it came from 
a locomotive, or a traction or a stationery engine. 


“Spontaneous Combustion.” Tell the material in which 
it occurred and the condition as to ventilation. 


“Gasoline.” All Sayre fires start with an explosion. 
ie aces In every case state how the gasoline was being used and 
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munieated. It will be noted 


IMPROVED FORM OF FIRE REPORT FOR CHICAGO 


are here twenty-five main classifications and a sufficient 
number of subelassifications for each main class. 
Some Light on Roof Fires 

The present method of recording fires embodies no pro 
vision for telling in what part of the structure the fire 
originated, although this information is of much impor- 
tance in studying the fires from a prevention stand- 
point. This code as to place of origin of fire is intended 
to provide information upon this important point, al- 
though the code details have not been completely worked 
out. There is here, however, a suggestion of some rather 
definite information as to roof fires which will throw 
some light upon the relation of wooden shingles to this 
cause of fire. A question arises here, however, as to what 
is a roof fire. Is it one which originates upon the ex- 
terior surface of the roof or is it a fire which comes from 
a defective chimney, or some similar cause, and communi- 
cates to the roof rafters or sheathing from below to be 
considered in this category or classed as an attie fire? 
This is somewhat important. In the first theory there can 
be no roof fire in a slate roof, while if the second theory 
is adopted the wooden rafters and sheathing supporting 
the slate are quite as inflammable as though the outer 
covering were of shingles. It is understood that only 
fires attacking the upper surface will be classified as 
“‘roof fires,’? which is correct practice. 

There is also another rather unfortunate thing about 
this code arrangement on this subject. If a fire occurs 
in the roof the information as to what kind of a roof it 
is is thereby automatically revealed; otherwise not. This 
information would be much more valuable if it were 
known as to all of the buildings in which fires occurred 
the kind of roofs they were covered with; this would 
afford a basis for determining at least approximately 
whether roof fires were a larger percentage of fires in 
general in this or that kind of roof than in some other. 
The three classes of roofs given are also not a sufficient 
division. All kinds of roofs, except flat gravel and 
shingle, are thrown into the one general classification 
‘‘ineombustible.’? The classification of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Laboratories provides eight different classes for 
roof coverings. To allow the flimsiest sort of prepared 
roofing to hide its shortcomings behind the skirts of 
roofs of slate and heavy asbestos and well protected 
metal is unjust. 

The information code as to sprinklers, standpipes and 
portable apparatus is, of course, of considerable value 
in studying sprinklered fires and the efficiency of this 
extremely important fire preventive device, the only really 
effective resistance which has as yet been offered to the 
onward march of fire loss, figures in all that thas thus far 
been accomplished. The figures as to value of building 
and contents and damage to building and contents follow 
the form at present used. The actual loss in fires, how- 
ever, is also to be obtained by a follow-up system from 
the insurance adjustments—not the amount paid by the 
insurance companies but their appraisal of the actual 
loss, made as a basis for determining the amount of the 
claim (which under the co-insurance clause or for other 
reasons is often smaller than the loss). 

No such comprehensive code of statistics, involving so 
many variable factors, could be put in force without re- 
vealing some need for further amendment, and doubtless 
some changes and additions will be made to this code 
from time to time. It appears to be a very complete and 
satisfactory one in a general way and the author, C. W. 
Hejda, is highly to be praised for the result of bis ardu- 
ous labors not only during working hours but evenings 
and Sundays in getting this improved method of statis- 
tics in actual operation. It is not yet being practically 
operated so far as the tabulations are concerned, but the 
improved form of fire reports has been filed dating from 
midnight on December 31, 1915, and the tabulations can 
be quickly made from them as soon as the printed card 
forms for the machines are received and punched. 

How the System Is Worked 

The improved report form is illustrated herewith. 
These will be edited in the Fire Prevention Bureau and 
each item of information marked with its proper code 
number in the key scheme. A key punch operator will 
then take these reports and from each one will punch a 
card as indicated by these code numbers. The original 
reports will then be filed away in order according to the 
file number of the premises where the fire occurred, in 
the file number system which is already in use in the Fire 
Prevention Bureau. As a matter of fact, two cards will 
be punched from each report, as the code exceeds the 
capacities of a single card. 

Machines will then automatically sort the No. 1 cards 
into the desired classes and if under each class the details 
of value and loss are required in addition to the informa- 
tion as to number of fires, the No. 2 cards, arranged in 
numerical order, will be gone over and the proper number 
selected corresponding to those for the original or No. 1 
cards in the particular class to be recorded. 

A Few Desirable Items Omitted 


There are, of course, a number of factors that are not 
included in this code. In the opinion of the writer one 
of the more important of these is the distance of the fire 
from the fire station. It makes a very material difference 
in any given fire whether the attack upon the fire begins 
ten minutes or thirty minutes after its inception. It is 
these few inactive minutes at the beginning which largely 
determine the amount of loss of property or perhaps of 
life in the individual fire. The distance from the fire 
station is, of course, the indirect factor, the direct factor, 
as above indicated, being the time it takes the fire com- 
pany to arrive and attack the fire with a stream of water 
or a chemical stream or such other means as are used, 
As a matter of fact both facts should be recorded,—the 
time between the receipt of alarm at the engine house and 
the first attack upon the fire, and also the approximate 
distance from the fire station. With this information 


(Concluded on Page 66.) 
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FREIGHT CONGESTION RETARDS TRADE 


Railroads Find Themselves Hopelessly Entangled as 
Result of Accumulations at Ports 





The congestion at eastern ports caused by the heavy 
shipment of material for the warring nations of Europe 
and the lack of ships to carry these exports forward 
have produced such a serious situation that railroads 
throughout the country have placed an embargo upon 
almost all shipments destined not only for eastern ports, 
but some of the Pacific coast ports. This embargo, 
which is general with lines touching at seaport, is af- 
fecting all freight, with the exception of live stock, 
perishable stuff and food for human consumption. This 
situation is a serious drawback to the lumber trade 
and many lumbermen are complaining bitterly to the 
carriers who find themselves unable to relieve con- 
ditions. 

Concerning the embargo situation a prominent of- 
ficial of one of the big railway systems said to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

On account of scarcity of ships to take freight offered for 
export there has been an enormous accumulation of freight 


at eastern seaporis. This situation began to get serious 
about December 15 and has continued in more or less modi- 
fied form since. As eastern ports were embargoed freight 


began to flow to the Pacific ports and the situation there also 
has become so serious that an embargo has been placed on 
account of the heavy shipments of war material that are 
being sent into Europe through Vladivostok. The tying up 
of freight at the gateways has produced such an extreme 
shortage of all kinds of equipment of the carriers that the 
embargoes have been necessary. The embargo is so rigid 
that practically the only freight that is going through is 
live stock, perishable food and food for human consumption. 

As a visual example of the embargo situation the 
official called for his chief clerk and asked that he 
bring him his embargoes. The clerk returned laden 
with all that he could carry. ‘‘You can readily see 
the seriousness of the situation,’’ remarked the rail- 
road official. 

A well known Chicago lumberman who is now in 
the East telegraphed his office on Thursday that the 
embargo of the carrier was affecting all lumber ship- 
ments east of Altoona, Pa. Another local lumberman 
cited an instance as a seriousness of the embargo, 
stating that he had two cars of lumber destined for 
New Britain, Conn., in transit for the last ninety days 
and that he had been unable to learn its present 
destination except that it had moved east of Buffalo. 

The usual reply of the carriers to the lumbermen is 
that they will make deliveries as soon as they can, 
but the information as a rule is generally indefinite. 
The situation is especially serious to shippers of lum- 
ber and products that go into New England territory. 


- 


ATTEMPT TO BREAK UP EMBARGO 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 7.—Traffic Manager G. A. 
Cartwright, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, who has been checking up the embargo on the east- 
ern terminals, said today that although the situation is 
more serious at present than it has been at any time he 
feels that every effort that is humanly possible is being 
made by the carriers to move the congested freight, and 
that any day is likely to find the embargo raised in part, 
if not in whole. Perishables are taken care of as rapidly 
as possible, but at this writing all lumber is shut out 
from the eastern markets, the embargo covering all New 
England with the exception of Boston and Maine, which 
are reached by most circuitous routes. Traffic managers 
are keeping the wires hot in an endeavor to find an 
opening somewhere in the embargo to get their ship- 
ments through. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS ARE MANY 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 5.—A grave situation has 
arisen in the local lumber industry which affects both 
buyers and shippers. This is caused by the severe con- 
gestion of lumber at the local shipping wharves, the 
embargo on lumber at the terminals of the eastern rail- 
roads, the excess of the demand over the supply and the 
great urgency of this demand. 

Within the last few days a slight decline in the demand 
has occurred because shippers have been unable to guar- 
antee delivery at any certain time. Buyers in large con- 
suming centers obviously need lumber and are willing 
to pay almost any price, providing an absolutely spe- 
cific guaranty can be assured as to delivery. Yards 
are said to have greatly reduced stocks and the pros- 
pective building and repair work promises requirements 
for an immense stock of lumber. 

The transportation of this lumber constitutes a prob- 
lem which during the last few days has become acute. 
All steamships leaving this port are taking all the lum- 
ber that they possibly can carry, but at the same time 
on each trip are being forced to leave large quantities of 
lumber behind. As a result the local wharves are piled high 
with accumulated lumber. To further complicate mat- 
ters the Clyde Line has been obliged to advance its New 
York and Boston rates from Jacksonville from $7 and 
$7.50 to $9 and $9.50, respectively. Schooner charters 
are impossible at any price. This, coupled with the 
embargoes on lumber by eastern carriers, creates an 
unprecedented situation. 

The Merchants & Miners’ Company has four sailings a 
week out of Jacksonville, two to Baltimore and two to 
Philadelphia. These sailings handle about 100 cars 
of lumber a week out of Jacksonville. An official of the 
company stated to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that preference is given lumber, with naval 
stores second and fruit third, but said that the lumber 
business has increased to such proportions that it.is im- 
possible to carry all of the lumber that is offered. The 





Clyde Line has five sailings a week out of this port, four 
to Boston and one to New York. This takes care of 
about 300 cars each week. This company has advanced 
its rates, but is taking care of all of its old engagements, 
which will run from sixty to ninety days. 

So far as can be ascertained shippers in sections that 
depend almost wholly on an all rail route will have no 
advantage over the shippers in this district because 
there is an embargo in effect at the eastern terminals 
of the rail carriers, 





MATERIAL ADVANCES IN HARDWOODS 


General Prosperity in All Lines Acts Indirectly to 
Benefit Lumber Trade, Says Lumberman 








St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7—The general prosperity now 
prevailing through the country, the big crops that have 
been harvested during the last year and the high prices 
at which they have been marketed, the cheapness of 
money and the general optimistic feeling existing, have 
indirectly had their effects on the hardwood lumber mar- 
ket, according to Curtis P. Jennings, manager of the 
hardwood department of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber 
Company, and the result has been that material advances 
have taken place in the hardwood market. Mr. Jennings 
said: 

For several months prices of hardwood lumber were so low 
that it did not pay the mills to run, and so they closed down. 
But within the last few months they have gradually resumed 
operation. Most of the advances have taken place within 
the last three or four weeks. 

Four-quarter No. 2 common sap gum has gone up from $2 
to $5 a thousand and there has been the same change in the 
No. 1 common. 

The lower grades of cak, Nos. 1 and 2, have advanced $2, 
$5 and even $4 a thousand feet. First and second grades 
sap gum have advanced from $5 to $7 a thousand. 

There is a much greater call for red gum, a material which 

















A “freak” picture of W. A. Holt, vice president of the Holt 
Lumber Company, of Oconte, Wis., taken last August in 
Loggie & McCoy’s logging camp in Washington-—two pic- 
tures on one film. 





has been a slow seller the last year. Values have shown a 
considerable upward movement. 

Log-run maple and elm, 2, 24% and 3% inches thick, for 
furniture and automobile manufacturers, have increased $3 to 
$5 a thousand on No. 2 common and better. 

tailroad oak already has advanced several dollars and I 
look for a much greater increase in the price. The railroads 
are buying heavily in order to secure repair material for 
their freight cars. At the same time bad conditions prevail 
in the producing territory, due to extremely high water. 

Stocks of hardwood generally are broken, many items being 
impossible to find, while of others there are but limited ‘quan- 
tities available. 


TO HONOR PIONEER LUMBERMAN 


Tablet to Mark Memory of Builder of First Seattle 
Sawmill 











SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Seattle’s pioneer lumberman 
is to be honored by the Washington Pioneer Association 
and by King County. A bronze tablet with a full face 
medallion of the late Henry L. Yesler, who built the first 
sawmill in Seattle, will be placed in the main corridor of 
the new King County court house, now being erected on 
the former site of the old Yesler home. Seattle’s first 
sawmill was built in 1852 in the heart of Seattle’s busi- 
ness district on the water-front. Mr. Yesler was an im- 
portant figure in the early history of this city, and one 
of the principal thoroughfares, Yesler way, was named 
in his honor. The tablet will be made by M. P. Nielson, 
a Seattle sculptor, and will contain in addition to the 
medallion portrait of Mr. Yesler, a suitable inscription 
in his memory. The words chosen for the memorial are: 

In memory of the honored pioneer, Henry L. Yesler, whose 
home was on the site of this building, this tablet is erected 
by the people of King County in recognition of his public 
spirit and helpful generosity. 


RETAIL CONCERN DISSOLVES | 


St. Louis Yards Abandon Consolidation Plan Under- 
taken Several Years Ago 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9—The St. Louis Lumber Com. 
pany, which was organized a few years ago by the eou- 
solidation of a number of retail lumber yards into oie 
company, has been dissolved and several of the yaris 
taken over at that time have been sold back to t 
original owners. The dissolution has been in contemp)|.- 
tion for several months but it was only within the |: st 
few days that the matter was consummated. 

The Vandeventer yard of the company, located on 
South Vandeventer Avenue, has been taken back by the 
parties formerly operating it, J. W. Putnam, W. 1. 
Ferguson and T. C. Whitmarsh, and while it will not |e 
at the location it originally occupied when taken over, 
it will have one nearby to the former and equally as ad- 
vantageons, being the yard now known as the Shaw 
Avenue yard. This yard will be operated under the 
old charter of the Vandeventer Lumber Company ani 
J. W. Putnam will be the manager. 

The yard located at Easton and Belt Avenues has been 
sold to the estate of Peter Wilson and Louis Wilson, one 
of the heirs will be its manager. It will be operated 
under the name of the Wilson Land & Lumber Company, 

The yard known as the Welston yard of the St. Louis 
Lumber Company, at 6240 Eastern Avenue, formerly 
owned by the Louis Essig Lumber Company, has been 
turned back to the original company composed of Louis 
Essig, E. J. Oehler and Henry Lang, and Louis Essig, 
the president of the old company will be its manager. 

The St. Louis Lumber Company has retained the main 
yard of the company at 2509 South Broadway and the 
yard at Chouteau and Jefferson avenues. 

The Wilson estate still retains an interest in the St. 
Louis Lumber Company although part of the holdings 
have been given up to be put into the Wilson Land & 
Lumber Company. 

The new arrangement will go into effect on Monday, 
February 14. 

The new officers and board of directors of the St. 
Louis Lumber Company will not be announced until there 
is a meeting of the stockholders of the company, which 
will probably be held in a few days. 





TO PROMOTE CREOSOTED LUMBER 


San FrANcisco, Feb. 5.—Charles R. MeCormick & Co. 
have added a creosote “department to their San Francisco 
office. F. D. Beal, who was formerly located at Portland, 
is in charge of this department, with an office in the Fife 
Building. He will make special efforts to further the 
use of creosoted timbers, instead of concrete, for docks, 


foundation work and in positions where the material must 


have a life of twenty years or more. It is learned that 
two State piers in San Francisco, which were built with 
concrete supports only a few years ago, are rapidly dis- 
integrating and will have to be replaced. This makes a 
good argument for the wisdom of the recent construction 
of several wharves with creosoted piles. 





EXTENSION TO TAP VALUABLE TIMBER 


KUGENE, OrRE., Feb. 5.—The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road is contemplating the constructing of a 260-mile 
extension of its road between the present terminus of 
its line south of Marshfield, Ore., to Eureka, Cal. This 
link will connect the Willamette-Pacific line, now near- 
ing completion, and the Western Pacific at its northern 
terminus at Eureka, and wil open up practically the 
only body of Port Oxford cedar in the world, this valu- 
able timber standing on a small area in the south- 
western part of Oregon and the northwestern part of 
California. 

The announcement of the proposed extension, recently 
made by H. P. Hoey, who is in charge of the Willa- 
mette-Pacifie construction work, has been weleomed by 
all lumbermen with properties in the district concerned. 
Mr. Hoey was unable to specifically say when construc 
tion would be begun, but said that it was the policy 
of the company in building the Willamette-Pacifie to 
make the handling of through freight possible. 





ISSUES BULLETIN ON WOOD STRUCTURE 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 8.—What: is said to be the 
first plan of its kind established by a lumbermen’s asso 
ciation is that of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association in sending out to its mem 
bers a technical bulletin of vital interest to all de 
partments of the lumber industry. Secretary O. T. 
Swan has announced that other similar bulletins are t: 
be sent out at various timeS but that the first bulletin 
constitutes not only a primer but a fundamental treatise 
on wood and its commerg¢ial status. The title of bulletin 
No. 1 is ‘‘Structure of Wood and Some of Its Proper- 
ties and Uses.’’ Another interesting feature about this 
bulletin is that it was written by a woman—Eloise 
Gerry, microscopist of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of Madison, Wis. The subject matter of the bulletin 
was first presented before the Northern Hemlock asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Madison, April 28, 1915, and 
it created such a favorable impression that printed 
copies were asked for. The treatise is the result of much 
study and research as well as laboratory work and consti- 
tutes a very comprehensive discussion of the subject of 
wood structure. 
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THREATENED TROUBLE AVERTED 


Maine Carpenters and Employers Close Agreement, 
with Arbitration Provisions for the Future 


PokTLAND, ME., Feb. 7.—The threatened strike of 
carpenters in the building trades here has been elimi- 
iated, it is expected, by the action of the Carpenters’ & 
Contractors’ Association in closing an agreement for 
three years with the journeymen carpenters. The mini- 
mum wage for journeymen carpenters is fixed at 55 
vents an hour with an eight-hour day. An apprentice 
system also is included in the agreement. 

There is to be a joint conference committee, including 
three members from the Carpenters’ District Council and 
a committee of three appointed by the master carpenters. 
They are to settle all disputes that may arise, and in 
event they can not agree an arbitration committee is to 
be appointed, consisting of one representative of the con- 
tracting carpenters, one representative of the Carpenters’ 
District Council and a third member to be chosen by the 
above two. In event the two can not agree on a third 
arbitrator, he is to be named by a justice of the supreme 
court of Maine. The decision of this arbitration commit- 
tee is to be final and binding. Six months notice must 
be given by either party to the agreement if any change 
in its provisions is desired. 





TO DEMAND “UNIONIZED” LUMBER 


Massachusetts Labor Unions Vote in Favor of Branding 
Building Materials 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 7.—Mill carpenters represent- 
ing about twenty unions throughout the State held a con- 
ference here last Saturday at the Central Labor Union 
to consider plans for forcing all manufacturers of wooden 
uilding material to use the union label on their products. 
The union leaders would 
give out little information 
concerning the conference, 
but it is known that the two 
principal matters for consid- 
eration were the union label 
and a general proposition to 
establish a uniform working 
schedule throughout Massa- 
chusetts. The local mill car- 
penters’ union was_ repre- 
sented by a delegate and by 
Thomas MeCarroll, business 
agent. 

A referendum vote was 
taken in the unions recently 
on the question of requiring 
the union label, and it is 
understood that the vote was 
in favor of the proposition. 
The conference Saturday, it 
is understood, was to draw 
up plans for enforcing the 
vote. This will mean that 
no mill proprietor will be 
able to market goods here in 
Massachusetts without the 
inion label, as members of 
the building trades will re- 
fuse to touch any wooden 
building material not bear- 
ing the union label. One 
reason for the conference was to cement more closely 
the relations between the building and the mill car- 
penters, so that they can enforce any demands. 





CALIFORNTA REDWOOD 





OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES IN DRYING 


Temperature Should Be Kept Under One Hundred 
and Forty Degrees until Water Evaporates 


_ Mapison, Wis., Feb. 7—A defect frequently met with 
in kiln drying western red cedar is a sinking in or col- 
lapse of the sawed lumber in longitudinal stripes. This 
is particularly true of the very wet portion of the wood 
containing from 60 to over 100 percent of the dry weight 
as moisture, such as the sapwood and the lower ends of 
the trees. Most softwoods are free from this peculiar 
property of collapse, but redwood and possibly some 
other species have it in some degree. 

Experiments recently made in the new humidity regu- 
lated dry kiln at the Forest Products Laboratory have 
shown the cause of the difficulty and that it may be 
overcome by keeping the temperature below a certain 
degree until the free water in the open spaces of the cells 
has entirely evaporated; that is, until the wood has been 
dried down to its ‘‘fiber saturation point’’ or about 30 
percent moisture. After this the temperature may be 
raised without fear of collapse. At first sight collapse 
may be mistaken for shrinkage, but it appears to be a 
totally different phenomenon brought about by a differ- 
ent cause. In fact, collapse occurs before shrinkage be- 
gins and is nearly complete when the regular shrinkage 
of the cell walls takes place. In general appearance the 
(lefeect looks as though the wood had been subjected to a 
heavy external pneumatic pressure which had crushed in 
the cell walls. The result is, in fact, very much the same 
and may be brought about by such a treatment. Under 
the microscope the cell cavities are seen to be greatly 
listorted with the walls caved in, just as an empty honey- 
“omb might look if placed under water and subjected to 
‘iydraulie pressure. 


The solution of the problem is simply to keep the tem- 
perature below 140° F. until the free water has evap- 
orated, so as to prevent the cell walls from becoming too 
plastic, until the lumber has been reduced to about 30 
percent moisture, after which the temperature may be 
raised for the completion of the drying operation. It is 
possible that a slightly higher temperature than 140° 
might be used at the start, but no experiments have 
been made yet to determine the exact danger point; 
140° F. has been found to be perfectly safe and 185° 
decidedly beyond the critical temperature. 

Frequent complaints are made to the effect that 
wooden shingles do not give the service they used to give. 
It has been pointed out before that most of the trouble 
is due to the more rapid handling and kiln drying that 
has become necessary. Rapid drying has developed many 
difficulties not previously encountered and not very well 
understood but these difficulties are being taken care of 
by laboratory investigations with greater success than 
most lumbermen themselves appreciate. 
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COMPREHENSIVE REDWOOD EXHIBIT 


California Will Display Redwood as Both an Interior 
Finish and Outside Lumber 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 5.—The California Red- 
wood Association has secured space at the Complete 
Building Show, which will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 16 to 26, inclusive. The redwood exhibit will 
consist of a miniature bungalow covered side and roof 
with redwood shingles and inside with redwood finish of a 
type that is used very extensively throughout Califor- 
nia. Each little room is lighted with electricity to show 
up the dainty effect of the redwood finish. As a novelty 
for easterners, a piece of redwood burl, 5 feet in diam- 
eter and brought to a high polish, will also be displayed 
in connection with-samples of redwood finish to indicate 
the variety of tone effects that can be produced, and for 





ASSOCIATION'S EXHIBIT AT THE COMING CLEVELAND 


COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW 


outside work samples of all the different patterns of 


redwood siding will be shown. Another feature of this 


exhibit will be three sections of house wall, each showing 
half a window frame as indicated in the herewith pub- 
lished picture, showing the inside finish, which is treated 
in the natural by acid treatment with a wax finish and 


in silver gray and mauve tones, respectively. As will be 
noted, the panels are of different widths and show the 


beautifully figured grain of this ‘‘wood of individual- 
ity.’’ The other side of these sections shows the ex- 


terior covering of house wall in three different patterns, 


half painted and half unpainted, and comprises 5-inch 


bevel siding, 10-inch Colonial siding and 6-inch rough 


rabheted siding. : 


CHANGES IN OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 





Bay City, Micu., Feb. 7.—Due to the recent death of 
David M. Kneeland, who was president of the Kneeland- 
Bigelow Company and Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow 
Company and a large stockholder in the Bigelow-Cooper 
Company, important changes in the official personnel of 
those companies were made at the annual meetings held 
in this city last week. For the Kneeland-Bigelow Com- 
pany and the Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow Company the 
same directors and officers were chosen, the directors be- 
ing Charles A. Bigelow, Herman Lunden and Pierson 


Kneeland, while the officers are as follows: 


President—Charles A. Bigelow. 
Vice presidents—Herman Lunden and Pierson Kneeland. 
Secretary and treasurer-—Walter M. Wrape. 


Directors chosen for the Bigelow-Cooper Company are 
James Cooper, R. 8S. Cooper, Herman Lunden, Pierson 
Kneeland and Charles A. Bigelow, and the officers are as 


follows: 
President—Charles A. Bigelow. 
Vice president—Herman Lunden. 
Secretary and treasurer—James Cooper. 


Annual statements submitted at the meetings showed 
all three of the companies to be in a prosperous condi- 


tion, 


NORTHERN PINE STOCK STATISTICS 


Shortage of Dimension and Thick Finish, but Surplus 
of Common Boards and Thick Common 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 5.—Stocks on hand Janu- 
ary 1 of thirty northern pine mills are represented in a 
table just made public by Secretary H. 8S. Childs, of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and stocks 
of four other mills are estimated, making thirty-four in 
all represented, and the totals show stocks in manufac 
turers’ hands almost the same as a year previous. Rela- 


tively speaking there is a shortage in dimension and in 


thick finish, while common boards and thick common are 
in surplus. The totals of different items, compared with 
those for January 1, 1915, are as follows: 


Summary and Comparisons With 1915 





Feet vi Feet ¢ 

Kinds. 1916. 1916, 1915. 1915. 
Dimension .......... 120,065,634 18.1 206,067,625 34.2 
Common boards and 

a ree 62.5 398,049,696 54.3 
Inch selects ......... 6.8 51,183,915 7.0 
Thick finish 4.8 44.8¢ 6.1 
Thick common 6.3 $1, 4.3 
Short box a! « cota arene 1.7 7 1.1 

Totals .... ... 664,895,181 100.0 733,571,492 100.0 
Estimated 412,000,000 280,500,000 

rotals Pee sines 1,076,895,181 1,013,571,492 
Pickets- 

BSUAPe 64 sacri 8,500 75,066 

‘OL Pee eee 680 37,388 
Lath (pieces)........ 77,489, 300 52,608,950 


Lath (estimated). 6,000,000 5,000,000 


57,608,950 
1,359,000 


TOtK! FAQ ciccscaes 


Pine shingles..... 


83,489,300 
824.000 





SEATTLE LUMBERMEN SNOWBOUND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—As each week passes an- 
other chapter is added to the chronicle of unparalleled 
weather conditions on the north Pacific coast. In Seattle 
snow is a very unusual thing at any time, but this year 
Nature has evidently been attempting to make up for 
past neglect. For the last thirty-five days there has been 
snow in Seattle streets and snow falling most of the time. 
During the last three days about three feet of snow has 
fallen and as a result street car traffic is out of the ques- 
tion. All transcontinental trains are tied up and the 
snow is reported to be 30 feet deep on the tracks in 
some places in the mountains. Many Seattle lumbermen 
and other business men are marooned at their homes and 
many others who have made their way down town have 
spent the last two nights in hotels rather than attempt 
to get home. All this has brought business to an entire 
standstill. There have been a great deal of inconvenience 
and some accidents in the city and considerable property 
damage. St. James’ Cathedral, one of the finest build- 
ings in the city, and a comparatively new concrete and 
steel structure, collapsed yesterday from the weight of 
the snow on the large dome. Several smaller buildings 
have also collapsed from the weight of snow on the roofs. 





UPBUILDING MERCHANT MARINE 


SAN FRANcisco, CAL., Feb. 5.—One of the striking ef 
fects of the great shortage of steamers, for the trans- 
portation of lumber and other Pacific Coast products, is 
the phenomenal growth of the shipbuilding industry ‘on 
San Francisco Bay. While the Union Iron Works and 
several other shipbuilding plants in this city did a big 
business before the fire, when war ships were con- 
structed here, the building of steel steamers dropped off 
badly during the period preceding the European war 
and several plants retired from business. During the 
last year, however, shipbuilding has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The Union Iron Works has all of its building 
slips full of steamers under construction, and orders 
for more than $15,000,000 worth of business on its 
books, it is said. Several of the vessels under contract 
are for lumber shipping firms. During the last month 
it was found necessary for the company to secure more 
yard room or cease taking on more business. So, the 
plant and shipyard of the United Engineering Works at 
Alameda was purchased for $1,000,000. This will enable 
the Union Iron Works to lay down a number of addi 
tional steamers during the year. The plant will be 
considerably enlarged. 

Now comes the announcement that an additional 
shipyard is to be established on the Alameda side of 
the Bay. Eighteen acres of land on the south side of 
the estuary has been purchased by J. D. Barnes & Co., 
of San Francisco. Over $500,000 will be expended, 
within the next six months, in installing marine ways and 
other equipment. The yard will have a water frontage 
of 1300 feet and, when it is in full operation, more than 
500 men will be employed. 





BRICK BUILDINGS DESTROYED 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 4—A news item that ap- 
peared under a Pittsburgh date in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of January 15 made reference to the recent 
fire at Youngstown, Ohio, supposed to have grown out 
of labor troubles in that city, and contained the statement 
that the burned area was largely of wooden construction. 
A. G. Sharp, manager of the B. C. Tibbits Lumber Com- 
pany, takes issue with this statement and calls attention 
to the fact that the buildings destroyed by the fire were 
most of them of brick construction. As evidence, too, of 
the dependableness of good wood construction Mr. Sharp 
is calling the attention of the trade to a couple of wood- 
construction buildings in the center of the burned dis- 
trict which did not catch fire in spite of the fact that 
there was fire all around them, 
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The History and the Achievements of the Silo’ | 





Only a few years ago if any question pertaining to the 
silo had been put on your program for discussion it would 
have been absolutely necessary to go into details and ex- 
plain fully the meaning of the silo and its product, 
silage. But for the last few years at every farmers’ 
meeting, in the farm publications and the daily press 
much time and space have been given the discussion of this 
new and more profitable method of handling the forage 
crops of the farm. However well you may be acquainted 
with it we believe a little reference here to its origin 
ete. will be interesting. 

There is a disposition on the part of some to look upon 
the silo as something entirely new, something developed 
within the last decade, when as a matter of fact the 
silo is in no sense new, nor is it an experiment. Ancient 
writers advise that it was a common practice, as far 
back as the time of the Greeks and the Romans, to pre- 
serve green fodder in underground pits. It has been the 
custom for hundreds of years in northern Europe to 
preserve green feed in this manner, for, as you know, 
weather conditions make it next to impossible to cure 
feed stuffs by the drying process. This practice at- 
tracted but very little attention until the French farmer, 
Goffart, in 1877 published a book giving the results ot 
twenty-five years’ experience in the preserving of forage 
crops in this manner. Up until 1865 all silos had been 
of the pit or underground type, but in that year Adolph 
Ridlen, a sugar manufacturer of Stuttgart, Germany, 
built the first above-ground silo. 

In our own country, it is said, the first silo was built 
in Michigan in 1877. This goes to show that the silo is 
less than forty years old in the United States. The 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1882 made 
a canvass of the country and could find only ninety-one 
farmers using silos. They gained in number slowly at 
first but during the last twenty years have been increasing 
rapidly in numbers in all territories where dairying and 
stock raising are practiced. We believe that if a census 
were taken at this time fully a half million silos would 
be found in the United States. I have just received a 
letter from Professor White, of the University of Wis- 
consin, who advises that that State alone has in excess of 
50,000 silos. 

Extent of Growth of Use of Silos 


Take Kansas, for example: In 1899 not a single silo 
could be found in that State. The assessor’s report to 
the State board of agriculture this year shows that on 
March 1 there were 9,695 in Kansas, or an average of 
ninety-two to each of the State’s 105 counties, the in- 
crease for the last twelve months being approximately 36 
percent. 

The Ohio Agricultural College reports practically 50 
pereent of Ohio farmers using silos. [Illinois reports 
20,000 silos, one-half of which have been built during the 
last three years. In Indiana they now have over 20,000 
silos, of which 6,000 have been built during the last 
year. In the thirteen Mississippi Valley States nearly 
31,000 silos were built in 1913, over 8,000 of these being 
built in Wisconsin alone, which goes to prove the great- 
est demand exists where the most silos are in use. 

The farmers with the most experience in handling silos 
are the most enthusiastic advocates of handling crops in 
this manner. By the use of a silo the fodder is pre- 
served with very much the same result as with vegetables 
that are canned. It is today without any question of 
doubt the greatest single factor in scientific agriculture. 
The experimental stage has long since been passed. It is 
absolutely essential where economy in farm operation is 
aimed at. It is not merely a luxury for the well-to-do 
farmer, but the man with a few acres must have it. It 
has been said that he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one formerly grew is a benefactor to man- 
kind. The silo does this by doubling the feed value of 
the same crop handled by any other known method. 


Revolutionizing Agriculture 


The silo is revolutionizing agriculture in all parts of 
the country; it is the solution of economical feeding. 
With the silo one acre does the work of two by the old 
method of farming. There is today no more free land. 
Our only hope of increasing the quantity of our produe- 
tion lies in making the present acres do greater service. 
It does not require a student of economics to figure out 
that as the land increases in value each acre must be made 
to produce a greater crop. Take Texas, for example: 
Only a few years ago grazing land had a value of $5 an 
acre, while today this same land is worth $30 to $40 
an acre. Despite this great increase in the value of this 
same land today it is producing no more grass. Ten years 
ago a ranchman in Texas grazed a three-year-old steer on 
ten acres at $5 an acre; today it takes the same ten acres 
to graze the same age steer. Ten years ago the ranch- 
man’s land investment was $50 dollars; today his land 
investment is $300. Yet there is no increase in meat 
production per acre. Beef can not longer be produced 
on high priced grass unless it is sold at a prohibitive 
price. If we are to produce meat as economically as in 
former years, six steers must be grazed where one was 
grazed before. There is only one possible way to do 
this: by farming the land and using the silo to handle 
the product. 

Silage is the richest, juiciest, most nutritious food 
known for stock and has a food value equal to the finest 


*Address Delivered at the Annual Meeting of Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Jan. 26, 1916 


[By O. A. Coons, Manager Silo Department Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La.| 


clover pasture. It is produced by cutting into short 
lengths the material to be put into it. The crops most 
generally used and that make the finest silage are as 
follows: Corn, kaffir corn, milo maize, sorghum, cow 
peas, soy beans and alfalfa. These last three should not 
be siloed alone but in combination with corn, sorghum 
or maize. 

In former years in many cases the crops were cut too 
green, but experience has proved that they should be 
allowed to mature well but not completely ripen when 
cut for silage. The grain should be allowed to pass well 
through the dough stage. In the case of corn, for ex- 
ample, it should be well dented, allowing it to reach about 
the same stage where it is usually cut for making shock 
corn. If the crop to be siloed gets too ripe, so it does 
not have sufficient juice, then water should be added. 
The silo is in reality a vinegar factory. When the mate- 
rial to be siloed is run through the cutter each little piece 
is covered with a film of juice. This affords the best 
medium in the world for fermentation. Bacteria begin 
to grow as soon as the silage is put into the silo. They 
continue to work until the fermentation is completed, the 
final product being lactic and acetic acids. These in turn 
serve practically to predigest the woody fiber of the mate- 
rial siloed, making it very palatable, thus converting into 
a fine feed the material that was formerly counted as 
waste. 

It should not be inferred from the above that a silo 
is a complicated affair requiring scientific knowledge for 
its successful operation. Such is not the case, but there 
are certain essential and desirable features which must 
be embodied in the construction of a silo to make it a 
suecess in properly handling the crop put into it. First, 
the walls must be impervious, the fundamental principle 
in the preservation of silage being to keep the moisture 
in and the air out. It must also be a nonconductor of 
heat and cold. Wood comes nearer filling these require- 
ments perfectly than any other known material. The 
walls of the silo must be strong enough to resist the 
bursting pressure of the silage, which presses outward in 
all directions as the silage settles and the fermentation 
takes place. The pressure is about eleven pounds per 
square foot per foot in height; thus the pressure on the 
bottom is equivalent to 330 pounds per square foot in a 
silo 30 feet high. The inside walls of a silo must be per- 
fectly smooth to permit the silage to settle freely and 
thus prevent the formation of air pockets around the 
wall, for, as we have said before, the air must be excluded 
or spoiled silage will result. Outside of the above-men- 
tioned essentials the most desirable feature in a silo is 
durability. 

Wood Produces Best Silage 


Authorities are almost a unit in agreeing that wood 
is the best material for producing silage, yet by the 
method employed up to the present time in building them 
the construction has not been durable. It is this one 
thing, the hope of securing a durable structure, that has 
caused many silo users to turn away from wood and 
toward concrete, iron, tile ete. But the many cases of 
collapse of these types have proved the permanency hoped 
for has not been attained. Our cement friends say the 
wooden silo is short lived; the tile manufacturer, of 
course, insists that tile is the only permanent material. 
Some farmers dig a pit silo as they want a storm cellar, 
but do not want to acknowledge it. The wood silo man 
talks quality of silage and ease of erection ete. Gentle- 
men, while my personal preference is for a certain type 
of wood silo I might mention, yet I welcome all makes 
into the field, for they are all doing their share in carry- 
ing forward the gospel of a more profitable agriculture. 

Silos are coming rapidly into general use and all ad- 
mit they are successful in increasing the farmer’s earn- 
ing capacity. The day is not very far distant when the 
silo will be as much a part of the farm equipment as the 
house. Last year at the annual meeting of the Texas 
lumbermen I heard one successful dealer say that if a 
farmer had decided to build a barn or a silo but did not 
have the cash for both, he would sell the silo to him at 
less profit, for with the silo’s assistance he would soon 
have the cash with which to build not only the barn, but 
any other farm improvement desired. 

The silo is sure to come whether we lumbermen help 
in the sale or not. I personally believe the silo will prove 
the dealer’s most valued side line. However, many are 
averse to taking on anything outside of the regular line 
as they feel the capital and energy necessary should not 
be expended on the side line but should be devoted to 
their regular line. I personally believe the right side 
line will prove not only profitable in itself, but will draw 
other business as well. There was a time when the re- 
tail lumberman was strictly a plank peddler, and when a 
house was built in the community he merely sold the lum- 
ber, allowing the hardware man to sell the screens, nails and 
builders’ hardware, and the druggist to sell the paint, glass 
ete. These lines came to the retail lumberman as a side line 
in the beginning, but they are no longer considered as such, 
now being classed as a part of his regular line. If the 
retail lumberman is allowing the outside silo agent to 
come in and make a sale direct to the farmer he is let- 
ting business get away that by right should come to him. 
At the same time, this agent may sell the farmer a tile, 


cement or iron silo, and we must bear in mind that it is © 


only a step from the silo to the other farm buildings. 
So we must see that the farmer’s silo is of a permanent 
type of wood construction. The outside concern selling 
directly to the farmer is in the very same class as a mail 
order house, and we all know how well the retail lumber- 





man likes to see a farmer back his wagon up to a ea: 
loaded with lumber that has been shipped to him direct!) 
from Chicago or some other point. The traveling sil. 
agent is very energetic and it is up to you retailers t 
secure the right silo, and by an aggressive campaign fo: 
sale, head him off. You should at all times stay close 
to the farmer, and I personally believe the best and most 
effective place to talk to him is on the farmer’s own 
farm. In the agricultural sections there is just one way 
to increase your business, and that is to assist the farme: 
in securing a greater production and a more profitabl 
market. ‘lhe small town especially has no commerce ani 
little manufacture, hence it must rely solely upon the 
production of the soil for the imerease in business. The 
retail lumber dealer should at all times leave the im 
pression that he is not merely with him for the purpose 
of selling him goods, but that he has a personal interest 
in his farm operations. 

I am not personally acquainted with many lumber 
dealers in this community, neither do 1 know whether or 
not you retailers have been handling a silo. I want to 
quote as follows from the January 5, 1915, issue of the 
‘*Texas Lumbermen’s Association Service Bulletin’’: 

Twice as many retail lumber dealers in Texas will handle 
silos this season as last. There has been a real rush of 
dealers into the silo game of late, and about 400 dealers in 
this State will sell silos this season. One of our wise friends 
predicts that 40,000 silos will be sold in Texas in the next 
five years, and the retail dealer is going to sell the majority 
of them, iv he gets busy. He was slow getting started, as 
he had every right to be with a game that was new and that 
he did not understand. He has learned much about silos, 
and about the people that make them, and now feels safe in 
going into the business, 

I am sure, gentlemen, the same thing will apply in 
any community, and as the foregoing article advises, it 
is all right to be a little slow getting started until you 
have made a thorough investigation and proved that you 
are right, then go ahead with full steam on. When the 
retailer sells a silo to the farmer he does not reap just 
the profit of the silo sale, for when a farmer builds a 
silo he must have the cement, sand and gravel for the 
foundation, he must also have posts and fencing for feed 
lots, water troughs, feed bunks etc., etc., and at the same 
time you are assisting your farmer customer to plant an 
asset on his farm—one that will yield handsomely, thus 
giving him the cash with which to increase his improve- 
ments from year to year. 

In the South our farmers have been noted for years 
as being of the one-crop variety. It was raise cotton and 
corn—cotton and corn—cotton and corn. They did not 
know they could raise anything else. I lived five years 
in Houston, Tex. Every week at least three car loads of 
butter are shipped into that town. The cotton and corn 
farmer in many cases does not even have a garden, but 
digs his vegetables with a can opener and uses a can for 
a cow. The Brazos Valley is noted for the wonderful 
watermelons it produces. I had the pleasure of visiting 
a farmers’ meeting in Bryan, Tex., last fall and one of 
the speakers mentioned having talked with a farmer who 
was complaining of always being broke. In the course 
of the conversation it developed that this farmer, who 
with a dozen seed and five minutes’ work could have pro- 
duced all the melons his family desired, had been buying 
watermelons from the local merchant at 35 cents each, 
and having them charged against his cotton account. 


Get the Farmer on a Cash Basis 

Another thing about our cotton and corn farmer, he 
is always broke. He is strictly on a credit basis and the 
only thing in the world that will get him out of it is to 
get him interested in livestock and a garden, and the silo 
will do more to encourage this than any other one means. 
What the farmer must have, if you please, is a meal 
ticket; in other words, let him go home always with more 
money than he came to town with, and when we can 
bring this to pass the question of farm credits will be 
solved. We will get him on a cash basis so that you 
retailers will not have to carry his account from six to 
nine months, or until his cotton is sold, before you can 
get one penny for the goods sold him during the season. 

I heard a good story the other day that will apply in 
this connection. In the northwestern part of Texas every 
few years they have a great crop and with this farm crop 
they usually bring in a substantial crop of homeseekers 
from your good northern States. A certain real estate 
company brought in a carload of these home seekers a 
few years ago and was showing them over the country. 
There they saw corn equally as good as Illinois corn 
grown on land for which they were asking one-fourth 
the price of your land. One old farmer became very 
much interested and said it looked good to him, but he 
was not quite ready to buy. He stayed in town a day 
or two and then hired a rig on his own hook and drove 
to the country. He came across an old colored man bring- 
ing a bale of cotton to town with one old, skinny mule. 
He said to him, ‘‘ Uncle, do you always have a good crop 
like this out here?’’ ‘‘Well, boss, some years we do 
and some years we don’t, but it don’t make no difference 
whether we raise a lot of cotton or just a little cotton, 
for the ‘ducks’ get it all anyway.’’ The northern farmer 
became very much interested and said: ‘‘Why, Uncle, 
I don’t see any ducks around here—how about it?’’ 
‘‘Well, boss, you see it’s this way. I farms for Mr. 
Johnson on the halves and he stands for me down at the 
store. In the beginning of the season he goes down to 
the store, tells Mr. Jones, the storekeeper, to let me have 
what I wants and charge it, and he will stand for the 
account. So I buys a strip of bacon, some coffee and 
some flour, and he charges it; next week I goes in and 
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buys a dress for the old woman and shoes for the kids, 
and he charges that. We keeps on all summer long. 
About the first of September, I brings in my cotton. Mr. 
Johnson says, ‘ Well, Uncle, we better settle up.’ We goes 
down to the store. I got ten bales of cotton. He puts that 
down on one side of the book. On the other side of the book 
is all them things I have been gitting. He starts reading 
out and he read all about the sugar, the bacon and the 
shoes, and then he ‘ducks’ that, when he comes to the 
dress and he ‘ducks’ that, and he comes to the other 
things and he ‘ducks’ them, and when he gets to the 
bottom the ‘ducks’ done got it all, no matter how much 
we raise.’’? And it will be the same thing with the farm- 
ers in any community until they get on a cash basis. 


Silos Improve Farmers’ Credit 


While on this subject of farmers’ credit, we might 
say that in Texas it has always been considered that a 
farmer who raises cotton or corn was a safe risk, and was 
looked on by bankers and merchants as the best credit 
risk. Heretofore this debtor farmer has been encouraged, 
if not compelled, to plant cotton and corn as the means 
of obtaining advances and of paying his debts. The 
Texas Bankers’ Association and the agricultural and 
mechanical college are now putting forth a new theory 
and contend that the farmer who raises his food and 
feed supplies is the best risk. It is believed by these 
bankers and economists that such a system will not only 
bring about a more profitable agricultural production, 
but that it will establish better credit for the farmer by 
making the farmer’s credit more dependable. The bank- 
ers’ associations are especially looking with favor upon 
the coming of the silo, and we quote herewith as follows 
from the Wall Street Journal, Wednesday, September 
29, 1915: 

In the evolution of American agriculture the years between 
1910 and 1920 will properly be designated as the ‘Era of the 
Silo.” Until this source of cheap feed supply came into use 
live stock as a factor on the farm depended largely on pro- 
ducing cheap corn. But corn at 60 cents a bushel or more is 
too much of a luxury for feeding and fattening animals on 
the farm unless their destination is the market where prices 
must cover the cost of production. The silo not only takes 


care of the corn which does not reach the normal grade of 
maturity, but it releases millions of bushels more for the 
market. It turns the millions of waste fodder into a feed 
of highly fattening quality. In other words, the silo is the 
fortress by which the American farm restores and develops 
the fertility of the farm acres to pristine productiveness. 


In practically every community where I have made in- 
quiries I find the bankers consider a well built silo and 
some dairy cows the farmer’s most valued assets when 
he asks for a loan. In talking with the president of the 
First National Bank, of El Campo, Tex., last summer, 
he told me that he would be very glad indeed to loan 
money to any farmer in his trade territory if he would 
build a silo and buy dairy cows, as he considered these 
a farmer’s valuable assets. 


A couple of years ago I read the following in one of 
the northern farm journals: 


At the farmers’ institute meeting of 1913 at Sterling, II1., 
L. D. Seass made an address on the financial side of the silo. 
Among other things, he said that any silo in the first year 
would pay 100 percent net profits, no matter how poorly it 
was constructed, and that where good methods are used and 
more permanent structures are built, they frequently pay over 
100 percent the first year, and (of course) the gain every 
year thereafter was absolutely a net gain; that the Illinois 
farmers should build silos if they had to borrow money, and 
that there was no reason why a bank should not loan on a 
silo, which even at the worst was an investment showing ¢ 
profit of 100 percent. Where permanent constructions were 
used it was made a comparatively permanent asset. i 

I found the following the other day in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man: 


During the last two years, through the farm management 
contests, we have secured financial records from 390 farms 
which have silos and 141 which have not. We found that 
for the year the net profit on the 390 farms with silos was 
$875 a farm and on the 141 farms without silos $535 a farm. 
The difference in favor of farms with silos is $340 a farm. 
This difference is enough to pay for a good silo once a year. 
Of course the farmers who built silos and were building up 
herds of bred-for-production live stock had other advanced 
ideas which helped them in increasing their profits, but the 
silos did their share in the improvement. 


Must Become Enthusiast on the Subject 


Gentlemen, it is very easy to see that if all the farm- 
ers in your various trade territories could increase their 


earning capacity in the same proportion as outlined 
above your business would make a more substantial 
growth than in any other way. Again I say it is up to 
you retailers to give the farmer every possible help 
toward inereasing his production, because every dollar 
added to the income in your trade territory is a dollar 
at which you have an equal chance and, gentlemen, you 
must learn once for all that the silo is the best thing that 
can come into your community and you must become 
enthusiastic on the subject. 


Now in conclusion, as to the kind of silo you should 
sell, this, of course, is a matter entirely up to you. As I 
stated before, any silo is better than none, but it seems 


.to me that pride in your retail lumber dealers’ line of 


business should persuade you to sell a permanent type 
of wooden silo, and this built of the very best wood for 
silo purposes. The very best reason that I know of for 
a retailer selling silos is that it brings prosperity to your 
customers, and the prosperous farmer uses lots of build- 
ing material, thus proving that the silo profit is not the 
only profit in the transaction. 

Every silo in the community is a monument to prog- 
ress; it is a landmark showing where prosperity begins. 
To save one-half of a crop at its full value is equal to 
saving a full crop at one-half its value, but to save a full 
crop at its full value is to exhibit the best that is in both 
the man and the land. The era of waste and indifference 
is passed. The new era demands the captaincy of the 
head as well as the service of the hand and the silo 
farmer is a heady farmer. The rule, however, holds goed 
throughout the whole realm of human activity. The man 
in the humblest labor can make it productive by apply- 
ing thought to it. Those who are content to be automa- 
tons must perforce be content with a machine’s reward, 
which is a bit of grease daily, occasional repairs and a 
little later the scrap heap. 

I believe it is up to the retail lumberman to do the 
largest part of bringing about this modern agriculture, 
and with a real silo proposition he is armed with the 
best working tools. 








The Views of a Hardwood Expert 








In order to get authoritative information about hard- 
wood prospects and at the same time to learn the per- 
sonal views of a distinguished manufacturer the AMER- 
I1CAN LUMBERMAN recently sent a representative to call 
upon W. E. DeLaney, general manager of the Kentucky 
Lumber Company, at Lexington, Ky. Mr. DeLaney is 
widely known both among the manufacturers of hard- 
woods and in the larger circle that is interested in the 
lumber world as a whole. At the present time he is first 
vice president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and he has served two terms as president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. The Kentucky Lumber Company is 
recognized as one of the strong and stable hardwood 
manufacturing concerns of the South. 

Like most men who hold important positions and who 
accomplish large amounts of work Mr. DeLaney is easily 
reached and is courteous and friendly. At least he 
seemed to be in a genial frame of mind as he sat behind 
his desk in the company’s big, pleasant offices in the 
Trust Company Building, in Lexington, and talked of 
the prospects of the year. While he happened to talk 
mostly of poplar and gum his mills cut practically all 
kinds of hardwoods that are produced in the South. 

While poplar is perhaps Kentucky’s leading hardwood 
the timber near Lexington has been pretty well cut out. 
Burley tobacco and stock farms are locally more im- 
portant in a commercial way than is the manufacture of 
lumber. In fact, Mr. DeLaney said his company had no 
cuttings near the city. One of the mills is at Williams- 
burg and another at Burnside, both in the southeastern 
part of the State, and the gum mill is at Sulligent, Ala. 

Leaning back in his chair after checking an invoice, 
Mr. DeLaney said: 

Everyone around here feels optimistic about the hardwood 
prospects for 1916. Our trade at the beginning of the year 
looks small on the books, but that is easily explained. 
Trade was comparatively light during the first half of 1915, 
so in order to make a good showing for the year we worked 
hard during December and filled every order on the books. 
We started this year without a single unfilled order. Prac- 
tically no orders come in during the first week or two of a 
new year, and we don’t expect many. But after things got 
started they have been going well, and on a comparative 
showing January would take high rank. So far as we can 
see there is no reason why sales should not remain good 
and why stock should not command fair prices. Everything 
seems to indicate a gocd and perhaps a banner year. 

With you fellows in the Chicago market I understand that 
poplar has been a little erratic, but you have peculiar de- 
mands and conditions. A great deal of the poplar sold in 
Chicago has gone into butter boxes, and for this trade a 
rather low grade of stock is needed. Then a surprising 
amount has been made into picture moldings. While a per- 
son not acquainted with that particular industry might 
think it did not amount to much it really does consume 
quite a bit of stock during a year. But this, too, requires 
a low grade of stock; and while the prices on this stuff 
may fluctuate, partly because it comes into direct compe- 
tition with other kinds of woods, the markets we cater to, 
the ones using the higher grades, may at the same time be 
satisfactory. 

Some time ago when certain other woods began com- 
peting with poplar some of the men in our lines got just a 
little panicky: and thought if we were to save any of the 
trade we would have to reduce prices and fight on a level 
with these substitute offerings. I believed this was the 
wrong method of attack and that for some uses, especially 
for outside finishing, poplar had qualities that could not be 
duplicated in any other wood. If this was true, then it 





W. E. DELANEY, LEXINGTON, KY.; 
General Manager Kentucky Lumber Company. 


seemed to me that there really could be no competition. 
We conducted our sales according to a policy based on that 
belief, and experience has justified it. There are towns 
throughout the country where practically no other kind of 
wood is used in outside finish. There are yards—not a great 
number, but I could name several—that carry nothing in 
timbers except yellow poplar. And where habit or desire 
for a good wood leads people to ask for poplar we do not 
feel the competition of other woods. These men are willing 
to pay a fair price for what they want. 

The demand for wide stock has shifted a little during 
recent years. When automobile bodies were made of wood 
there was an abnormal demand for wide poplar of the best 
possible grades, and there was some trouble in cutting 
enough. When the car makers shifted to steel this demand 
was gone almost instantly. But we find that the percent- 
age of wide stock is comparatively small, and we have no 
trouble about marketing it. One man will include an order 
of wide boards in a mixed car. Another will send for them 
specially to supply a cabinet maker; and so we find pres- 
ently that we have disposed of all we have at fair prices. 
Just now we are beginning to cut on a tract of extra fine 
trees that were left because of the natural difficulty of log- 
ging. But we have managed to overcome this and I am ex- 
pecting to get some very fine stock out of the grove. 


From poplar the conversation turned to gum, a wood 
that seems to be growing in popularity very rapidly. 
Mr. DeLaney said: 

It may seem odd, but until a couple of years ago we found 
it cheaper and more satisfactory to buy what gum we needed 
from other manufacturers than to saw it ourselves. But 
that can be explained by the difference in the character of 
the timber tracts. We had nothing but gum on our hold- 
ings, and I believed that the prevailing prices were less 
than the wood was worth and that it would be a good policy 
to hold it for a greater popular demand. A good many other 
manufacturers thought the same way, but the gum on their 
holdings was scattered in among other kinds of trees, so 
they logged the gum along with the rest rather than leave 


it. This made it possible for us to buy what we needed at 
a less price than we felt our own trees were worth. 

The popularity of gum is increasing, and this is due in no 
small measure to the fact that the art of drying it has been 
mastered. No cabinet wood can have a lasting popularity 
unless it is properly seasoned before it is worked. But 
after much experimenting the drying of gum has been re- 
duced practically to an exact science, and this has led 
cabinet makers to recommend it and to experiment in finding 
new uses for it. Not long ago I noticed that a show window 
of a big department store was being finished in gum. Not 
very many years ago such a thing was unheard of. This 
increased demand has so strengthened the price that now we 
feel justified in logging our own timber; but I am sure 
there is a big future for the wood and that as it becomes 
still more widely known prices will advance accordingly. 
That, however, may take time. 

The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is a good 
organization and an example of what such a thing should 
be. The public used to have a more or less justified sus- 
picion of any kind of union among manufacturers, for some 
of them at least were not intended to promote anything but 
price maintenance. But now most business men know that 
such tactics do not maintain prices and that they are bad 
for everybody. The various associations are proving their 
good faith by their straight-out advertising of wood on its 
own merits. The gum association has been a leader in 
this field, and it promises to be an important factor in find- 
ing and shaping new markets. 

Mr. DeLaney exhibited a number of snap-shots taken 
at the mills and about the cuttings. He says that a good 
many of the men own cameras and use them not only 
for the pleasure of taking interesting pictures but also 
for the purpose of making reports. It is sometimes 
hard to make a description accurate enough or vivid 
enough so that another person can get an exact idea of 
the thing described. The photograph of a tree or a 
tract of timber or a handling device will make clear 
instantly what a verbal description would leave hazy 
and uncertain. Among the photographs was a snap-shot 
of half a dozen big Iowa mules that have recently been 
added to the logging force. These big fellows tower 
amazingly above the darkies who are holding them. On 
the walls of the office are excellent enlarged photo- 
graphs of some of the mills and cuttings. Mr. DeLaney 
called attention to the fact that these pictures are fine 
examples of photographie art as well as accurate dis- 
plays of the working plants. 





SALE BRINGS RECORD PRICE 


Coconino, Ariz., Feb. 7——At an auction sale of 34,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber in Coconino County, con- 
ducted by State Land Commissioner W. A. Moeur, the 
successful bidder was the Greenlaw Lumber Company 
at the price of $3.75 a thousand feet. The timber is 
all pine of good quality. The timber was owned by the 
University of Arizona. The price which it sold for was 
the highest ever obtained for pine timber in this State, 
it is said. 

The contract under which the timber was sold requires 
that it be sealed and cut under the regulations of the 
Forest Service, and paid for within five years. The con- 
tract price of $3.75 a thousand feet is to be raised at 
the end of three years if by that time there is an in- 
crease of prices of lumber. The Greenlaw Lumber Com- 
pany plans to begin the work of getting out the timber 
immediately. It will conduct operations on a large scale 
so as to utilize the product as quickly as possible. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera’ 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








THOROUGH EQUIPMENT IS PLANNED 


West Virginia Plant to Be Modern Throughout—De- 
tails of Machinery and Operation 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 

Of more than ordinary interest to eastern lumbermen 
is the organization of the Wilderness Lumber Company, 
of this city, the officials of which are well known lumber- 
men of West Virginia. The official personnel is as 
follows: 

President and treasurer—Peter Carroll, Charleston, W. Va. 

Vice president—A. Bringardner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary—H. L. Kirtley, Charleston, W. Va. 

The general office of the Wilderness Lumber Company 
will be located in the Union Trust Building at Charles- 
ton in connection with the Peter Carroll Hardwood Com- 
pany, of which concern also Mr. Carroll is president. A 
contract for the machinery for a mill that the company 
will erect has been placed with the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and orders have 
also been placed for the logging equipment, including 
Heisler geared locomotives. The mill will be erected 
under the direction of W. Morenus. 

Plans as announced by the company contemplate a 
sawmill building 60 feet wide by 223 feet long with a 
remanufacturing plant addition 28 by 46 ‘feet. Excel- 
lent facilities tor loading on cars will be afforded by a 
600-foot timber dock located behind the mill. The power 
plant will be of steel and concrete construction, but all 
the other buildings will be constructed of wood with steel 
siding and roof. The plans adopted by the company re- 
quire a mill modern in every respect, and the machinery 
will be of the latest design manufactured, including many 
features new to mills of this section. All the live rolls 
will be held in cast frames, the mitre gears being en 
closed in oil tight gear covers, thus permitting the gears 
to run in oil. This design is said to require considerably 
less power to run the rolls and adds to the life of the 
gears, All line shafts and counter shaft boxes are to be 
of the Allis-Chalmers patented collar oiling type, which 
provide a positive lubrication for the bearing and re- 
quire much less attention than the ordinary type of 
boxes. In the sawmill proper the principal sawing units 
will be two 8-foot Allis single cutting band mills; two 
No. 2, 66-inch Allis one-piece frame edgers; a 5-saw 
4-foot slab slasher and a 10-saw 20 foot undercut 
trimmer. 

The logs will be brought to the mill over a logging 
railroad, dumped into the log pond for storage, and will 
be hauled into the mill with a heavy spur gear and bevel 
frietion log jack. The right hand side of the mill will 
handle the long logs, being designed to take care of logs 
up to 38 feet in length, the band mill on this side also 
to be arranged to cut the largest diameter logs. On the 
left hand side will be installed a 3-block 52-inch opening 
carriage with 12-inch shotgun feed to handle 24-foot 
logs. The right hand earriage will be 60-inch opening 
with four blocks and 14-inch feed, and both carriages 
will run on 90-pound railroad rail. Automatie steam 
transfers will be provided to take the lumber from the 
live rolls back of the bands to the edgers. A jump cutoff 
saw will be provided on the long side to cut long boards 
into short lengths before they go to the edger. This 
cutoff saw will be placed in a train of dead rolls between 
the main rolls and edger so as not to interfere with other 
stock from the band mill. Heavy timbers that are cut 
will pass down the live roll direct to the timber dock, a 
steam swing up saw being provided for trimming and 
cutting them into lengths. 

Slabs from the band mills will be transferred auto- 
matically from the main rolls to the slasher floor chains, 
which chains will extend across the mill under the back 
edger tables. The trimmer will be located directly be- 
hind and in line with the slasher, the floor chains ex- 
tending across the mill, and lumber from the back edger 
tables will run directly on these chains. In order to 
trim odd lengths the first two saws on the trimmer will be 
spaced one foot apart. Provision will be made for tak- 
ing direct from the edgers to the timber dock stock which 
is not desired to be transferred to the lumber sorter. 

The lumber sorter, which will be 130 feet long, will be 
arranged to load lumber on trucks from both sides, one 
side taking care of stock 16 feet and less in length, 
while lumber over 16 feet will be handled on the other 
side. Live pull off rolls will be provided on each side 
the full length of the sorter and, by means of these, the 
lumber will be pulled off and Joaded on lumber trucks 
according to grades and lengths, and the trucks will then 
be wheeled to transfer trucks which will transfer them 
to the main track leading to the lumber vard, where the 
lumber will be piled for air drying. 

Conveyors will take all the sawdust to the boiler room 
to be used for fuel while trimmed blocks and stock not 
picked from the slasher conveyor will go to the hog, 
thence to the boiler room. Surplus material from the 
hog not required for fuel will be conveyed to the refuse 
burner. Refuse suitable for fire wood will be picked from 
the slasher conveyor, dropped through a chute and con- 
veyed to the boiler room. 

The remanufacturing plant will contain a 4-saw Allis 
lath bolter, a 5-saw Allis lath mill and lath binder and 
trimmer, stock for which machines will be picked out of 
the conveyor behind the slab slasher. 


The building for the power plant will be 46 by 80 
feet, of steel and concrete construction. The installa- 
tion will consist of five 72-inch by 20 feet horizontal 
boilers with independent stacks, and a 20 by 24-inch 
twin engine. 

In connection with the sawmill the plans provide for 
an electrically driven planing mill, machine shop and 
dry kiln, thus making this new plant to be erected by the 
Wilderness Lumber Company one of the most complete 
and up to date in the entire Atlantic coast section. 
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NEW SAWMILL TOWN PLATTED 
ELKINS, W. Va. 

Rainelle, the seat of operations of the Meadow River 
Lumber Company, is to be rivalled by a new lumber town 
which will soon spring into existence on the Meadow 
River, to be known as Miller and which is to be the seat 
of the operations of the Munger Lumber Company. The 
new town has been surveyed and platted preparatory to 
general building operations. The Meadow River Rail- 
road being built into that section by the Raine interests 
is expected to be in operation as far as Miller by May 
of this year. Work has been begun on a store and office 
building and several hundred houses will be erected dur- 
ing the summer. The Munger company’s sawmill will be 
one of the largest in the State. The Murger company 
bought a big boundary of timber from the Foulke Estate 
several years ago and it is estimated that it will require 
about ten years to cut the timber thus acquired. 





NEW IDEA FOR CORDWOOD OPERATORS 





Michigan Concern Successfully Operates Portable 
Plant at a Profit—Special Machinery Used 


[By Norris E. PARRatTT.] 

The Charcoal Iron Company of America, operating in 
northern Michigan, has been experimenting for several 
months with a portable cordwood plant. This mill, true 
to its name, is really portable, for the entire outfit can 
be loaded on a train in a very short length of time by 





ARRANGEMENT OF SAWS AT PORTABLE PLANT OF 
CITARCOAL IRON COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


simply lowering the jacks at the corners of the mill 
frame and knocking a set of blocks from under the foot 
of the supports. The mill consists of special machinery 
so designed that it may be used either for the manu- 
facture of cordwood or saw logs without any change or 
extra machinery. The skidding and hauling are done 
by a Lidgerwood skidder and loader of the steel tower 
and boom type, located just behind and in reach of the 
deck of the mill. The skidder will handle any sized log 
within reach of its lines and the yarding is done prac- 
tically independent of the character of the ground, for 


does not require a prepared landing. The only hand 
labor required in the woods is the felling, lopping and 
bunching of the timber and the attachment of the skid- 
ding tongs. 

The timber is brought in to the mill with the skidder 
and then the loading boom takes up the entire stick 
and places it on the deck of the mill and it is there 
rolled on to the feeding device, which in this case is 
an ordinary bull-chain. The bull-chain delivers the stick 
to the cutoff saw through a V-shaped channel. Leaving 
the cutoff saw, the log continues through the guides and 
is halved by a vertical split saw that is hung in the 
center of and parallel to the guides. Each half drops 
to either side of the split saw into a second set of guides 
in which a set of vertical saws are placed. These halve 
the piece again and in this manner the same stick is 
le. In event the quarter is still too large it is 
returned to the last split saw by means of a chain con- 
veyor and is cut again. The arrangement of the saws is 
seen very plainly in the accompanying illustration. The 
finished product after leaving the saws is delivered 
through the rear of the mill to a flat car where it is 
picked up by two men and stacked and the stakes set. 

The saws and conveying machinery are driven by verti- 
eal twin Murray engines of 150 horse-power. The plant 
is of steel construction throughout and weighs approxi- 
mately seventy tons. It is perfectly balanced and there 
is little vibration. Jacks at the corners of the mill 
frame permit it to be raised from the car and it is then 
blocked in that position so that the car may be run 
from underneath the plant. This arrangement facili- 
tates the loading of the cars. A boiler plant, also port- 
able, is placed immediately behind the Lidgerwood and 
furnishes steam for the mill, machine shops, pumps, and 
the heating system in the camp. The machine shop is 
built on a flat car and a tank ear is provided that can 
be used where there is an adequate supply of water. 

On the operation of the Charcoal Iron Company at 
Masters, Mich., thirty-eight men are now employed, in- 
cluding camp, mill, loaders crews, and woodsmen. The 
mill is still in somewhat of an experimental stage, but 
even now the company is putting cordwood on the éars 
for less than $1 a cord and logs for $4 or $5 a thousand. 
The crew works a ten-hour day and is at the present 
manufacturing about sixty cords of wood a day and 
averaging 15,000 feet of logs. It is expected that after 
making some refinements in the mechanical side of the 
operation the camp will be increased to forty-five or 
fifty men and the output of both cordwood and logs will 
be materially increased. 

The mill and attachments are all portable and to keep 
the units of the operation consistent the camp is of the 
ear type. The camp consists of five units, each car 
being forty-seven feet in length, cars comprising an office, 
van, and recreation room in one, a dining ear, cook ear, 
bunk ear and stable. A feature of the operation is that 
only one team of horses is being used and the foreman says 
they have been in the barn most of the time. The camp 
is equipped with electric lights, steam heat, and shower 
baths. In fact, the only part of the camp that is not 
in harmony with the general idea is the root house and 
the foreman assured me that it was only a question of 
time until the company would have that on wheels also. 

The mechanical idea of this mill has been worked out 
by James Edmundson, of the Charcoal Iron Company 
of America, and the construction and operation of the 
mill are superintended by Mr. Nobeck, of the M. Gar- 
land Company, of Bay City, Mich. 





IS AWARDED LARGE TIMBER TRACTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

~ The Bell Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, mill at Ashland, Wis., and yards at various 
points in Wisconsin and Minnesota, was recently awarded 
the cedar timber on all the tribal lands on the Odanah 
(Wis.) Indian Reservation, its bid having been accepted 
by the Indian Branch of the Interior Department. The 
Bell Company three years ago secured all of the other 
timber on this reservation and M. J. Bell, president of 
the company, states that this tribal timber, which is suf- 
ficient for a number of years’ operation, added to the 
company’s previous holdings on the reservation and at 
other points, will insure an ample supply of timber for 
white cedar pole operations for at least ten to twelve 
years. Mr. Bell says that the company has already begun 
to operate camps on the reservation and at other points, 
producing poles with which to supply the heavy demand 
expected during the coming spring and summer. 
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SKETCH OF LAYOUT OF PORTABLE MILL AND CAMP 
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CURB MARKET AND PUBLIC AUCTION 


Some weeks ago in this department we discussed the relations 
that a local market for agricultural produce bears to home patronage. 
[t is a fundamental principle in all forms of codperation that where 
interests are opposed compromises are necessary in order that any 
progress at all may be brought about. The patronizing of out of town 
concerns—in other words, buying by mail—may be from the local 
merchant’s viewpoint an unmitigated evil; to judge by the spirit 
manifested by sonie rural merchants one would almost conclude that 
they would hang, draw and quarter all mail orders buyers on sight. 
This vengeful spirit will get merchants nothing; nor will idle clack 
about loyalty to home merchants, to home institutions and to the 





COME FACTORS IN DEVELOPMENT 


established with results wholly beneficial to the merchants as business 
men and to the communities as a whole. 

The fact is that local rural merchants must help, indeed in many 
communities they must initiate movements designed to solve the 
problems of their producer customers. If they are wise, long-headed 
and statesmanlike, they will see many opportunities for this kind of 
work. Sometimes the merchants themselves will find it necessary 
to change some of their own methods of doing business; it would be 
well for thousands of them if there were a way or ways to compel 
them to adopt more modern and enterprising methods. They may, 


























if they choose, term these changes concessions; they are in fact steps 
home town convince any buyer that he ought to buy from his home of progress and should be welcomed. 
4 merchant goods that are no better but cost more than those he can We know that years ago in some industries when labor-saving 
. buy by mail. machines were installed the laborers rose in mobs and destroyed 
3 If, however, the local merchant has better, or even as good mer- them because they considered themselves threatened with unemploy- 
> . . . . . ae . ~ . . . . * 2 
chandise, at as low or lower prices, and can in addition offer oppor- ment and starvation. Some merchants are in a similar attitude of 
; tunities to examine the goods before purchasing, he has arguments mind on the mail order question. They see their livelihood threatened 
jounded on sound economic principles that must appeal to every and they can see no reason why they should have local patronage 
: reasonable being. If he does not use these arguments, if he will not other than that they need the money. The fellow who tramps from 
‘ advertise his wares and the trade advantages he has to offer, he need place to place and is contented to receive “handouts” from charitably 
, not be surprised if he loses trade to out of town merchants who do disposed citizens may adopt that sort of philosophy, but it is not a 
l make known their facilities, whatever they may be. creditable one for the local merchant to believe in. 
, Moreover, if the local merchant will not take pains to provide a Merchants and farmers—retailers and producers—need each other, 
. good market for the produce that his would-be customers must have and they simply must learn to work together to solve one another’s 
q in order to prosper in their business, he must expect that they will problems. Concessions may be, are almost certain to be, necessary 
d feel somewhat independent of him if they do not in fact hold a grudge on both sides; there can be nothing like peace and harmony if one 
i against him. side must bear all the burdens and make all the concessions. If to 
‘ Curiously enough, in many localities the enterprising citizens of concede something that is right and just to the producer involves 
towns and cities have taken steps to provide local markets that would hardship for the retailer, let him make the concession and adapt 
t in other communities be considered inimical to the commercial inter- himself to changed conditions ; he will in some other way reap benefits 
P ests of the merchants themselves. Yet these undertakings have not sufficient to offset his loss. Let him in all his relations with local 
4 proved to be destructive of the prosperity of the merchants. On the producers adopt as his motto, “A pleased customer is the best adver- 
“ contrary, they have proved to be trade builders. It requires something tisement.” Trade that he holds under protest is a very uncertain 
. out of the ordinary in the way of foresight sometimes to determine trade, and unsatisfactory from every viewpoint. 
: in advance what will be the outcome of a given practice or policy; here are arguments enough—arguments that are sound and that 
» and so it happens that because the shortsighted ones, who not infre- should be convincing—without having recourse to any of the soph 
e quently are in the majority in a community, can not see the benefits istry that too often has found place in anti-mail order literature. 
Tr to be derived from concessions made to consumers, such concessions Abuse of course is not argument; ridicule does not get any trade, and 
a can not be made. campaigns to mislead consumers in order to 
For example, the local farm implement dealer hold trade or maintain prices are an injustice 
D ek ie BUSINESS ENTERPRISE Sid a 
e will assume that his rights are invaded if the as well as being of doubtful utility. What is 
r f. “ ity are enz o hold Farmers and merchants are mutually depend- needed is a policy founded in reason ; justice 
farmers of the community are enabled t ( ain, Pian es eee a cee Gale ones é P “ee eaiee reas mn and justice 
4 auction sales in town to dispose of farm im- dependance upon the local retailers, but mer- an 1S ee itiorward safeguard to the 
; ‘ : ee ei i iti ir rights of a 
‘ oO nother. Likewtse, grocers chants have been free enough in admitting thei g é 
it plements to one a Sw al tl : dependence upon the farmers, though their plea The local. retailer is ; So os hk oan ae 
S will greet as a calamity any proposal that a ak tel sbdet Mak teh ‘tee bien cal. retailer 1s a necessary factor in 
Pp public curb market be established at which character to win either the support or the respect the commercial world, but he has no monopoly 
rT é a: - : of farmers. on the trade of a re a Fa 
t once a week or oftener producers may sell their Sar nGCiaa caccitableenii: ~~ Uaioe: 40 sei A ade vf his community ; it would be 
ad iarm produce directly to consumers without business, but it can not be relied upon altogether Worse 1or him it he had. The price of success 
»f license or other tax and without the interven- pe agonal poems ected “% oman in retailing as in every other department of 
A tion of middlemen. Yet such auction sales have appeals constantly being made by catalog houses commerce 1s eternal vigilance and sleepless 
1 ! e hav the basis of money must be met by local enterprise 
such curb markets have been on y y | : 
Ly been held and suc cu retailers with some argument other than “loyalty 
1e to home merchants.”’ Dire predictions regarding 
r- Av Sawyer, Wis., lately was held a ‘‘ Farmers’ and the disaster that will overtake towns as a result ACCORDING to a letter from the secretary of the Young 
Women’s Tesbibube > Among the numerous interesting of the mail order habit convince nobody of the Men’s Business Club, of Goliad, Tex., steps have been 
* e rng: 6 , soundness of the policy of trading at home. taken in Goliad County to f sarmane ranigati 
subjects treated by speakers were the following: _— The life of the farmer is not ideal; the financial t , t i ye a irvine nt organizations 
Ideal Farm Home?’; ‘Cleanliness and Dairy Products . rele: Ae Celie teen ia. GGG Y4 GAR aboune mth est a roads and scientific agriculture. A 
‘Marketing Farm Produets,’’ and ‘‘ Pulling Together. commensurate with the energy he expends in till- : pall ha u D Was oF ganized in the county and one of 
on ce ing the soil. To many farmers “cash money” is 1 oe ers — _— at the State fair. The county’s 
. eae a scarce article. They trade their butter and exhibit won third place at the fair. The county expended 
f re T ro- A * = & x . A - 
at _A FEW months ago pee wba! rural ee eggs for groceries and dry goods and they sell during 1915 $165,000 for road improvement. As a part 
18 ‘essed to see in the reported reduction in business ne toe their crops and live stock only once a year. All of the plans contracts have been let with farmers to drag 
‘d f the large mail order houses cause for congratulation, the rest of the year they have visions of vanishing the roads after each rain. Each farmer drags six miles 
7 because it was thought to indicate a greater success on substance—a diminishing bank account—and often and practically the entire county is thus cove: od: rj " 
‘d the part of country retailers in checking the raids upon they are confronted with the prospect of a short- road drags after each rain. Whe s Fgh reg with 
; their trade made by their arch enemies. It is to be age or even a failure of crops. ada cs = spn ven the virtues of the 
ne hoped that these exulting editorials did not lull any re- People in that state of mind are not charitably road drag are thoroughly understood in the rural commu- 
er a int fals _ for ae. final reports of 1915 inclined, and consequently they do not take much nities country Toads will be much better than at present 
of tauler into a alse security, Tor stone POPts Lit stock in arguments about “loyalty to home mer- and the cost of maintaining them will be greatly reduced. 
ft. business show that one big mail order house increased 1ts chants,” “preserving the home town,” etc. They igo : 
a business more than 11 percent over 1914. There was want the home town and in theory at least they : ; 
at only one month during 1915 that fell below the corre- would be glad to have its merchants prosper. But W AUKON, Towa, has recently revived its town band and 
“a sponding month of 1914, the monthly gains ranging from they want to believe that they are getting the the Republican is urging the people to show their appre- 
so a little more than 2 percent to more than 26 percent. worth of their money every time they spend a ciation of the efforts the boys are making to furnish 
ne Evidently if country retailers are to hold their own they Se ee oT ee bigr a music. The first concert given by the band was held in 
" must display more of the enterprise that characterizes the candh,, Mae We he wallace Sie Pi isch ae Alin the opera house and admission was charged, the purpose 
a operations of the big mail order houses. merchant to convince them that they get their being to raise money for the benefit of the band. 
* # # money’s worth at his store than that they do not * * # 
6c 201-5 ¢ ht of as get it from the mail order concern. MOTHERS’ e » 3 anv e ‘tion ara norf : 
WHILE the corn belt is generally thoug at f \ sites, -i0-tn Gaia te. ie eeeeees Suek the MOTHERS clubs in many communities are pe rforming 
running through Ohio, <ndiana, Illinois and Missouri, local producer get a goed-price for hie products admirable service in behalf of both mothers and children. 
that indispensable cereal is grown througout a wider and as that he get a reasonable value for the returns In many homes the mother is so burdened with household 
wider range as scientific agriculture is understood and from those products. Often the farmer feels as duties and the care of children that leisure is a luxury 
practiced. Perhaps no. other field crop, quite certainly if he were ‘“‘between the devil and the deep sea,” she rarely knows. Anything like leisure undisturbed is 
no other cereal, responds more promptly to selection, and in that he sells at the lowest price and buys at the out of the question in homes where there are several 
on that account strains of maize adapted to a wide range pe gg is ose part og! the erent Pm enable sturdy youngsters, and when the means will not permit 
of climates may be developed in a few seasons. This fact pa a pa ic aanememaame feng right pee tng the hiring of housemaid or nurse the wife and mother 
was strongly demonstrated in the awarding of prizes at in that way he can help the farmer to preeper, is deprived of the recreation that body and mind re- 
the first National Corn Show, held at St. Paul, Minn. can retain his good will and his trade. To do this quire. As commonly conducted the mothers’ clubs pro- 
Trophy cups yalued at $5,600 were distributed among means to engage in community development, and vide nurses or kindergartners to care for the children 
boys of Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, the Da- to display business enterprise in buying, adver- while the mothers are engaged in reading good literature 
kotas and Minnesota. The success achieved in those tising and selling merchandise and in the general or in listening to musi¢ or other forms of entertainment. 
“4 States was the direct result of the work of corn clubs conduct of his store. There is opportunity for good work of this sort in prac- 
| under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. tically every community. 
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By a Woman Farmer 


A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 





NINTH INSTALMENT 
My dear JOHN: 

We have been wondering whether you got back from 
Chicago yet; haven’t had any word from you. I was 
awfully disappointed that 
you didn’t have time to 
come home. This certain- 
ly has been a beautiful 
spring here and crops are 
looking fine; the best 
prospects, in fact, that 
we have had for a crop 
since 793. Of course a 
good many things can 
happen to spoil it be- 
tween now and the time 
the wheat is in the ele- 
vator. It’s pretty dis- 
couraging sometimes 
when you have a fine 
stand of grain and a hailstorm or hot wind can come 
and in an hour your whole year’s expectations are 
wiped out. 

Since Ethel has been home she has been taking 
complete charge of the house. She wanted to get 
the experience in housekeeping and it’s been like a 
vacation to me. I’ve had all the time I’ve wanted to 
spend in the garden and fixing up around the yard. 
We’ve been getting your Pa interested and we’ve 
cleaned things up around here this spring so you 
actually wouldn’t know the place. Ethel started in 
by talking about fixing the porches. She said we 
ought to have a sleeping porch upstairs and a porch 
downstairs where we could eat and live in during the 
summer. She talked about it so much so when your 
Pa sold that stock in May he was feeling pretty good 
getting such fine prices that he told her she could go 
ahead and plan the kind of porch she wanted. We 
made the porch along the south side and around to the 
dining room door on the east two feet wider and 
sereened it in. Then we put a sleeping porch above 
the east part of it and made a door into it from the 
hall upstairs. It is good sized and large enough for 





. 


ro single beds. 
a. anise the porch east of the kitchen two feet 
wider, too, and screened it in. That’s the eating 
porch and we’ve been having our meals out there 
every day since it was finished. I really never knew 
what fine things these screened-in porches are. Why, 
we've just been eating and sleeping and living out- 
doors these last ten days, and there is certainly 
nothing that makes you feel bet- 


know Aunt Ellen likes nice things and she thinks we 
live like backwoods people out here. The time I visited 
them she was surprised because my dress was in style. 
She said she hadn’t supposed we had fashion books out 
here. I guess she thinks we don’t have anything like 
folks in the city do. She was always pitying Aunt Mag- 
gie and me, but I just tell you I’m glad we have things 
fixed as we have when they are coming to visit us. 

We got the house all papered and painted this 
spring. I guess I told you before. Ethel took charge 
of all that and picked out the paper and made new 
curtains for all the windows downstairs. But you're 
not very much interested in curtains and such things. 

Last winter we had three club meetings at which 
we studied about fixing up the yards. You know I 
had never given that part of the place much thought. 
Well, when you children were little I had my hands 
full and lots of work to do and didn’t have much 
time to think about gravelled walks and flowers and 
keeping old rubbish away out of sight. Ethel and 
I were talking about how this place could be improved 
and I never knew we had so many ugly looking things 
around that there was no need for. You remember 
that pile of stones and old wheels and iron in the 
corner of the field as you drive in. Your Pa said he 
wouldn’t move those stones, so we decided to plant nas- 
turtiums all around them and put a lot of dirt among 
the stones so that we could have the plants growing 
all among them. Then we got the men to trim up the 
trees and cut out all that thick underbrush from 
among the plum trees at the back of the house. Ethel 
said the front yard looked like a Chinese laundry 
every Monday because we had lines strung from one 
tree to the other. We had four posts put up for the 
clothes lines and now our yard looks as neat and tidy 
on Monday as any other day. Then we cleaned away 
all the old rubbish in the coulee bank and had a big 
box made with a cover for ashes and cans and anything 
to be thrown out. When it gets full the men will 
haul the stuff away. We have a couple of galvanized 
garbage cans with lids on for the swill. You cer- 
tainly would be surprised how few flies we’ve had 
this year. I always thought that was all foolish news 
about dirt attracting flies but I’ve certainly learned 
that it isn’t the case. 


Wish you could see my garden. I have every kind 
of vegetable there is, I guess, and I’m pretty proud 
of it—not a weed. I haven’t had anything else to 
do since Ethel is taking charge of the house. I haven’t 
any responsibility in the house at all so I spend most 





ter. We’ve had the front porch 
all fixed up with rocking chairs 
and pillows and the hammock and 
some rugs on the floor and a 
table. Every night when your 
Pa comes in he sits down there 
and reads the paper, and Ethel 
and I sew. We have an electric 
lamp; it is a beautiful one, which 
Ethel bought. 

The sleeping porch was for 
Ethel and she and I have been 
sleeping out there. Your Pa said 
the other night: ‘‘ Wish I’d had 
a sleeping porch built over the 


For the 


back porch too so everybody man 
could sleep outside.’? I said: 

‘‘Why- don’t you come down who 
here to sleep?’’? So we brought looks 


the sanitary cot down and he’s 
been sleeping out here ever since. 
But the men certainly do enjoy 
eating their meals on the porch. 
It’s so cool and nice out there 
and certainly does make a lot less 
work. 

A few years ago anyone would 
have thought one was crazy to 
sleep or eat outside but I already 
feel about ten years younger and 
your Pa—why he was like a boy 
—called up over the telephone to 
tell some of the folks about it. 
Talk about going away to some 
lake to camp, why this is better 
than any lake I know of. You 
go to sleep at night looking at 
the stars and hear the frogs 
croaking and see the firebugs fly- 
ing around over the coulee. 

We’ve invited Aunt Ellen and 


ahead. 


to act. 
plan to 








VERY day this important question is before you. No doubt 
you have often talked it over, but never made up your mind 
Why not get down to brass tacks this Spring and 


Build a Home of Your Own 


and enjoy the pleasures for which you have wished so long ? 
time to start on the road to Happiness and Contentment. Come to our office 
today and look over the many different house plans we have; let us figure out 
the cost on one suited to your needs—then give the order for work to begin 
on the foundation for the home. It’s easy. We can furnish you with every- 
thing you will need for building from the plans to the shingles. Come in today 
and let’s talk it over. 


Which Road 
Shall You 
Choose? 





For the 


man 
living 
only 
today. 








Now is the 


(Name and Address) 








Unele Henry from Detroit and 


ey are comi _ -eek ’ This Sample Advertisement Appears in Our Free Quarterly Advertising Bulletin. 
they are coming next week. I’m If You Use Newspaper Space in Promoting the Sale of Lumber You Should 
Get These Bulletins Regulariy—Free to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


pretty proud of this place. You 





of my time taking care of the garden and the flowers. 
My flowers are beautiful,—not very many of them as 
yet,—but we’re going to have a lot of sweet peas and 
pansies and I have ever so many asters for the fall. 
The lilac bush was just loaded this spring; the blos- 
soms were nice for Decoration day. I picked nearly 
all of them to give to Mr. Kingwell for the old sol- 
diers’ graves. The rosebush is just covered with buds. 
Expect we’ll have lots of strawberries pretty soon. 

When we got to fixing up around the house your Pa 
took a notion to clean up around the barns. The 
men worked a couple of days gathering up all the 
old pieces of machinery that have been standing 
around the barnyard for the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Its awful the way stuff will accumulate around 
a place; why, that old horsepower that stood outside 
the shed hasn’t been used for years, weeds all grown 
up around it; they took that down. A junk peddler 
came along and took the whole pile for a couple of 
dollars. 

About all your Pa and I have been doing lately 
has been fixing things up, but if I do say it there isn’t 
a better looking place around. I’ve always thought 
that these nice looking yards you saw in town took 
a lot of money to keep them looking that way, but I’ve 
decided its just a kind of shiftless habit that we 
farmers have gotten into of not making any attempt 
to have our yards looking decent. 

Dick White told your Pa the other day he was 
wanting to come out and take some pictures of the 
house. Guess Mr. Brown the lumberman had been 
telling him about our new porches. If he takes the 
pictures I’m going to get several so we can send to 
some of the friends down East. 


With love, MorHER. 





UNIQUE FAVOR FEATURES BANQUET 


KINGSVILLE, TEx., Feb. 7—A unique feature of the 
second annual banquet given by the John B. Ragland 
Mercantile Company, the Kingsville Lumber Company 
and Robert J. Kleberg & Co., bankers, to their employees, 
at which Charles A. Flato, jr., acted as host, was the 
favor which each guest found at his plate. Mr. Flato 
is making an annual affair of these banquets in order 
to promote closer relations between employers and em- 
ployees. The greetings of Mr. Flato as printed on the 
frontispiece of each favor are as follows: 


_ Not because it is an honored custom, but because of the 
sincerity of my appreciation, I take this opportunity to 
thank you for the part you have played in our business 
prosperity during the last twelve months, and I wish you a 
Happy New Year. May it be full of health, happiness and 
prosperity. 

Following that, under the title ‘‘Mottoes That Pay?” 
are twelve good rules. No. 1 is ‘‘Be on Time’’; No. 2 
reads ‘‘Laugh and the World Laughs With You’’; 
No. 3 reads ‘‘Pluck Wins’’; No. 4 says ‘‘Unfinished 
Business First Should Be the Rule of the Day’’; while 
No. 5 advises to ‘‘Think Well of Yourself but Do Not 
Be Conceited’’; No. 6 recommends ‘‘Truthfulness at 
All Times. ‘‘Doubts Are the Traitors That Ofttimes 
Keep You From Big Results. Think Right, Then Go 
Ahead,’’ is the advice contained in No. 7; No. 8 says 
‘‘Speak Well of Others’’; while No. 9 cautions against 
speaking ill of others; ‘‘Be Polite,’’ reads No. 10, while 
No. 11 reads in part ‘‘Do Today’s Work This Morning; 
Begin Tomorrow’s This Afternoon.’’ As the climax No. 
2 says ‘‘Do Not Get in Debt; It Is Like a Mouse-trap 
to Get Into; Hard to Get Out.’’ 

These twelve rules are followed by several pages of 
maxims and epigrams, treating with the traits of char- 
acter that make for success. 

The oyster is always contained within the shell and 
in the center of these words of wit and wisdom lies 
the menu, the first words of which read ‘‘Oyster Cock- 
tail (Good Credit Risk).’’ The menu continues as fol- 
Jows: ‘‘Broiled Quail on Toast (A Good Advertise- 
ment)’’; ‘‘French Dressing (Ready to Wear)’’; 
‘*Kleberg County Turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts (In- 
terest and Discount) ’’; ‘‘Cranberry Jelly (in the red) ’’; 
‘‘Frozen Eggnog (A Holiday)’’; ‘‘Roqueford Cheese 
and Wafers (Overdrafts)’’; ‘‘Ripe and Green Olives 
(Disappointed Plums)’’; ‘‘Grape Fruit Salad on Let- 
tuce (Pin Money)’’; ‘‘Salted Pecans (Boas)’’; ‘‘Peas 
and Potatoes (Dollars and Cents)’’; ‘‘Fruit Cake 
(Heavy Hardware) ’’; ‘‘Coffee-Demitasse (Black Ink) ’’ 
and ‘‘After Dinner Mints (Monthly Statements).’’ 

‘A Store’s Character,’’ contained on one of the latter 
pages of the favor, is an article written by the manager 
of the Ragland Mercantile Company, and is calculated to 
inspire thoughtful consideration. Under the heading 
“‘Today and the New Year’’ are two pages of bright, 
snappy epigrams about today and the value of time as 
an example of which the following may be quoted: 
‘“Don’t let life mass against you. Attack it in detail 
and you ean easily triumph,’’ and ‘‘You can’t buy a 
reputation; you have to earn it.’’ 

W. A. Clampitt, assistant manager of the Kingsville 
Lumber Company, presented Mr. Flato a beautiful dia- 
mond as a token of the esteem of the employees. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


The Personal Touch Counts in Business—Honesty, Service and Good Will Are Vital Factors—Dictation to Custom- 
ers Should Be Avoided—Carpenters’ Friendship Should Be Cultivated 


MAKE THE FARMER YOUR FRIEND 
GATEWAY, ORE. 

As a rule the average farmer buys where he can buy 
the cheapest, and oftentimes forgets the consideration of 
quality in making comparison with the~home product; 
consequently you must offer him special inducements to 
eet him coming your way, then treat him so square and 
so white that he’d be ashamed ‘to send off to Ketchum 
& Skinum’s mail order house for anything in your line. 
To the retail lumber dealer situated where the farm 
trade forms the principal part of his business the ques- 
tion of securing and holding this trade is of vast impor- 
tance. One of the main points to my mind is to make 
him your friend, ‘‘for a friend sticketh closer than a 
brother.’? It is an old saying that ‘‘familiarity breeds 
contempt,’’ but the man from the country is isolated to 
a certain extent and when he comes to town does not con- 
sider it familiarity to be greeted with a ‘‘ Howdy, Jim?’’ 
a hearty handshake and an inquiry after the general 
welfare or that of his family. It’s friendship and he 
knows it and it warms the cockles of his hear't and makes 
him glad to class you as one of his friends. 

I try to make my yard more than just a place to buy 
a roll of paper or a 2 by 4. I want my farmer friends 
to drop in, say my ‘‘Howdy’’ whether they need any- 
thing or not, and know I’m always glad to see them no 
matter how busy I may be. It is a mighty pleasant 
thing to have a farmer drive in with a four-horse team 
and take out a big load of lumber; it’s also a pleasant 
thing to have that same farmer drive up to the office 
door and ¢all out ‘Hello, Bill. No; don’t need anything 
today. Just eame in for a few groceries and thought I’d 
drive by this way and say hello. Yes, Jennie’s well and 
the baby tried to walk a little yesterday. How’s your 
folks??? and so on. He is interested in me personally 
and I in him. It’s the personal touch that counts in 
business or out of business—that bit of something that 
makes the whole world kin. 

Witiarp P. HERSHEY. 





FOUR VITAL FACTORS 
WILLow, OKLA. 


I have been very much interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S contest on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm 
Trade.’? This problem is to me the broad one of ‘‘ How 
I Hold My Trade.’’ } 

The details of good business management are legion, 
but to my mind honesty, service, personality and good 
will are the vital factors. There are certain business 
principles and policies that are applicable to all busi- 
nesses of every nature. Especially is it true in the retail 
business, dependent upon a large number of individual 
customers, that the merchant or lumberman must adopt 
certain principles and policies that will create, develop 
and maintain good will. The principles that make good 
will are always the same; only the method and manner of 
executing these principles change and vary according to 
your community and your customers. It necessarily fol- 
lows that we must know our community and our cus- 
tomers in order that we can adopt these principles in the 
management of our yard that win for us the good will 
of the community as a whole and the good will of our 
individual customers. 

Communities differ as do families and individuals. 
Our town owes its existence to the farmers of the com- 
munity, as the farmers and the railroads had a conten- 
tion as to where the town should be. Thus developed a 
townsite fight, and wé caught its spirit, as it was evi- 
dent to us that by boosting Willow we would be gen- 
erating in a general way the good will of our community. 
In this matter with the railroad, we conducted the cases 
o! our community before the corporation commission in 
two trials, one at Willow and the other at Oklahoma City. 
The commission ordered the railroad to furnish the town 
with all necessary railroad facilities, and the writer re- 
ceived from the farmers a suit of clothes and our firm 
was the recipient of much good will. 

Further along this line, we have taken up the matter 
of bonuses for variously needed businesses to come to 
our town. We have promoted picnics, trade days and 
liberal premium lists the town gave as a whole to farm- 
rs who ginned their cotton here. We have talked and 
worked for good roads, and last summer with our fellow 
verchants we closed our places of business and went 
and worked on bad roads. 7 

These things I have mentioned are strictly commer- 

ial, but let me state that the interests of a farming 
‘ommunity are so entwined that there are other fields 
‘or developing general good will, and the lumberman 
ust know and be as broad as his community. He must 
ake an active, if not a leading part in not. only the com- 
nercial but the social, educational, fraternal and religious 
evelopment of his community. The individual good will 
f the customer is based upon your service to him, and 
erviee viewed through a farmer’s eyes means a multi- 
ude of many things, but the lumberman who desires to 
old his trade must know of what this multitude of 
any things consists. To enumerate the things that the 
armer appreciates is as difficult as to define good will, 
but I believe that it is a certain point within the cireum- 
‘orenee of every sale, whether it is a pound of nails or a 
complete house bill; and this is the point of personal con- 








tact. In order that the point of contact should be made 
pleasant the retail lumberman should be a student of hu- 
man nature. He should make each customer a specimen 
and study him and know him. 

To know your customers means more than to know 
their names, where they live, what they do and how they 
do it. These are the beginnings, but we only know a 
farmer when we have learned what hobby he is riding, 
his peculiar whims, likes and dislikes and are catering to 
satisfy him. These are pointers on the point of contact 
that enables the lumberman to stamp his goods with his 
own personality as a trademark. 

Usually the No. 1 boards of two dealers are the same, 
there being no difference in the running grades; so when 
Farmer Jones drives into the yard and we are loading 
him some boxing a friendly inquiry as to how Henry is 
doing in the Metropolitan Business College causes busi- 
ness to pick up and the planks Farmer Jones hauls home 
carry with them a part of our personality stamped upon 
them. Perhaps another farmer whose name we don’t 
know drives in with a good team of horses with good 
harness on them. Well, this is a cue for starting a con- 
versation on a subject that is pleasant to him, and we 
have found it easy to learn the name and where he 
lives. Then as this farmer drives out, we always make 
it a point to address him by his name in some such ex- 
pression as ‘‘Call again, Mr. Smith.’’ Now, the mate- 
rial Mr. Smith hauls home is a little different and the 
chances are if he and his neighbors are ever talking 
about lumber or other material he will say something 
about like this: ‘‘Those are nice people at Willow to 
do business with.’’ I hardly know a trademark I would 
rather have lumber stamped with than this: ‘‘They are 
nice people to trade with.’?’ Sometimes Farmer Smart 
comes in. He has worked in the mills in Alabama or 
Arkansas and he knows more about lumber than we 
ever dreamed. Now, we confess we haven’t any rule for 
him, but we have learned not to argue with him—simply 
to take his statements as facts and treat him courte- 
ously. Then when he needs a few more boards he will 
come back to tell us something he left out. 

We have found that it is not policy to dictate to a 
farmer what he should buy, but it is good policy to show 
him the advantages one item may possess over another. 
We consider him entitled to our best judgment and ex- 
perience. We show him the different materials and, being 
handy with a pencil, we draw plans, diagrams and sketches 
and help him decide upon the material that will give the 
best service—hence the most satisfaction. 

In five years we have sold only two contract jobs, and 
as a rule we make out and figure eight out of ten of the 
estimates we sell. It very often happens that a farmer 
gives the dimensions of a building to a carpenter to 
figure, and we have so cultivated the friendliness of the 
carpenters that they always come to our office to have us 
help make out and figure these estimates. This is a big 
help to us for we can assist to make the bill of material 
conform to our stock and we ean get the carpenters’ 
help in moving dead items we may have that will prove 
suitable to the bill. We find that this method also 
makes the estimates more reliable and the farmer does 
not have a big extra bill to pay. 

On the first day of the month after we opened this 
yard we mailed every customer an itemized statement of 
his account, and we have continued this policy. Our 
customers are farmers, but they have been educated to 
receive these statements from us and we have never lost 
one customer because of these statements. 

We do lots of time business; but at the time of the 
sale we have a definite understanding as to when the 





APPROACHING THE FINISH 


Only two weeks remain in which to enter the 
contest for prizes to be awarded by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN for the best letters on 
‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade.’’ The contest 
will close March 1. 

For the best letter printed in this contest the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will give a cash 
prize of $25; for the second best letter books to 
the value of $10; for the third, fourth and fifth 
best letters, each, books to the value of $5. Let- 
ters for this contest are invited from anyone 
connected in any capacity with the retail lumber 
trade who may have an idea or suggestion that 
will help the retailer to solve the problems of 
how to hold his farm trade. Letters for this 
contest should be addressed to the Farm Trade 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Announcement of prize winners will be made 
as soon after the contest has closed as it is 
possible for the judges to review the letters and 
render their decision. 











account will become due; then it is an easy matter to put 
such understanding in a note if the time is to be over 
ninety days. We simply state that it is the desire of 
our auditor that we put into note form all accounts 
that are to run over ninety days. Thus we keep 75 per- 
cent of our outstandings in interest-bearing notes. 

We endeavor to visit every good barn or house before 
the job is completed and compliment the owner on his 
plan; and we find something else to compliment about 
his place before we leave. It may be his chickens, brood 
sow, cattle or the amount of feedstuff he has stored— 
but always something. 

Why consider these features of the point of contact 
so important, and yet employ a bookkeeper or yardman 
who ignores them? With us it is ‘‘we’’ and we only 
keep those assistants who likewise consider these things 
valuable and feel that they are a part of the ‘‘we.’’ 
Legion are the details, and L stands for lumber sales, 
but we are going to cut this letter short. Dealings witb 
the farmer, to us, simply mean a cultivation of the 
farmer’s good will. A deal with them must be an honest 
deal; the point of contact must be friendly and personal; 
the service must be the best. The material sold must 
be all you recommend it to be and must be stamped 
with your individual trade mark. Roy GAITHER, 

Local Manager William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) 





QUALITY AND SERVICE IMPORTANT 
ESSENTIALS. 
WAUPUN, WISs. 

How to hold the farmers’ trade is, or should be, a very 
important subject to all retailers. One of the first things 
we consider necessary to hold the farmers’ trade is 
entire honesty and straightforwardness. At best most 
farmers are suspicious and afraid some one is going to 
get the better of them, and only by being entirely above 
board with them can the retailer retain their confidence. 

The slogan of our yard is ‘‘service plus quality.’’ 
We embody this in all of our letter heads, bill heads and 
advertising matter and we are not afraid to say that 
this is not an empty phrase with us but that we stand 
back of it with the goods. The farmer should be given 
immediate and courteous service when he drives into the 
yard. He dislikes being obliged to wait for someone 
to attend to his wants, and if this happens a couple of 
times he is very_apt the third time to go to the other 
yard where the service is better. We figure on always 
having a little more help in the yard than may be abso- 
lutely necessary so that each farmer may receive prompt 
attention, even on a busy day, and we think it will un- 
questionably pay any retailer to do this. Quality, with 
us, is of nearly as great importance as service, as our 
farm trade demands the right kind of goods and we 
pride ourselves on the fact that we are very successful 
in satisfying their demands in this particular respect. 
We buy only from concerns that will give us the right 
class of goods and we do not draw the line at paying a 
slight premium in order to get material that will.satisfy 
our farm trade. 

We find that it pays to spend some time visiting with 
our farmer customers. Most of them, when they come to 
town, like to discuss the latest news, the condition of the 
crops, and other like subjects, and it is time well in- 
vested for the retailer to cater to this inclination. In this 
connection a liberal use of cigars does not come amiss as 
it all goes toward giving the personal touch to your deal- 
ings with the farmer. He feels that you are interested 
and desirous of his friendship as well as of his business. 

In addition to the above indirect advertising it is very 
necessary to use direct advertising. We make it a point 
here to keep the farmer informed of our existence and 
keep him in touch with our different lines of material 
by the use of literature and letters mailed him at short 
intervals. Let him know that you want his business. 
This gives him a sense of importance and increases his 
friendliness toward us. Further, about once a year we 
mail or hand out to our farmer customers some small 
present which will be useful to him and which will 
show our good will toward him and our appreciation of 
his business. 

Last, and by no means least, we find it very essential 
to cultivate an even temper. This is not always easy to 
do as our farmer friend dces not feel the necessity of 
keeping his temper if things go wrong, hence it all de- 
volves on us. Oftentimes he comes in with a grievance, 
either real or fancied, and it would be very easy for us 
to make him an enemy instead of a friend by allowing 
ourselves to lose our temper, whereas by talking the 
matter over with him calmly and in a friendly way we can 
nearly always get him to listen to reason and arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement with him, thus retaining his 
friendship and his trade. But unless we do keep our 
temper he is going to go away thinking that we are de- 
liberately trying to ‘‘put one over on him,’’ and one 
angry farmer can do more advertising for a retailer than 
all the local newspapers put together, but it is adver 
tising that none of us are desirous of having. 

Therefore in all our dealings with the farmer we aim 
to follow the Golden Rule—do even more unto him than 
we -would have him do unto us if we were in his place. 

LILLIAN M. LooMAns, 
Bookkeeper and Stenographer, Loomans Lumber Company. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


History Impresses the Visitor at the United States Naval Academy—Where and How the Sea Fighters Are Made — 
Handling Lumber in Maryland Yards—Advertising Novelties That Pay 


THE SITE OF THE NATIONAL NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Annapolis, the quaint old town that has been the cap- 
ital of Maryland for more than 200 years, has a great 
deal to interest the visitor. It is one of the richest of 
American cities in colonial and revolutionary history; 
and while a town with a brilliant past is somewhat handi- 
capped thereby, like a salesman who has made one trip 
with the luck all his way and who has a hard time ex- 
plaining why he can’t sell that much every time, it is 
not fair to set the place down as living on its past. 
There is much that is modern. The town is largely a 
residence point and of course the citizens are proud of 
the early history that clings around the old houses. The 
whole country is proud of that history. But there is 
enough to put Annapolis on the map had Washington 
never even heard of it. For one thing, it is the seat of 
three governments—city, county and State. C. L. Mere- 
dith, of the Farinholt-Meredith Company, one of the local 
lumber concerns, said with a grin that the town was the 
stamping ground of most of the grafters of the State. 
It is all right for a native son to make such a remark, 
but I imagine Mr. Meredith would have shown fight had 
an alien and stranger said it. In such matters we’re 
all more or less like the old lady who said she’d beat the 
old man herself, but blamed if anybody else should lay 
ary finger on him. The average man who is up on sports 
but not on history thinks of Annapolis as the home of 
the naval academy’s football team. 

When George Bancroft, while he was secretary of the 
navy, succeeded in getting the academy established he 
must have picked out Annapolis on the theory that the 
more water there was around the easier it would be to 
educate sailors. The town is located on a little peninsula 
on the western shore of Chesapeake Bay and is nearly 
surrounded by bays and creeks. One difficulty about 
such a location is that after the town has expanded about 
so far it has to stop. The census gives the population 
at something like 8,500, but practically it is about 50 per- 
cent greater than that. On several sides the town oozed 
across the surrounding creeks, but these detached settle- 
ments got bitten by the bug of independence that has 
infested these parts ever since 1776 and refused to be 
known as parts of Annapolis. Such an isolated geograph- 
ical position is commonly something of a handicap to the 
retailing of lumber, and I’ve no doubt but that the 
Annapolis dealers find this to be true in their case. But 
they have not been content with just the trade the town 
itself affords and by one means or another they have 
succeeded in pushing their influence out over a good many 
miles of surrounding country. We’ll have more to say 
about this later, especially about the part motor trucks 
have played in it. 


Architecture Illustrates Durability 


The city has long been the mecca of architects because 
of the great wealth of colonial houses. 
Diggs, one of the landscape architects of the city of 
Washington, told me Annapolis is supposed to have some 
of the finest doorways to be found anywhere in the East. 
The effect of this study by builders of these beautiful 
old houses has without doubt been felt all through the 
eountry. It is the fine part of a good house or a good 
deed that it induces imitation. The advocates of brick 
and of wood for house building can draw instances to 
support their several arguments from these old houses, 
for both materials have been used. After a house has 
been up 100 years it seems to me a little absurd to argue 
over the lasting qualities of its material. We know that 
wooden houses have lasted twice that long, and so have 
brick. So why not admit at the start that either mate- 
rial if rightly used will last long enough? Not many of 
us care to build a house for future generations, anyway. 
We’re a little self conscious, perhaps, and may be afraid 
that future generations will laugh at our architectural 
notions. If we could be sure of doing as well as the 
colonial builders it would be a bit different. But so far 
as we have any argument with the clay-products men it 
would seem to be more sensible to confine it to first costs, 
general appearance, warmth in winter and coolness in 
summer and the like. We know that wooden houses have 
sufficient lasting qualities, and so do all other people who 
are not prejudiced by commercial interests. 


Of Historic Interest 


Those people who have enjoyed Winston Churchill’s 
novel, ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ may be interested in knowing 
that Carvel Hall, a house built a few years before the 
Revolution and since made into a hotel, served as the 
original of the Dorothy Manners house in the novel. Mr. 
Churchill was a midshipman in the naval academy from 
1890 to 1894 and during that time he gathered a good 
many of the impressions that he later wove into his 
brilliant story of colonial life in Annapolis. There are 
a good many of these beautiful old houses in the town. 
One of them, more simple than a person would expect, 
belonged to Charles Carroll, the richest man in the 
colonies. The story goes that when Mr. Carroll signed the 
Declaration of Independence some person remarked that 
there were so many Charles Carrolls in Maryland that in 
case the colonies lost the war he might escape the British 
because they wouldn’t know which one to arrest. He 
immediately picked up the pen and added ‘‘of Carroll- 


Charles H. ~- 








ton’’ to his signature so there could be no doubt as to 
his identity and so he would run the same risk as did the 
rest of the signers. 

But probably the historic spot of most interest to the 
average American is the old statehouse where the con- 
tinental Congress was holding its sessions at the end of the 
war. In the senate chamber, a rather small room of pure col- 
enial character, George Washington resigned his commis- 
sion as commander in chief of the army. The room in its 
beautiful simplicity is a fitting memorial of a great oeca- 
sion. A bronze tablet is let into the floor to mark the spot 
where the Father of his Country stood, and its worn 
appearance indicates that a good many tourists have 
stood in the same place to see if they could get the feel- 
ing of being a great man addressing Congress. How 
many succeeded the deponent saith not. But by using 
a little imagination one can almost hear the quiet and 
dignified voice of the renowned soldier as he begins his 
speech: ‘‘The’ great events on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I now have the 
honor of offering my sincere congratulations to Congress 
and of presenting myself before them to surrender into 
their hands the trust committed to me... .’’ 

At least a part of the former brilliance of the town is 
maintained by the presence of the Naval Acadamy. As 
a person walks along the streets, narrow and a bit con- 
fusing like those of most colonial towns, he meets a good 
many bronzed men wearing the uniforms of Uncle Sam’s 
sea dogs. They are the naval officers detailed to teach 
our future admirals. Along Maryland Avenue between 
the capitol and the academy grounds are the establish- 
ments of naval tailors who keep the wolf from the door 
by adorning the middies and the young graduates with 
the purple and fine linen demanded by naval regulations. 
The academy’s buildings and grounds are worthy of the 
uses to which they are put, and the little gray sea fight- 
ers anchored in the basin for instruction purposes look 
as though they’d be no mean antagonists if once they 
got irritated. The long naval history of the United 
States is indicated by the historic old cannon, trophies 
of raids and sea fights, that are mounted about the 
grounds. Some mellow sport had eased his sense of 
humor by thrusting a whisky bottle into the muzzle of an 
old Spanish piece that looked as though it had sailed the 
seas in the days of Drake. Thus were ancient and mod- 
ern destruction brought together! 


IN MARYLAND LUMBER YARDS 


While a lumberman would enjoy poking around these 
interesting historic spots for a time he would soon get 





“Enough to indicate the line handled.” 


to wondering how building materials are sold. There is 
a store of business in this line, and we are sorry to add 
there is not a little of the competition that wasteth at 
noonday. It is not the part of wisdom or of good taste 
for the alien and the stranger to comment much on these 
conditions. Making only a short visit he can’t learn much 
of the true inwardness of the situation. But it is inter- 
esting and instructive to find out the successful methods 
used to induce the public to trade at a given yard. 

The first yard I visited was that of the W. B. Gardiner 
Company. Mr. Gardiner, the owner and manager, had 
signs up on the walls announcing that business was fine 
and indicating that any long-faced pessimist who wan- 
dered in by accident would find himself in uncongenial 
surroundings. This spirit on the part of Mr. Gardiner 
is especially noteworthy, for of late years life has not 
been any flowery bed of ease for him. He has contended 
with ill health and business reverses of such seriousness 
that no one could have held it against him if he had 
given up. But he did not give up, and now he is winning 
both health and increased trade. 

Because of its water environments the city gets a good 
deal of its lumber by boat. Mr. Gardiner owns some 
frontage on a navigable creek and decided to put in a 
wharf. He did this and began getting lumber from Nor- 
folk by barges. But having a wharf on a navigable 
stream does not insure a successful water terminal, for 
not all the obstructions to navigation are underneath. 
There is the matter of bridges. The United States Gov- 
ernment had one bridge across this stream that was much 
in the way of Mr. Gardiner’s desires, so he looked up the 
precedents and practices of our country in such particu- 
lars and got after Congress. After a sufficient amount of 
agitation had been let loose the Federal machinery got 
started and put in place a $50,000 bridge with an ade- 
quate draw. The county also had an obstructing bridge, 
but after its attention was called to this structure it put 
in a new one costing $40,000. Then the railroad was in- 
dueed to spend $10,000 on its bridge, and now the boats 
draw up to the Gardiner dock without trouble. Any one 
who knows how hard it is to get the Government or the 
railroads to part with shekels for something that brings 
in few votes or little rail freight traffic will guess that 
Mr. Gardiner had some experience in getting that $100,- 
000 worth of work in place. 


Mr. Gardiner has about seven acres in his yard, and this 
gives him ample space for his stock and a little extr: 
ground on which to turn his horses. Land pretty we! 
toward the center of a residence town that at best i 
cramped is a pretty good thing to own. It may mean 
comfortable increase in value if selling it ever seems ac 
visable, and certainly any person who has tried to < 
business with too little ground space will envy him his 
freedom of movement. 


An Observing Lumberman 

‘*We’re not complaining about anything,’’ Mr. Ga: 
diner said when we had gotten started to talk, ‘‘but 
there is one thing that bothers us a little. Lumber is 
getting so high in price that it is hard to sell. It is lik 
anything else that can be done without in a pinch. Ther: 
are some kinds of commodities that have to be replaced 
when the stock is gone. Salt and flour and coal and the 
like can be used sparingly, but it is a hard matter to get 
along without them entirely. But a good many peopl 
have houses that are pretty ‘fair and that can be lived 
in at a pinch for a good many years. If the owners do 
well and the price of material and labor is not too high 
they may pull down their old houses and build new. But 
if times get a little tight, or if prices of material get 
high as they are going now, a good many of these people 
will put off building indefinitely. This is the reason 
lumbermen are first to feel a depression and are last to 
recover from it. At the present there seems to be nothing 
of a depression, but rising costs will bring about the same 
results. Maybe people will get used to high prices some 
time or other, but in the meantime we’ll have lost a good 
deal of business.’’ 

When Mr. Gardiner took stock of the situation some 
time ago he decided that it would be wise to stimulate 
trade in all possible ways, so he set about thinking of 
specific methods. 

‘‘First,’? he remarked when telling me about it, ‘‘I 
decided it would be well to have the friendship of the 
people who do the building. I got a set of patent scaffold 
brackets that are very satisfactory, and these I loan to 
sarpenters. This interested the carpenters and won the 
cooperation of some of them. Then I got a set of ex- 
tension ladders that I loan to painters who boost the 
paints I sell. These things are perfectly legitimate and 
I think they have helped me much; in fact, I am sure 
of it. Now the greatest waste we have in the building 
line here is the waste of time in winter when few people 
do any building. I’ve been planning on ways of stimu- 
lating’ an increase of building during the cold months, 
and one of the things I’ve decided on is a line of heat- 
ers. These are little sheet iron affairs that don’t cost 
much, but they can be set up without trouble and will 
make building fairly comfortable during cold spells. 
From what I know of the builders hereabouts I feel cer- 
tain they’ll appreciate this and that it will help make 
sales at a season when we don’t usually have much to do.’’ 

These builders’ helps are only a part of the campaign 
Mr. Gardiner is making in the line of trade extension. 
He is a great believer in advertising of all kinds. He 
knows a great many people personally and makes a 
point of meeting them as often as possible. Every 
year he invests in great quantities of calendars. Every 
bank and post office within a radius of fifteen miles, 
every lawyer’s office and every office in the naval academy 
has one of his big calendars. All his customers have 
some one of the several styles of calendar that he keeps, 
and he has gotten out a special one for his Catholic 
friends. 

“*T am not a Catholic myself,’’ he said, ‘‘but a good 
many of my good friends are, and I respect their be- 
liefs. These calendars have the saints’ days and other 
special days indicated, and they have a picture of 
Cardinal Gibbons on the panel. A good many Catholics 
have sent up to the office for them.’’ 


Making Advertising Novelties Pay 


Mr. Gardiner uses other advertising devices such as 
souvenirs that he hands to the men who deal with him. 
He gave me a lead pencil with his advertising printed 
on it, which reminded me of the square pencil given me 
a couple of years ago by Uncle Pete Langan, of Cairo, 
Ill. I carried Unele Pete’s pencil for more than a year 
and made notes about scores of yards with it; and every 
time I took it out I thought of Uncle Pete and the 
pleasant half day I’d had with him. TI believe lead 
pencils make good advertising material. Probably other 
men, fellows who buy lumber, have thought of Unele Pete 
and his yard when they’ve used the square pencils he 
gave them. Then Mr. Gardiner has another novelty 
that is as clever a thing of its kind as I’ve seen for « 
long time. It is a comb made with a saw handle at one 
end. On the side is the line ‘‘Talk with Gardiner, 
Annapolis, Md.’’? That was all. The saw handle is 
enough to indicate the line handled, and the line ‘‘ Talk 
with Gardiner’’ has been made universally known in that 
neighborhood. Every calendar, every display ad in the 
newspapers, every signboard put up by the yard—in 
fact, all the publicity—bears this line in a conspicuous 
place. Long hammering has gotten it associated witl 
the yard so that as soon as a person sees it he thinks of 
Gardiner’s lumber yard. A young lady who worked in the 
office was particularly clever at fixing up advertising 
schemes, and a fair part of the publicity had its origin in 
her mind. But alas, like so many of her sex she married! 
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Pulling Success Out of Disaster 

‘¢For the last five or six years I have fought sickness, ’’ 
Mr. Gardiner remarked, ‘‘and during much of that time 
{ was not able to attend to business at all. I had to 
spend a good many thousands of dollars in physicians’ 
and hospital fees. Some people got worried about my 
solvency or else they took advantage of my helplessness 
and foreed things. I have carried the business through 
as best I ean. I’ve paid out pretty largely and have 
ettled a good many accounts that I couldn’t have been 
forced to pay, but in this business I’ve had the big de- 
termination to come out with a clean name. I think TI 
may say that I’ve done it. It has helped me to get 
started again, for the men whom I stood by have stood 
by me since. In pulling a business out of a bad situa- 
tion one of the best assets a man can have is a number 
ot good friends who believe in his good intentions and 
who will stand by him. In this regard I have been for- 
tunate, and I believe it is because of this fact that I am 
vetting under way again. 

‘‘T’m keeping my yard up to date as much as possible. 
I’ve got most of my stock shedded, and I’m putting in 
a little mill to handle some of the commoner kinds of 
work. All the machines are pulled by individual motors, 
and the motor wiring and the electrie light wiring are 
put in according to underwriters’ specifications. This 
gets me a low insurance rate and also makes me feel 
safe. Even if a building is covered by insurance a man 
suffers much inconvenience and some loss of trade from 
a fine;’” 

How the Country’s Future Commodores Are Made 

On the other. side of the town at the foot of King 
George Street—a touch reminiscent of the time when 
Maryland was a loyal colony of the English crown—is 
located the Farinholt-Meredith Company. A person could 
toss a biseuit, provided he had one and wanted to, from 
the door of the lumber office on to the athletic field of 
the naval academy. This is the place where our naval 
heroes get that education in combat that ought to make 
them terrible on the seas. Some worthy voters and tax 
payers think it is all wrong to encourage or even to allow 
things like football at our fighting schools. Others who 
are no friends either of fighting or of sport think that 
these are the very places for it. Probably football does 
a man considerable good in teaching him nerve and self 
command, Anyway, I’m willing to admit that most 
likely the men who are running the school know best what 
it needs and what will do most to produce efficient naval 
officers. At any rate the education of modern sea dogs 
is somewhat different from that of the captain of the 
Pinafore. The captain in that classic satire sings: 

When I was a lad I served a term 

As office boy to an attorney's firm. 

I cleaned all the windows and I scrubbed the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 
I polished up the handle so care-ful-ly 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen's navee! 

The officers of Uncle Sam’s fighting fleet are taught 
mathematies, mechanics, navigation, seamanship, physics, 
chemistry, marine engineering, naval construction, elee- 
tricity, English, modern languages and a few other little 
things. It is not recorded whether or not they have ade- 
quate instruction in door-handle polishing. 


METHCDS OF LIVE LUMBERMEN 


The Farinholt-Meredith Company is operated by a 
couple of young men who are in the business to make a 
success, and they seem to have a good time while doing it. 
They are combining service along somewhat original lines 
with careful organization to make a winning business 
machine. I noticed a big truck standing outside the 
shed, so I asked Mr. Meredith how well this kind of de- 
livery pleased him. 

‘*We bought one some little time ago,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
it pleased us so well that we have since added two more. 
Our business grew pretty steadily from the beginning, 
hut some time ago it stopped growing and _ stood still 
for three years. Our sales for those three years came 
out even almost to a dollar. After we put the trucks 
on we increased sales by 25 percent in a single year. It 
not only helps out on our town trade by giving our cus- 
tomers quick service but it also helps us to reach away 
out into the country.’’ 

‘*You must have good roads if you can run trucks into 
the country all the year round,’’ T remarked. 

‘*Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘we do have some good roads. 
The State has taken up this business during the last few 
years and has built some roads as fine as can be found 
anywhere. But this doesn’t help us so much as you might 
think, for a good deal of our delivery is to points off the 
State highways. We run into some heavy going in the 
winter time, but the machines have pulled through in 
good shape. And it is by virtue of pulling through at all 
times that we can hold a lot of this outlying trade.’’ 

Then I began asking a few questions about the kind 
and quantity of stock carried. 

“*T believe we can tell you something that you’ll not 
hear in many yards,’? Mr. Meredith said. ‘‘We turn our 
stock on an average of five times a year. Maybe other 
retailers do it, but I believe there are a good many who 
don’t.?? 

‘*You must use lumber that is manufactured near by,’’ 
[ said. ‘‘T don’t see how a retailer who had to antici- 
pate his wants very far in advance couid do it.’’ 

‘“That’s where you’re mistaken,’’ he answered. ‘‘A 
good many other people make that mistake when we tell 
them about our turn over. We were making an estimate 
the other day and found that fully 20 percent of our 
stock comes from the Pacifie coast. That’s far enough 
way, isn’t it? Practically all our stock has to be or- 
dered from one to four mnoths in advance. This makes 
‘ entirely out*of the question for us to wait until we sell 
bill before we send in the order. It means careful 
buying and a pretty good knowledge of what demand is 
xoing to be.’’ 








“Tad some experience in getting that work in place.” 


This, it seems to me, is the most important feature of 
buying. There are some retailers who pride themselves, 
perhaps justly, on their speculative buying. They take 
great pains to inform themselves on the exact state of 
the current market, the general tendencies, make due allow- 
ances for ‘‘hunches’’ and try to make their profit on the 
buying end of the business. Sometimes they make money 
by buying heavily on a rising market or in margain items, 
and sometimes they lose. Of course every retailer ought to 
pay great attention to buying, for sometimes it is possible 
by using a little foresight to save a large amount of money. 
But often when a man pays so much attention to this end 
of the business he is tempted to get his stock into a lop- 
sided condition, and his attention may be diverted from 
the selling end. The average retailer does not have lee- 
way enough to make speculation very attractive to him, 
He must have about so much stock to do business, and 
very much more or very much less becomes an embarrass- 
ment. His buying wisdom usually lies in taking due 
‘raution and buying to keep his stock filled up to the 
selling mark. If a man can anticipate his wants so 
exactly that he can turn his stock five times a year and 
still never be run out of important items it would seem 
that he stands a better chance to cord up profits than if 
he tried to buy at rock bottom and succeeded in turning 
his stock only about twice. It would take a good many 
bargains to make up the difference. 


Variants in Stock Moving 


The Farinholt-Meredith yard not only joins the naval 
academy—it also fronts out on to the water. There is 
a dock right at the end of the line of sheds and the 
water is sixteen feet deep. This is deep enough for lum- 
her barges but not deep enough, as Mr. Meredith re- 
marked, to float ocean-going freighters from the Pacific 
coast. He said that the company had hopes of deepen- 
ing the channel and getting its western stuff in that 
manner after the war closed. 

‘‘Our arrangements for getting stock in are good,’?’ 
Mr. Meredith said. ‘‘The interurban tracks run along 
side of our grounds, but this is a residence town and 
we are not allowed to bring a ear in here and to unload it. 
We’re absolutely too cramped to put in a siding on our 
own grounds, so we have to haul the lumber that is 
shipped us by rail. These two-wheeled carts that you see 
were made especially for us and are used im unloading 
boats. They are the most convenient thing we have 
around. They are made of iron and are reinforced 
with rod braces and so are practically indestructible. 
Our buildings are arranged with a runway through the 
centers, so these carts can be loaded at the boat and the 


stock pushed to any place in the yard. The mill is* 


rather close to the wharf end and stuff that is to be 
worked ean be wheeled up to one side, pushed through 
the machines and loaded on to other carts at the other 
side. If we had yard room enough we’d have a sufficient 
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“ ‘Inereased sales by 25 percent’ ” 


number of these carts to hold an entire cargo. But 
that would take something like 150, and there is no place 
to put that many. 

‘‘We get a good deal of stuff from Virginia mills; 
in fact, we have a couple of mills of our own in that 
State. The western retailers have the advantage of us 
in one respect; they get lumber that is more carefully 
graded. This fact makes quite a difference in the buy- 
ing problem. Some of the stock is all right, but we 
have to count on a certain amount that won’t serve the 
purpose it is supposed to be bought for. But this merely 
means a little more forethought.’’ 





LOCAL MERCHANTS’ PRICES LOWEST 


So Finds Farmer Who Had Intended Giving His Busi- 
ness to the Mail Order House 


Macon, Mo., Feb. 3.—The other day a_ well-to-do 
farmer from one of the northern towns walked into a 
Macon bank and asked for a draft for $300. The cashier, 
who is a personal friend of the farmer, made an inquiry 
and learned that the draft was going to a mail order 
house in the East for hardware and household furniture, 

‘*Have you tried any of the local merchants for these 
goods?’’ inquired the cashier. 

‘“No; the house over east sent me a big book with a 
lot of prices marked and the rates seemed to be pretty 
cheap to me. I didn’t think they would go to all the 
trouble of getting out a big book like that unless they 
could make lower rates than anybody else.’’ 

“Would you mind going around town with me and 
comparing the mail order house prices with those of the 
local merchants?’’ asked the cashier. 

‘*Sure not!’’ the farmer replied. ‘‘I only want to 
deal where I can get the best bargain.’’ 

The farmer had an extensive list made out, copied 
from the mail order catalog, with the prices attached. 
He and his cashier friend went first into a hardware 
store, and there they found everything on the list that 
he was sending to the mail order house for. In some 
cases the local merchant’s price was the cheaper. In 
all eases it was no higher, and the freight was saved to 
the customer. They had not gone half way down the 
list when the farmer grabbed it, doubled it up and 
started to throw it in the stove. 

“*Don’t do that!’’ eried the merchant. ‘‘Let’s go on 
through—I want to see how it runs.’’ 

The farmer saved many dollars at the hardware store 
and then went over to a large furniture store. He pro- 
duced his list which indicated a certain kitchen table, 
with a price. The merchant looked at his cost mark on 
the same sort of a table and showed it was 50 cents 
cheaper. It was the same way with the kitchen safe and 
some other articles. In no case was the price of the 
local merchant’s in excess of that of the mail order house. 
The goods were of the identical kind and ready for deliv 
ery at once. The result was that the draft was torn up 
and the $300 distributed among the local merchants. 

‘‘T am mighty glad you called my attention to this 
matter,’’ said the farmer to his cashier friend after all 
his purchases had been made. ‘‘It had never occurred 
to me that the small town merchant could sell goods as 
cheaply as those in the big cities. It is the long list of 
prices that is attractive. If your local merchants would 
print more prices in their advertisements I believe they 
would be more helpful to people in the country. We 
get those big mail order catalogs by the dozen and dur- 
ing the long winter nights we sit up and mark things 
we want because the prices look cheap to us. Lots of peo- 
ple like myself send money to these houses because we 
actually think we are getting better bargains than we 
could get at home. This thing, though, has taught me a 
lesson and IT am not going to send a dollar away after 
this unless I find that it will go a great deal further 
than when spent with the home merchant.’’ 

The advertising committee of the Macon Commercial 
Club has in hand this very situation, and hopes to bring 
home to the buyers of the county the fact that their 
money will go further at home than it will when sent 
away. It is proposed to publish a comparative list of 
prices on circulars and distribute them broadeast through- 
out the trade territory of the town. On their part the 
merchants say they will agree to handle the very best 
class of goods and to sell them at the lowest living profit. 
But it is realized that no matter how cheaply goods are 
sold, or what their character may be, the local merchant 
will not get the business unless he pursues the same ener- 
getie and systematic advertising campaign that is fol- 
lowed by the great mail order houses of the country. 
The newspapers have been asked to codperate in the cam- 
paign to bring home to the people the importance of 
trading in their local towns if they would build them up 
and thus create not only larger towns but better markets 
for the things that they produce on the farm. 
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SESSIONS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
ENDED 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., Feb. 5.—What is probably the last 
meeting of the St. John River International Commission, 
which for six years has been endeavoring to straighten 
out the tangle of conflicting claims to rights on the St. 
John River by lumbermen and others, was held here 
Thursday of this week. Members of the commission, 
which consists of both Canadian and United States rep- 
resentatives, said they had agreed on most of the points 
in dispute and expected to announce their decisions as 
a result of this session. The St. John River forms a 
part of the boundary between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. Maine operators who drive their logs down the St. 
John River in the spring are much interested in the com- 
ing decision. 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





REPARATION IS ASKED 


Seek Restoration of Joint Rates on Forest Products 
from West to Interstate Destinations 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has listened to oral argument in the 
complaint of the Three Oaks Lumber Company et al 
versus the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads, involving the 
restoration of joint rates on forest products from points 
on the Washington Western railroad to interstate desti- 
nations. The shippers seek the restoration of joint rates 
and $34,743 reparation on shipments which have moved 
since July 21, 1913, on combinations of the Washington 
Western rates and the group rates beyond junction 
points. 

Luther M. Walter appeared as counsel for the ship- 
pers and J. F. Finnerty for the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific. When challenged by Mr. Walter, At- 
torney Finnerty could not name another small railroad 
which would be similarly affected if joint rates were 
restored with the Washington Western. Mr. Walter said 
in part: 

Counsel says there are eighty-three other logging roads in 
the State, but he can not name one of them that is a com- 
mon carrier. Yet he would deprive the Washington Western 
which is a common carrier, of a division of the joint rate. 

Mr. Finnerty contended that the present arrange- 
ment is reasonable and that it does not work an unjust 
discrimination upon shippers of forest products on the 
Washington Western. 

Mr. Walter disputed this statement vigorously. He 
declared that the Northern Pacific has leased to Rucker 
Brothers its Monte Cristo branch, which is called the 
Hartford & Eastern Railroad. 

‘¢The rental paid for this road,’’ he said, ‘‘does not 
even pay the taxes on the property, which has a value 
of $1,000,0000.’’ Yet the maximum allowed by the 
Northern Pacifie to the Hartford & Eastern is 15 per 
cent of the revenue accruing to the Northern Pacific. 
On shingles to Duluth and Superior the division to the 
Hartford & Eastern is 84% cents per 100 pounds, or 
twice the local charge on the Washington Western.’’ 

Mr. Walter urged the commission to require the res- 
toration of joint through rates and the large amount 
of reparation which has accrued through the application 
of combination rates since July 21, 1915. 





GOVERNMENT APPEALS FROM DECISION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Solicitor General 
Davis has filed in the Supreme Court a brief in the 
Government’s appeal from the decision of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of 
Florida, sustaining a demurrer to an indictment against 
the Union Manufacturing Company and J. T. Prince. 
The proceeding grew out of alleged false representa- 
tions concerning the weight of a shipment of lumber 
from Baden, Ga., to Greenville, Fla. The defendants 
demurred on the ground, among others, that the offense, 
if any, was committed in the southern district of Georgia 
and should be tried there. 

The exact weight of the lumber shipment was not 
ascertained. The tariffs of the South Georgia railway 
provided that where the exact weight of a particular 
shipment is not ascertained it may be computed on the 
basis of 5,060 pounds per 1,000 feet. | 

‘*The number was falsely represented to the carrier 
at Greenville,’’ states the Government’s brief, ‘‘by the 
Union Manufacturing Company and J. T. Prince, its 
officer and agent, in consequence of which the carrier 
demanded and received for the transportation from 
Baden to Greenville a less rate than that provided in its 
regularly established tariffs 

The brief quotes numerous precedents in support of 
the Government’s contention that the judgment of the 
Florida district court should be reversed and the case 
proceed to trial in that district. 





SEEKS RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT RATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Joseph N. Teal and 
William C. MeCulloch have filed a brief for complain- 
ants in West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
versus Tacoma Eastern Railroad Company et al. which 
grew out of the elimination of through routes and the 
cancellation of joint rates with the Northern Pacific. 

Formerly shippers of lumber and forest products on 
the, Tacoma Eastern might ship their products via Ta- 
coma and the Northern Pacific and its connections to 
destinations east of the Missouri River named in trans- 
continental eastbound tariffs, and have the benefit of as 
low a rate as was available via any other route. They 
may still route shipments that way but must pay the 
combination of local rates on Tacoma. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul procured the closing of the Ta- 
coma gateway, on the ground that it was entitled to all 
the earnings of the Tacoma Eastern, a subsidiary, and 
the Northern Pacific is unwilling to restore the old ad 
justment. The brief says in part: 

An amicable adjustment was sought. We showed the 
traffic officials of the Milwaukee road the injury to their 
business with benefit to no one, but our request fell on deaf 


ears. The Milwaukee road admits that the closing of the 
Tacoma gateway has resulted in specific violations of the 
fourth section. Lumber shippers oppose on principle the 
closing of any gateways, and favor rather the opening of 
new ones in the interest of the widest possible distribution 
of their products. 

The business which the Tacoma Eastern shippers have 
been compelled to forego because they could not route it via 
the Northern Pacific would have swelled the Tacoma East- 
ern’s revenues. as well as benefited the shippers. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that the commission should order the 
reéstablishment of the joint rates. 





RAILROAD FILES MOTION TO REOPEN CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—Counsel for the St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroad has filed a motion for 
the reopening of the complaint of the Black & White 
River Transportation Company against the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Isiand and Frisco lines, recently decided 
in favor of complainant. The commission ordered the 
carriers to resume through routes and joint rates with 
the boat line on the Black and White Rivers in Arkansas 
and Missouri, charging not to exceed 4 cents per 100 
pounds in excess of the rate from junction points. It 
appears that a literal application of the commission’s 
opinion would result in a 5-cent division to the boat 
line on shipments from Black Rock, Ark., and the Frisco, 
which connects with the boats at that point, wants the 
order modified so as to make the division 4 cents. 





DECISION FAVORS LUMBERMEN 


Carriers Directed to Establish Rates to Paducah, Ky., 
No Higher than to Cairo, Ill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., F “a 10.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the present rates on logs and lumber to Paducah, 
Ky., from points in Louisiana and Arkansas are unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory as compared with 
rates from the same producing territory to Cairo, Il. 
The Illinois Central and other railroads concerned are 
directed to establish on or before March 20 joint rates 
to Paducah via either Cairo or Memphis not in excess 
of the rates contemporaneously in effect to Cairo. The 
complaint in this case was filed by the Paducah Board 
of Trade. The commission announces in this ‘connection 
ee its finding in Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, 29 I. C. C., 583, is affirmed. 

The opinion, which was prepared by Commissioner 
Meyer, says in part: 


It was alleged, among other things, that the rates on logs 
and lumber to Paducah, Ky., from points in Arkansas and 
Louisiana on and south of the Memphis-Little Rock line of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory as compared with the rates from 
the same producing territory to Cairo, Ill. The evidence in 
that case showed that the distances to Paducah from the 
points of origin via Memphis are less than the distances via 
Cairo. 

The complainant now alleges that “defendants have failed 
to even attempt to comply with said findings,’ and the 
commission is asked to require the defendants to establish 
through routes and joint rates from the points in question 
to Paducah not in excess of the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from the same points to Cairo. It is again 
alleged that the rates on lumber to Paducah are unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory. The Cairo Association cof 
Commerce iniervened. * * * 

The principal issue in the present case is whether it is 
appropriate or lawful to require the defendants to establish 
through routes and joint rates to Paducah via Memphis. 
In the previous case we held that the Memphis route was 
the natural route for the movement of this traffic, but as 
the complaint did not contain a prayer for through routes 
we did not require their establishment. The defendants 
earnestly insist not only that the Memphis route is an un- 
natural one, but that the commission could not lawfully 
establish through routes and joint rates via that route. The 
latter contention is based on that portion of section 15 of 
the act to regulate commerce which provides that the com- 
mission, in establishing a through route, shall not require 
any carrier, without its consent, to embrace therein substan- 
tially less than the entire length of its railroad lying between 
the termini of the through route unless to do so would make 
such through route unreasonably iong as compared with 
another practicable route. 

The evidence abundantly confirms our previous finding that 
the present rates to Paducah are unjustly discriminatory and 
give an undue preference to Cairo. In spite of Paducah's 
favorable location, and in spite of the fact that the distances 
to Paducah via Memphis are not greater than the distances 
to Cairo, the rates to Cairo have been much lower than the 
rates to Paducah, and the lumber industry at the latter point 
has not developed nearly as rapidly as at Cairo. At least 
two companies have recently moved their plants from Padu- 
cah to Cairo because of the more favorable rates to the latter 
point. 

We adhere to our former finding that the defendants 
unduly discriminate against Paducah to the undue preference 
and advantage of Cairo by the maintenance of their present 
rates on logs and lumber from the producing points here 
involved. We further find that the rates on logs and lumber 
to Paducah from points of origin in the territory involved 
are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the present 
rates to Cairo. We further find that the defendants should 
establish through routes to Paducah from points or groups 
in Arkansas and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, on 
and south of the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway from Memphis to Little Rock, Ark., including Des 


Are, Ark., and joint rates applicable via such through rout 
no higher than the rates at present maintained from tii 
same points or groups to Cairo. These through routes an 
joint rates may be established via either Memphis or Cairo 
Four Acts of Commissioner Affect Lumbermen 


The commission has granted the fourth section a; 
plication of Agent E,. Hinton for authority to estal 
lish rates on lumber from points of origin in the South 
east to points of destination named in his tariff, I C. ¢ 
No, A-95, via Ashland, Ky., without observing the long 
and short haul clause. 

The commission has denied an application by thi 
New Orleans Great Northern and the Yazoo & Missis 
sippi Valley railroads for authority to establish a rat 
of 13 cents per 100 pounds on lumber and articles tak 
ing the same rates from points in Louisiana and fron 
stations in Mississippi on the Bogue Chitto branch ot 
the New Orleans & Great Northern to Greenville, Miss 

The commission has assigned for oral argument 
March 10 in Washington Docket No. 8194—Wisconsin 
& Arkansas Lumber Company et al. versus St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. The case involves the rea 
sonableness of rates on lumber from Malvern, Ark., to 
Memphis, St. Louis, Hast St. Louis and other points. 

An order has been issued suspending from February 
23 until August 23 the operation of Supplement No. 1 
to Kansas City Southern Railway tariff, I. C. C. No. 
3411, which provides for the cancellation of a carload 
rate on lumber from Pickering, La., and certain othe 
points of origin to Galveston, Texas. The operation ot 
this supplement was previously suspended from October 
26, last. 





AWAIT COMMISSION’S DECISION 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8.—Nashville lumbermen 
await the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the suspended switching tariff issued by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Nashville, Chat 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway to meet the requirements of 
a former decision of the court proscribing what is known 
as reciprocal switching at Nashville, between these car- 
riers and the Tennessee Central Railroad. The hearing 
was heard here last week before Special Examiner L. B. 
Bissell. 


DIFFERENCES ARISE AS TO REFUNDS 


Sacinaw-Bay City, Micu., Feb. 8.—While the rate 
trouble between the Saginaw Valley lumber dealers and 
the railroads was settled s satisfactorily to the lumbermen, 
differences have arisen as to the amount of the refund 
due the lumber concerns. President Max Boyd, Saginaw, 
of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, does 
not intend to call a meeting of the organization until 
after this matter has been settled. The meeting is usu- 
ally held in February but the present officers have been 
handling the rate case and the association does not wish 
to make a change until this final difficulty has been re- 
moved. 


CARRIERS CLAIM NO JUSTIFICATION FOR 
COMPLAINTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Counsel for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad today filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a brief in the complaint of 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, requesting an order 
directing the Louisville & Nashville to allow free carriage 
to the extent of 500 pounds for dunnage on shipments 
of logs on flat ears. Counsel for the railroad states 
that the only ground on which this free dunnage allow- 
ance is requested is that an allowance is made on lumber 
shipped on flat cars. The general practice throughout 
the southeastern territory, says the brief, is to make a 
dunnage allowance on lumber shipped in this way, but 
not on logs. An instance is cited, incidentally, in which 
118 ears of logs showed an average weight of about 170 
pounds for dunnage. This is declared to have been 
somewhat excessive. It is contended that the complain- 
ant has not made out a case warranting or justifying a 
change from the current practice in regard to dunnage 
allowances. <A brief filed hy counsel for the railroads in 
the complaint of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany vs. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, et al., de- 
elares that there is no justification for the contention 
that lumber rates should be enplied to carload ship- 
ments of unfinished binder or :anvas slats shipped from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Peoria, East Moline and Chicago, 
Tll., and St. Louis, Mo. Complainant asked for the sixth 
class rate on carload shipments and third class rate on 
less than earload shipments. Reparation of $297 was 
asked on certain specified past shipments. 
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GIVES OPINION AS TO TITTEMORE CASE 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 8.—At a meeting of manufac- 
turers of forest products and kindred industries, held in 
this city late last week, a spirited discussion was had as 
to the matter of freight rates in Wisconsin. The manu- 
facturers gave particular attention to the subject of the 
application of the railroads for increased rates on logs, 
cordwood and other similar commodities. This brought 
up the subject of the petitian of the Fox River Valley 
Freight Relief Association for a reduction of class rates, 
now being prosecuted by J. N. Tittemore. The attitude 
of the manufacturers was summarized by G. A. Bueck- 
staff, of the Buckstaff Company, as follows: 

We are both for and against the Tittemore petition. We 
are opposed to anything that will increase the log rates. We 
are heartily in favor of the attempt to secure lower prices 
on manufactured products of the East. A material reduction 
on manufactured products would more than offset a slight 
increase in log rates. Other factories which manufacture 
logs into lumber are opposed to anything that will mean an 
increase in freight on logs. Mr. Tittemore says he does not 
believe the log rates are too low. I hope he is right. susi- 
ness men can not be experts on freight matters, and we 
must be guided by those who make that matter their business. 
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We have been informed that the railroads believe they have 
. good claim for higher rates and we know that if they are 
eranted it will seriously hamper business. The manufacturers 
of timber products are having enough tribulations without the 
addition of burdens in freight rates, and we hope that 
trouble will be averted. 


COMMISSION TO HOLD ONE HEARING 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has sent out an official notice to 
the lumber and allied organizations that are codperat- 
ing in the preparation of the case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under docket No. 8131, advising 
that in accordance with the request of the principal at- 
torneys Commissioner Meyer has decided to hear the case 
personally at one hearing to be given in Chicago some 
time after July 1. The decision of the commission to 
hold only one hearing in this case, and that to be a con- 
tinuous one, in Chicago until the investigation is com- 
plete, will make possible a very much more consistent 
and effective presentation of the arguments than could 
be made through any other means. 

In the opinion of Secretary Kellogg this is the most 
important step yet taken in the preparation of this case. 
He says: ‘‘While it is to be held in July, which now 
seems a considerable time in advance, it will not be any 
more than is needed for the compilation of all the traffic 
statistics that will be required and the full preparation 
of the arguments by the attorneys.’’ 








“ ASKS FOR A REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9—The Union Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milvid, Tex., has filed a petition for rehear- 
ing in its complaint against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railroad, involving the rate on southern yellow pine 
lumber from Milvid, Tex., to Humansville, Mo. The 
shipment immediately in question moved on a combi- 
nation rate of 33 cents a 100 pounds. The complainant 
states that at the time a rate of 24 cents was in effect 
via another route and should have been applied. ‘The 
commission held that the 33-cent rate was not un- 
reasonable per se and that since the carriers have estab- 
lished joint through rates via Fort Worth no necessity 
is shown for establishing a further and additionai route 
through Olathe, Kan. 

‘“‘We believe this is a reasonable conclusion and one 
justified by the facts,’’ says the petition for rehearing, 
‘but submit that the commission was in error in hold- 
ing that the 33-cent rate was not in error per se and 
unduly discriminatory. ’’ 

Various other grounds are advanced in support of 
the petition for rehearing. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION GETS TWO EXPERTS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 8.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has employed J. C. Norman, of 
Louisville, an interstate commerce attorney, to repre- 
sent it before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the hearing of the several cases involving proposed 
advances in freight rates on lumber from Memphis and 
southern producing points into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Western Trunk Line territories, which will 
be held here March 14. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, held a conference with Mr. Norman at Louisville 
several days ago during which he outlined the cases 
from the standpoint of the lumbermen. Mr. Norman 
will go to Washington this week for an additional con- 
ference with J. W. McClure, president, and James EK. 
Starke, and S. B. Anderson, members of the governing 
board of the association, who are attending the annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
session in that city. 

R. R. May has been employed as assistant secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
succeeding Leroy Halyard, who recently left Memphis to 
take charge of the branch office of this association at 
Louisville. Mr. May has been on the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission desk in the office of F. D. Fort, 
assistant traffic manager of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and has had a great deal of experience in quoting 
rates, collecting claims and in presenting matters to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CONFER ON LUMBER RECLASSIFICATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—R. H. Downman, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; R. S. Kellogg, its secretary; Judge L. C. Boyle, 
Kansas City, Mo., counsel for the association, and other 
prominent lumbermen conferred today ‘with George B. 
MeGinty, secretary of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, regarding the progress of the inquiry looking 
to the reclassification of lumber. While unable to give 
the lumbermen a definite date for the beginning of hear- 
ings, Secretary McGinty said that he thought July 1 
would be approximately correct. Much work remains 
to be done in the matter of analyzing and classifying 
the great mass of material submitted by lumber inter- 
ests and the carriers, in compliance with the schedule 
of questions sent out by the commission. 








DISTRICT FOREST SUPERVISORS TO CONFER 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Henry S. Graves, head 
of the Forest Service, left Washington Sunday for Salt 
Lake, Utah, to attend « conference of district forest 
supervisors. Two field men will be in attendance from 
each district. The conference will be devoted largely to 
problems arising in the department of operations. —— 

Among the questions to be discussed is the advisa- 
hility of enlarging or reducing the size of national 
forest units in the interest of more efficient management. 
Questions of personnel will be largely gone into. The 
conference will continue for a week. 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








ANNOUNCES CONFERENCE RULINGS 


Chairman of Federal Trade Commission Says They Are 
Not Conclusive—Amicable Settlements 





[By ODELL.] 

WasHINGTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—The Federal Trade 
Commission today made public its first series of ‘‘ con- 
ference rulings,’’ covering forty specific cases and dis- 
posing of many others. All of the proceedings covered 
by these rulings were of a confidential nature, formal 
complaints not having been issued by the commission in 
any oi them. 

In a number of instances concerns accused of unfair 
methods of competition or unfair trade practices elimi- 
nated the objectionable methods when called to account 
by the commission in a manner intended to be friendly 
and to protect the public interest without injuring either 
party. The policy of the commission, as announced 
shortly after its organization, is to settle disputes hbe- 
tween competitors by amicable means whenever possible. 

Chairman Davies informed members of the press to- 
day that the rulings just promulgated are not to be 
taken as ‘‘conclusive.’? He said the commission re- 
serves the right to reverse its rulings on new evidence 
or when changed aspects develop. So far as present in- 
formation goes, however, the findings are final. 

Chairman Davies said that the form of the confer- 
ence rulings ‘‘follows closely that which has been so 
successfully followed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ’? 

In response to numerous requests for information, the 
commission rules that all manufacturers engaged in 
interstate commerce, regardless of size, and all jobbers 
and wholesalers thus engaged, are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act. 


Some of the Rulings Given by the Commission 


Other rulings of the trade commission follow: 


Interstate commerce——Jurisdiction.—On application for 
the issuance of a complaint, it appeared that two compet- 
itors of the applicant, located in the same city, sold lum- 
ber below cost. The sales of all parties at interest were 
confined wholly within one State. Held, That, as interstate 
commerce is not involved, the commission has no jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether or not the practice complained 
of is unlawful. 


May Appoint Exclusive Agents 

Exclusive agency—Exclusive territory—Refusal to sell.— 
On application for the issuance of a complaint, it appeared 
that several manufacturers, having appointed exclusive 
agents or distributers in a given place, refused to sell to 
another dealer at the same point. Held, That neither the 
Clayton Act nor the Federal Trade Commission Act pro- 
hibits manufacturers establishing exclusive agencies or as- 
signing exclusive territory to dealers. Under such circum- 
stances a refusal to sell to others than such agents or dis- 
tributers is not unlawful under these acts. 





Alleged Unfair Method Discontinued 


Public interest—Competitive method discontinued.—On ap- 
plication for the issuance of a complaint, it appeared that 
a manufacturer engaged in interstate commerce issued a 
publication in which, under the guise of trade news, misin- 
formation of a character unfair and detrimental to the ap- 
plicant’s business was circulated. Upon investigation by 
the commission the applicant advised that the use of the 
alleged unfair method had been discontinued ; and the party 
complained of assured the commission that its policy had 
changed with a change of management and no such practice 
would in the future be engaged in either against the appli- 
cant or any other competitor. Held, That the method of 
competition complained of having been permanently discon- 
tinued, it does not appear to the commission that a pro- 
ceeding by it in respect thereof would be to the interest of 
the public. 


information Can Be Given by Uninjured Parties 


Practice—Information respecting alleged violation of law 
submitted by parties not directly interested.—On inquiry: 
Held, That the fact that a party complaining to the com- 
mission has no direct interest and acts without specifie au- 
thority from the parties alleged to be injured will not pre- 
vent the commission from taking action if the matter pre- 
sented is one properly within its jurisdiction. It is the evi- 
dent purpose of the law that action by the commission 
should be taken regardless of the source of its information 
when it has reason to believe that there is a violation of a 
law which it is empowered to enforce and that a proceed- 
ing by it in respect thereof would be to the interest of 
the public. 

State Abuses Corrected by State Laws 


Public Interest.—Violation of State Statutes.—On appli- 
cation for the issuance of a complaint, it appeared that the 
commissioners of a certain county had appointed an em- 
ployee of a bridge company to the position of county civil 
engineer, and that this situatiton made it possible for the 
company to secure information respecting the letting of 
bridge work which was not available to competing companies. 
It appears that the State law prohibits such engineer from 
being interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract for 
the construction of bridges under his supervision. feld, 
That as the condition complained of may be corrected by re- 
sort to a State statute a procecding will not be instituted 
in the absence of important considerations of public in- 
terest. 

Does Not Interpret Sherman Act 

The right of one manufacturer engaged in interstate com- 
merce to buy out a competitor, and jurisdiction of the com- 
mission in such matters.—On inquiry’as to the right of one 


manufacturer to buy out a competitor in the same line of 
business: Held, That the only jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion in respect of such transactions is to enforce the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Clayton Act prohibiting the acqui- 
sition by any corporation engaged in interstate commerce of 
the capital stock, in whole or in part, of another corpora- 
tion thus engaged, where the tendency of such acquisition 
may be to substantially lessen competition between such two 
corporations, or to restrain interstate commerce, or to cre- 
ate a monopoly; and also possibly to enforce section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, if such purchase either 
of property or of capital stock in connection with other 
circumstances might constitute an unfair method of com- 
petition. Held, also, That the mere purchase of the prop- 
erty of such competitor other than capital stock is not pro- 
hibited by the Clayton Act or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

As to the validity of such purchase of property or cap- 
ital stock under the Sherman Act the commission expresses 
no opinion. 


Cases Out of Commission’s Jurisdiction 


Interstate commerce—Jurisdiction.—On inquiry whether a 
local merchant in offering an automobile free to the customer 
drawing a specified number is practicing an unfair method 
of competition: Held, That, as interstate commerce is not 
involved, the commission has no jurisdiction to determine 
whether or not the act complained of is unlawful. 

3anks—Jurisdiction.—On inquiry respecting the refusal 
of banks to lend money on a particular kind of collateral: 
Heid, That the facts do not present a case within the juris- 
diction of the commission, banks being expressly excepted 
from the provisions of section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

Practice where suggestion of violation of decree of Fed- 
eral court is made.—On application for the issuance of a 
complaint, it appeared that the practice complained of might 
be in violation of a decree against the party charged with 
these practices, which decree was entered in a Federal court. 
Held, That the matter should be, in this instance, referred 
by the commission to the Department of Justice. Each 
matter of this kind will be disposed of upon its own facts. 


Selling to Consumer Not Unfair 


Direct selling.—On application for the issuance of a com- 
plaint, it was alleged that certain mining operators were 
selling their product direct to consumers at wholesale prices, 
and coercing retail dealers into handling their product, 
either by threats to sell or by temporary arrangements for 
selling their product direct to consumers. Upon investi- 
gation by the commission, it appeared that the operators 
were in fact selling their product direct to consumers, but 
that this method of competition was not used for purposes 
of coercion but was necessary in order to keep their product 
on the market. Held, That the sale by a mining operator of 
his product direct to the consumer is not of itself an unfair 
method of competition. 


Chairman Davies announced that the commission will 
shortly issue several formal complaints, in which all 
proceedings will be open to the public. 





DESCRIBES WASTE OF LUMBER 


Government Bulletin Reviews Wood Distilling, Tannin 
Extraction and Other Industries Using Waste 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—That of every thousand 
feet of timber that formerly stood in the forest only 320 
feet. of lumber are used is a statement contained in a 
bulletin issued by the.Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, entitled ‘‘ By-Products of the Lumber Indus- 
try’? and officially known as ‘‘Special Agents Series 
No. 110,’’ which also says that from 15 to 20 percent of 
the timber cut in the United States is wasted in logging 
and that the sawmill waste amounts to several billion 
cubie feet annually although not all of it represents 
absolute waste. The loss in logging operations is given 
as approximately 1,500,000,000 eubie feet a year. 

The annual. production of wood pulp in the United 
States is valued at more than $80,000,000 and sulphite- 
pulp makers are interested in the utilization of the sul- 
phite waste liquor for the recovery of sulphur which 
would result in lowering the cost of sulphite pulp. The 
cheaper grades of wood now are used in making kraft 
paper pulp. Perhaps the most interesting use of wood 
byproducts mentioned by the bulletin is that of hydro- 
lyzed sawdust as a carbohydrate cattle food, but this is 
as yet only a possibility. The use of wood for producer 
gas deserves more extended introduction in industrial 
plants. 

Covering these subjects and numerous otiers, the bul- 
letin contains complete reviews of the wood distillation 
industries, the manufacture of tannin extract, wood pulp, 
the production of ethyl alcohol from sawdust, the manu- 
facture of producer gas and other minor products. 

Because the subject of forest conservation and the 
elimination of. waste in the lumber industry has received 
earlier and more careful attention in the older countries 
of Europe and because the waste of American forest 
resources is so enormous the bureau had planned a care- 
ful investigation of conditions in those countries, which 
was prevented by the war. But as the bureau had already 
engaged Prof. H. K. Benson, an authority on the subject, 
it decided to go ahead and make a study of the industry 
in this country and the bulletin recently issued is the 
result of this study. It may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from the district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 10 cents. 
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USE WOOD BLOCKS INCREASINGLY 


Many Toledo Concerns Recognize Their 
Value for Flooring Purposes 





ToLEpDO, OunI0, Feb. 7.—Toledo might almost be known 
as ‘*The Wood Block City’’ so general is the use of 
wood blocks becoming here. They are growing in favor 
for street paving purposes, especially in the residence 
districts, where they are liked because of their noiseless- 
ness and smooth qualities as well as for sanitary rea- 
sons. Wood blocks have been used on practically all 
the large bridges and a large majority of the faetory 
floors in the new factory buildings are of creosoted wood 
blocks, and they have even been placed in school buildings. 

Twenty-five well known Toledo business concerns that 
have recently built new factory buildings or additions to 
their plants have used wood blocks entirely or in part 
for floor construction. The list ineludes: 

The Standard Steel Tube Company, the Willys-Overland 
Automobile Company, Mather Spring Company, Ohio Electric 
Car Company, MecNaull Auto Tire Company, International 
Harvester Company, Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company, Banting Machine Company, Rathbun- 
Jones Engineering Company. Haughton Elevator & Machine 
Company, Toledo Machine & Tool Company, National Mal- 
ieable Castings Company, W. L. Milner stables, Neis-Bee 
newspaper building, American Can Company. Toledo Ship 
building Company, R. A. Bartley Company. Kent-Owens 
Machine Company. Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Com 
pany, Toledo Ice Delivery Company, Owens Bottle Machine 
Company, Toledo gy oe Company, Libbey Glass Company 
and the Waite High School. 

The wood block floors have been chosen in such de- 
partments of these concerns as are subjected to the 
heaviest wear from trucking and heavy loads and where 
large heavy castings are a feature. Castings frequently 
make short work of most floors and often castings them- 
selves are broken on conerete floors. Wood blocks are 
also used where a dustless room is necessary and where 
acids of various kinds are used, as these acids usually 
cause disintegration of other floor materials. 

Toledo factory men are also of the opinion that it 
pays to conserve the energies of working men and be- 
lieve that when a man is comfortable he turns out more 
and better work than if he is fretted and worried over 
discomforts which come from aching feet and legs. 

The floors used in the Willys-Overland Automobile 
Company of wood blocks are those where the heaviest 
trucking is done and where the largest and heaviest 
castings are handled. Practically all of the immense 
new structures just being completed are fitted out with 
wood block floors. The floor at the Haughton Elevator 
& Machine Company is subjected to a warm, dry atmos- 
phere and here the wood blocks had to be pre-shrunk 
before being laid, so that a smooth, even surface would 
be assured at all times to permit of heavy trucking with 
ease and speed. The Toledo News-Bee, one of the large 
city newspapers, when erecting a new building recently, 
installed wood blocks in the press room as great difficulty 
had been experienced with the concrete floors in the press 
room where plates in being removed from the press 
frequently jammed into the floor, badly cutting the con- 
crete and often injuring the plates themselves. The 
wood block floor prevents all damage to the plates and 
the jamming received from the forms does not injure 
the floor, while the comfort to the workingmen is an 
item not to be ignored, as is well known to all who have 
been in intimate contact with printers. 

The Kinsey section of the Willys-Overland Automo- 
bile Company was fitted out with wood block floors in 
the frame room where the sharp edged steel auto frames 
cut into the concrete floors badly and made a rough, 
unsatisfactory flooring. 

Wood blocks were used in the warehouse of the Owens- 
3ottle Machine Company. Here Hex blocks were used 
having six sides, which prevented their being easily split 
by heavy loads and excessive pressure. These were laid 
in sand and a pitch filler was applied. 

Many local machine shops are equipped with the wood 





KREOLITE WOOD BLOCK FLOOR IN MACHINE SHOP 
COMPANY, TOLEDO 


block floors as it is found that the wood does not pul- 
verize and give off dust as do concrete floors, thus caus- 
ing injury to the bearings of expensive imac hinery. Here 
also the endurance qualities of wood blocks are appre- 
ciated. Wood is used on the floors of the Toledo Can 
Company, where a flooring of matched maple was found 
to be more satisfactory for its purposes than any other 
material. 

Interviews with Toledo factory men indicate almost 
conclusively the opinion that wood blocks are far su- 
perior to any other flooring, for factories. Many rea- 
sons are assigned, depending upon the requirements of 
the different shops. Endurance is a feature which ap- 
peals to all and wood blocks have more powers of re- 
sistance to floor ailments than any other floor which has 
thus far been experimented with. Wood blocks hold up 
under the heaviest wear; they do not warp under heat, 
are. not injured by acids which often totally destroy 
other floors, do not burn ez isily and are not injured by 
the spilling upon them of molten metal. They are 
smooth and easy to run trucks over, and it is a simple 
matter to make patches of any kind in ease of accident 
or because of removal of machinery or other changes 
frequently made in factory rooms. ; 

Large steel concerns have recently become interested 
in the wood block floor and many Toledo steel concerns, 
including the National Malleable Castings Company and 
the Toledo Furnace Company, have tried them out with 
satisfactory results. 





ADVOCATES WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 8.—F red Schuette, of Menominee, 
is a strong champion for creosote ‘block in paving streets 
and he declares ‘‘There’s a reason.’’ Mr. Schuette has 
creosote block in frout of his place of business, where de- 
livery horses drawing heavy loads stand for hours at a 
time. He says that the horses, with their feet shod with 
the sharpest kind of iron shoes, stamp their feet con- 
tinually on the pavement and though the creosote blocks 
were laid six years ago they are as good as new under 
the severe test. 





TAKING RISKS MEANS MONEY LOSS 


Frank H. Young of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Paterson, N. J., in a speech before the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of New York, had some interesting 
and instructive things to say on the subject of credit in 
the lumber industry. The percentages that Mr. Young 
used were averaged from figures obtained from dealers 
in different parts of New York and New Jersey. He cites 
i. hypothetical case based on these percentages. Tak- 
ing gross yearly sales on $1,000,000 for a basis to work 
on, he says the net gain averages 8 percent or $80,000. Of 
the gross sales 90 percent is sold on eredit. Of these 
credit sales 90 percent is collected without any trouble. 
Of the remaining 10 percent, or $90,000, 25 percent, 
or $22,500 is collected after considerable trouble on the 
part of his collectors. The remaining 75 percent is 
turned over to the attorneys for collection. Giving the 
attorneys credit for being two-thirds successful they 
collect $45,000, retaining, however, $20,000 for their 
fees. The balanee of $22,500 is returned as uneollect- 
able and one crosses off to loss and gain this amount, 
which is 24% percent of his gross sales, 24% percent being 
wi average of loss by uneollectable accounts as reported 

y different firms. The average firm does not always con- 
wr the collection fees with the loss caused by these ac- 
counts. Adding the $20,000 fee and the amount ordered 
crossed off, one has an actual loss of $42,500 or 4% per- 
cent of his gross sales. This means that instead of only 
$80,000 he should have earned $122,500, 








Certainly these losses are in the main unnecessary. 
Among the causes of such a loss is the unhealthily jeal- 
ous y of competitors which often leads a firm to 
take business at a risk rather than allow its competitor 
to get the business. Why not let the competitor take 
the risk? 


OF OHIO ELECTRIC sCAR 
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ABANDONS RESAWED GRADE 


Hemlock Association Condemns “Mongrel” 
Grades and Seeks Uniformity 








OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 8.—‘‘ Hemlock for Me, Now and 
Forever’’ is the motto which the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is striving to have 
all lumber manufacturers and dealers in Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan adopt. But this includes the abolish- 
ing of mongrel lumber grades. ‘This movement is in 
line with the preliminary steps taken by the promotion 
bureau of the association at its recent meeting in Mil 
waukee when a special committee, consisting “of °) SS 
Lingle, Edward Hines, M. McLeod, J. F. Halpin and G. 
C. Robson, presented a resolution in accordance with 
which nearly all the member manufacturers of the asso- 
ciation have agreed not to sell such stock ungraded in 
the territory west of Lake Michigan. G. C. Robson, of 
the committee referred to in the foregoing and acting as 
secretary of the committee of sales managers of the asso- 
ciation, on Monday of this week sent out letters to non- 
members. The text of the letter is as follows: 


By practically a unanimous vote of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association membership, in both 
numbers of members and volume produced, the practice of 
selling 2-inch hemlock resawed and shipping the product of 
the piece was declared an unbusinesslike proposition and it 
was decided to discontinue the: practice entirely and hence- 
forth to sell nothing but a board grade. 

This does not mean that anyone should not resaw to obtain 
boards if he so desires, but, if this is done, the stock should 
be graded to a strictly board grade and the boards should be 
made of a standard that will invite criticism by the pur- 
chaser and will further stand an official inspection. 

We ask that you join with the members who are going to 
discontinue the practice and help to make it unanimous, for 
all must agree that it was not a businesslike proposition as 
it formerly existed, and while, to a more or less extent, it 
gave some satisfaction, there was a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of both the purchaser and the manufacturer, 
for the reason that they never knew what they would get 
when ordering resawed stock and, to a more or less extent, 
the manufacturer could not ship uniform stock, even in re 
sawing, on account of the variaticn in the classes of timber ; 
and further, the largest trouble was from the fact that it 
could not be reinspected in case of trouble. 

It has been suggested by the membership that if they 
booked any orders for resawed stock prior to January 26, 
that they write plainly on their invoice: “Sold before 
January 26, 1916.” 

The members of the association, within the next three or 
four days, will send out to their trade a letter informing 
them of the discontinuance of the selling of resawed stock. 
We ask for your hearty support in this movement and thank 
you for your consideration in this regard. 


In the letter to the retail trade referred to in the fore- 
going Mr. Robson gives the facts briefly as stated to the 
non-members of the association but he gives nine reasons 
why the association members shall discontinue selling the 
mongrel grade, as follows: 





1. The impossibility of uniform grades. 

2. The impossibility of inspection after shipment is made. 

> The fact that manufacturers of other woods do not 
countenance such a practice. 

4. The advantages of a uniform standard of grade that 
can be inspected or reinspected if necessary under a definite 
inspection rule. 

D>. The advantage to the retailer in having a_ straight 
board grade shipped him and the advantage to the consuming 
trade in receiving a uniform quality, making it easier for the 
retailer to handle and sell and likewise giving his customer 
better satisfaction. 

6. The fact that the northern hemlock manufacturer 
wants to improve the standard of his product and put it on 
a plane as high as any competitive wood and higher than it 
has occupied heretofore. 

7. They freely admit that in selling a 2-inch resawed 
stock in the past that 1t was more or less of ‘ta cat in the 
bag” proposition as to what the product might be after re- 
sawing. 

8. 





The northern manufacturers desire a more close and 
friendly association with the retail trade and invite criticism 
toward improving the quality of their product. 

9. It would be useless and foolish to spend a large amount 
of money advertising hemlock to the consuming trade without 
giving a highly valued product such as the retailer can 
handle and say to his customer: ‘Yes, this is the kind of 
hemlock you see advertised. I can recommend it as_ being 
just as good for building purposes as for any other lumber 
manufactured and the manufacturers of hemlock are cer- 
tainly striving to please the consuming trade.” 
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KREOLITE BLOCK FLOOR IN PLANT OF THE MATHER SPRING COMPANY, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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| NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN ANNUAL 


industrial Preparedness Keynote of Convention— Many Subjects, Chiefly Merchant Marine 
and Foreign Trade, Discussed—Establishment of Tariff Commission Urged 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—The fourth annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States convened here this morning for a three-day ses- 
sion which is regarded by its officers to be the most im- 
portant in the history of the organization. Many 
changes have occurred in the economic, industrial and 
political conditions of this country during the last year, 
most of them due to the European war, which render it 
extremely important that, the business interests of the 
nation should get together in common counsel to look 
into the future and determine whether they and the Goy- 
ernment can codperate to insure the safety, the prestige 
and the prosperity of the country. Over 1,500 delegates 
were registered at the opening of the convention, making 
this the largest meeting that has ever been held by the 
chamber. 

While the keynote of the convention was national de- 
fense, following the general trend of public thought 
today, this subject was discussed not so much from the 
standpoint of proposed increases in the military and 
naval establishments as from the point, of view which the 
President has so frequently emphasized in his messages 
and speeches, of industrial ‘‘preparedness’’ to aid the 
country in case war is actually thrust upon this nation 
and to earry the country safely through the upheaval in 
economic conditions throughout the world when this war 
shall have ended. Many subjects, all connected with 
the general preparedness program came up for discus- 
sion, such as the proposed tariff commission, the mer- 
chant marine, the enlargement of foreign commerce, the 
Seamen’s Act, labor exchanges and Pan-American arbi- 
tration. Secretary of Commerce Redfield discussed the 
need for vocational education, and there was also a spe- 
cial report to the convention on the same subject. How- 
ard Elliott, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, discussed the railroad problem at 
length. The Chinese minister delivered an address on 
the commercial relations between the United States and 
China, and Senator Dunean U. Fletcher of Florida dis- 
cussed the work of the International High Commission. 
The subject of permanent peace after the war was 
brought to the front in a speech by Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, entitled ‘‘A Business View of the Peace to 
Come.’’ ; 

‘¢The Federal Trade Commission and Its Work’’ was 
discussed by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, and R. G. 
Rhett made a report for the committee on a national 
budget, urging Congress to adopt a Jaw putting the bud- 
get system of appropriations into effect with as little 
delay as possible. ‘‘The Foreign Relations of the United 
States’? was discussed in a report submitted by Hon. 
Charles H. Sherrill, and the ‘‘Maintenance of Resale 
Prices’? was presented in a long report by a special 
committee which has been studying the question, of 
which Paul T. Cherington was chairman. The actual 
question of increasing the military and naval establish- 
ments of the country was discussed by the secretary of 
war and the secretary of the navy, and President Wilson 
reviewed the whole question of ‘‘preparedness’’ from the 
military as well as the industrial standpoint in his 
address at the banquet Thursday night which concluded 
the proceedings of the convention. 


Merchant Marine Questions of Greatest Interest 


To no subject discussed at the convention was more 
interest attached than that of the merchant marine, 
which was brought to the atention of the delegates by 
William H. Douglas, of New York, chairman of the 
special committee of the chamber to which this matter 
was committed for study. Mr. Douglas declared that the 
Alexander bill, which is now before the House and which 
is in fact the administration’s ship purchase bill, is a 
‘*humbug’’ upon the people. It is nothing more than a 
rehash of the old bill which was beaten in Congress last 
year and which was condemned by the constituent mem- 
bers of the chamber in a referendum by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Mr. Douglas ventured the opinion that 
if President Wilson should tour the country to arouse 
interest in the merchant marine as he has recently done 
on behalf of national defense, he would hear the voice 
of the people so plainly that he would come back to 
advocate the appropriation of $500,000,000 to build up 
the American merchant marine instead of $50,000,000 
proposed in the present bill. But Mr. Douglas and 
the committee feel sure that the people no longer shy 
at the words ‘‘subsidies’’ and ‘‘subventions’’ and would 
rather see the Government use such means of aiding 
private enterprise to establish new lines of steamers 
until they can be made to pay for themselves, than to 
see the Government enter into the ocean carrying trade 
itself. Says the report: 


While we do not wish to control the oc®an in a carrying 
way, it is not desirable others should so control to the end 
that they absolutely dominate all commerce. The true and 
proper balance of power in foreign trading should be that all 
nations that have a coast line and trade with the world 
should have vessels under their own flags to carry a liberal 
percentage of their exports and imports, thus securing 
general commercial protection. We appreciate that it will 
be many years before we can acquire a commercial fleet to 
carry a large percentage of our gcods, but we should rapidly 
secure not less ‘than 10,000,000 gross tons of shipping, as 
our commerce represents about cne-quarter of the world’s 
carrying trade, and even these vessels would not handle 
more than 40 to 50 percent of our necessities. We are only 





accredited today with about one million and a half gross 
tons engaged in deep sea trade and a large portion of these 
vessels were built and are used for special purposes. 
land alone owns over 5,000 steamers with a 
of about 20,000,000 tons, 


Ing- 


gross register 


In criticising the Alexander bill now before Congress, 
the report says: 

This chamber is committed to the advocacy of a shipping 
beard. Consequently the composition of the board is the 
only point at controversy. It is the sense of the committee 
that the shipping board should be nonpartisan, chosen 
with especial reference to the peculiar qualifications of its 
members, based upon their knowledge of maritime affairs, 
and that the secretary of commerce and the secretary of 
the navy should not be ex-officio members. Their mem- 
bership would necessarily cause the complexion of the board 
to become somewhat political, which we believe would be 
extremely detrimental. 

The provisions of section 8 of the bill undoubtedly mean 
Government ownership combined with operation. The pub- 
lic is presumably invited to join in forming the corpora- 
tions, but as it also is praposed that the United States shall 
have the first lien on all the property of any corporation 
formed, and hold a majority of the stock, it does not ap- 
pear at all likely that American citizens or corporations 
will care to enter into a partnership of this character with 
the Government, and we may safely assume, therefore, that 
the Government will have to take up the entire stock of all 
corporations formed. 

The active management of the corporation we presume 
will be determined by the board, but even if operation 
should rest presumably in private hands, unquestionably the 
control would remain with the board, which practically 
weans Government operation, 

The board with the approval of the President may sell the 
Government stock in any corporation formed, which by in- 
ference leads to the supposition that if American capital did 
join with the Government it could perhaps acquire in due 
course by purchase the Government share in the venture, 
or buy the entire stock, of the corporation if held by the 
Government, thus retiring the Government from business, 
but the public will hardly be impressed with these possibili- 
ties, and if a corporation is operated at a loss our citizens 
will hardly care to take over the venture, or purchase the 
entire stock of a losing corporation; and if the Government 
shouid be operating at a profit it would be a question of 
grave doubt whether the board would care to authorize 
the sale of the United States’ stock in a successful corpora- 
tion. 

In view of these facts it is very clear to your committee, 
and we believe is to all who have studied this issue, that 
the Government proposal will not be a satisfactory measure 
to accomplish what is essential, and that if fifty millions of 
Government money is to be used, it should be so employed as 
to attract and make possible the securing of many run- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the people’s money which we 
believe would go into shipping if they were satisfied of the 
Government's sympathy, codperation and protection, thus in- 
suring permanent, comprehensive and continuous upbuilding 
of our commerce. 

The American people have never been called upon to 
carry out any policy for the nation’s good without respond- 
ing, and they would do so unquestionably in this instance 
if the Government does not shut the door of opportunity 
in their face. 

It is the view of your committee that the Government 
under no circumstances is justified in imposing any law 
covering our shipping that does not take into consideration 
the active codperation of private American capital, combined 
with Government assistance, and in our judgment no Dill 
so drawn will be a success and acceptable to the people of 
the United States. 


Address of the President 
An idea of the great expansion and progress of the 
chamber .was contained in the annual address of Presi- 
dent John H. Fahey, of Boston. He urged the business 
men of America to be less partisan and he made many 
other pertinent suggestions. He said in part: 


The representative and truly democratic character of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is the great 
underlying reason fer the position and influence which it 
has so quickly attained. Its methods of absolute openness 
and fairness in obtaining the views of business men on 
great national questions have been beyond question. 

The system of referenda employed in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Statgs’ is-{n many respeets novel. 
The use of this system has carly proved, first that there is 
practically no other way of | ane tg the judgment of busi- 
ness men in all parts of the(country at one time or dealing 
with a question which ma Arise“during the twelve months 
between our meetings. Withert. such a device you could 
not expect to long retain general confidence in the high 
purposes of this organization or to hold the interest of 
members over so large an area as the territory of the United 
States. 

We hope you all understand that after the votes of the 
organizations have been recorded on a referendum the board 
of directors does not permit the matter to rest there. 
First, we carefully assemble these votes and make a chart 
showing how every organization in the country voted on 
the several questions. This chart also indicates the mem- 
bership of each organization and if any special opinion is 
forwarded with the ballot it is summarized and printed in 
the chart. Copies of the referenda and the chart are 
promptly sent to the President of the United States, to 
every member of the Cabinet and to all members of Con- 
gress. The directors then appoint a special committee or 
authorize the standing committee to follow the matter up, 
to appear before committees of Congress or through our 
organizations take up the question with members from their 
home districts. 

The result is that every member of Congress knows ex- 
actly what was considered, whether the presentation was 
fair and just how each section voted. He also knows that 
through their organizations over 300,000 very intelligent 
men have expressed themselves. 


I believe also that American business men would be much 
more useful to the country and to themselves if they were 
less inclined toward partisanship in dealing with the great 
economic questions which so vitally affect their interests, 
Another thing we business men should set out systematically 
to discourage is the altogether too prevalent and continuous 
disparagement of the efforts of men in public life. When th 
business man himself has a little experience with holding 
office or when he comes to understand Congress, or the 
average State legislature as it really is, he usually begins 
to change his views about public servants, if he is at all 
fair-minded. 

Business will never get fair consideration of its just 
claims in the Congress of the United States by employing 
roundabout methods. ‘The day of indirection passed long 
ago. It should never have dawned. And I know I reflect 
the sentiment of the business men of the nation as 
when I say that all we want is to have our causes consid- 
ered dispassionately, in the plain light of day and we are 
confident that the right kind of a verdict will usually result. 
sclieving this we should be alert to call fo account any 
business man or business men who, by other methods, would 
discredit business as a whole. 

One of the primary purposes for which this chamber was 
organized was to bring about greater team work between 
our Government and the business of this country, in the 
promotion of the welfare of all our people, for all of our 
people are concerned in business ,prosperity. 


a whole 


Ndward A. Filene, of Boston, declared that if the 
American business men could feel that thereby they were 
doing their share to keep the peace of the world they 
would be willing to help punish the violators of interna- 
tional agreements by putting an embargo upon all goods 
as well as munitions of war. 


Result of Referendum on International Court 
Establishment 


Speaking of the result of the recent referendum of 
the chamber on the proposal to establish an international 
court, he said: 

American business men touched a high point of idealism 
in expressing their willingness to sacrifice material interests 
for the common good of the world. Hereafter the man who 
charges American business men with a willingness to sacri- 
fice principle in a greed for blood money must reckon with 
the vote of this referendum. 


The proposals submitted to the referendum vote were 
as follows: 


1. A more comprehensive and better defined sea law. 
2. An international court for justiciable matters. 
3. A council of conciliation for nonjusticiable matters. 
4. International conferences for the progressive amend- 
ment of international law. 
5. A system of cconomic nonintercourse (business and 
financial) to be followed by military action if necessary, to 
be directed against any nation entering the foregoing agree 
ments and then going to war witheut first submitting its 
difficulty to the acknowledged tribunal for examination. 


Mr. Filene said that this is not a disarmament pro- 
posal nor an effort to force a premature peace. 

‘“*The proposal is that in international relations we 
give intelligent direction to that same evolution from 
war to law that has gone on within the nation,’’ said 
Mr. Filene. He explained the conditions that will ob- 
tain in Europe after the war, the fierce competition they 
will set up in the markets of the world against American 
products in an effort to regain their commerce. He de- 
clared that America will be more of a target of competi- 
tion than ever, and that aggravating elements will be 
injected into our labor problem and he concluded by 
saying: 


From all this it appears to be the clear duty of the 
United States and the States of South America to take 
steps to complete a Van-American program which will in- 
clude international arbitration with power behind it to en- 
force its operation. If such a program is in existence it 
is probable that other neutral countrics may want to join 
in it for their self-preservation. For the contrasting ex 
amples of unprepared Belgium invaded, while prepared 
Switzerland, with war on all sides, is intact, will drive 
them to preparation and involve them in the inevitable 
cycle of increasing armaments, increasing taxation to pay 
for the armaments, and the revolutionary protests that the 
taxation will in time produce, unless there is adopted some 
practical method for settling future disputes along the lines 
of the proposals the business men of the United States have 
now agreed upon. 


International High Commission and Pan-American 
Relations 


““Phe International High Commission and Pan-Ameri- 
ean Relations’’ was the subject of an interesting ad- 
dress by Senator Dunean U. Fletcher of Florida. He 
said in part: 

It will be recalled that at the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce, held in Paris in June, 1914, 
it voted in favor of organizing in every country tribunals 
of arbitration to decide commercial questions between citi- 
zens of different nations. This and the substantial progress 
made by the United States Chamber of Commerce warranted 
us in recommending as a fourth topic for consideration that 
of arbitration of commercial disputes. The procedure in- 
augurated by virtue of your agreement with the Chamber 
of Commerce of Buenos Aires bids fair to work admirably, 
and it is along this line that the United States section will 
endeavor to work. 

We have suggested that the commission next address 
itself to the consideration of the means of improving the 
rules under which negotiable instruments and commercial 
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paper are negotiated in the security markets of the Ameri 
cas. 

Then, too, we are convinced that great practical advan- 
tage must result from any successful attempt to make more 
uniform the customs regulations, the systems of classifying 
merchandise, port dues and regulations, and the sanitary 
regulations governing imports of the American republics. 

With the next question, also, the United States section 
realizes that it has a formidable task. We know very well 
that. any program involving immediate reduction of postal 
rates or immediate creation of expensive postal services 
can not be seriously entertained by any of the American gov- 
ernments at this time. In one of the many valuable special 
reports that we have been favored with the postmaster- 
general gives evidence of the readiness of the United States 
postal authorities to go just as far it may be convenient 
and expedient for the postal authorities of any of the 
American republics to go. If a Pan-American postage rate 
of two cents per ounce is impossible at this stage, it may 
not be difficult for the more powerful republics to the south 
to consider a three-cent rate for a limited number of years 
between themselves and the United States. This would be 
the first step, and in itself a very desirable gain. 

Nothing will contribute more to the promotion of com- 
mercial relations and to the stability of the financial world 
than the improvement of the means of communication by 
telegraph. The extension of the service, and the reduction 
of the rates of the cable systems between South America and 
the United States, have great importance. It is, therefore, a 
matter of practical importance to achieve some agreement 
with regard to these matters. Then, too, in the closely 
related question of radiographic communication the commis- 
sion might justly concern itself with the question of owner- 
ship, operation, restriction and facilitation of any inter- 
American system organized for commercial purposes. 

In another respect we hope to do real service to the ex- 
porters and manufacturers of the United States during our 
cenference at Buenos Aires. Fiscal regulations often neither 
expensive nor rigorous, but always annoying, prevent commer- 
cial travelers from carrying out effectively the work for 
which they are dispatched by their employers. We are con- 
vineced that the operations of salesmen should not be re- 
stricted by onerous regulations or that at least such regula- 
tions as shall be deemed necessary may be liberally interpreted 
and enforced. * * * 

Finally, we are taking up once more a question that has 
interested the governments of the American republics for 
many years. Since the second Pan-American conference, held 
in Mexico City in 1902, nearly every international gathering 
in this hemisphere has dealt with the question of patents, 
trade marks and copyrights. Conventions governing the rules 
of adjustment of the administrative machinery of the various 
republics in these matters of literary and industrial property 
were prepared in 1906 and 1910 at the third and fourth Pan- 
American conferences. We hope to be able to secure a clear 
re-statement of the principles embodied in these conventions 
and, furthermore, to make evident the desirability of provid- 
ing national legislation in the respective republics for the 
ratification and carrying into effect of these conventions. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The maiden speech of Dr. Wellington Koo, the new 
Chinese minister to the United States, was delivered at 
the Wednesday morning session of the convention. Dr. 
Koo has a wide knowledge of American conditions, 
having been educated &t Harvard. He has been minis- 
ter to the United States only about two months, and so 
far has appeared very little in public. It can be said, 
however, that he made an extremely good impression 
on the large audience that was assembled to hear him 
make his maiden speech in this country. He said in 
part: 

It is gratifying to observe that the trade between China 
and the United States has shared in the prosperity of the 
general foreign trade in China. Although the value of trade 
between the two countries fluctuates from year to year, the 
tendency seems to be on the side of progress. 

* * * But in proportion to the total foreign trade of 
China the American share seems to have been steadily 
dwindling. Formidable rivals of the British merchants in 
the Far East in the early part of the nineteenth century 
sometimes sharing with them half of the total trade, the 
American merchants then held a venerable second place in 
the list of the powers having trade relations with China, but in 
the last decade and a half their position has been gradually 
relegated to that of a poor third. In 1904 the United States 
shared in China’s foreign trade to the extent of 14.9 percent, 
but ten years later (in 1914) its percentage fell to 8.9, al- 
though the lowest point it reached was 6.8 percent in 1910. 

Such has been the state of commercial relations between 
China and the United States in the past. The outbreak of 
war in Europe has brought about an entirely new situation. 
With the dedication of the financial resources of Europe to 
the art of destruction and the consequent dislocation of 
business and industry in that part of the world, not only 
has the money center been shifted to America for the present, 
but the burden and responsibility of supplying the markets 
in the Far East has been thrown to a very large extent upon 
the shoulders of American merchants and manufacturers. 

* * oa 

Now the wide use of water and electric power and the 
application of labor-saving machinery to the manufacture of 
articles of all kinds have ‘increased and are still increasing the 
output of your farms, your mills, your factories and your 
foundries. To dispose of the goods you are making with 
such rapidity and ease, you not only need a market where 
the needs are commensurate with your present capacity to 
produce and manufacture, but you require a demand that 
will increase with your increasing output. China is just 
the market for the products of your industries. On the 
other hand, China will have to depend upon the merchant in 
the United States for disposing of the increasing amount of 
tea and silk, of carpets and rugs, of bean-cakes and walnuts, 
of porcelain and lacquerware, which the new farms and plan- 
tations, factories and kilns are turning out for sale by im- 
proved methods and under new management, 

* my * 

It may be asked, what is the best way of promoting the 
trade relations between the two countries? Wow can the 
American merchant or manufacturer increase his business 
with China? To answer these questions thoroughly would 
require a discussion of many problems directly or indirectly 
connected with commercial intercourses. Suffice it to say 
that one of the ways is to carry on the trade directly with 
the Chinese people without going through a number of inter- 
mediary hands, because direct trade means doing away with 
commissions for brokers; it means increased profits to the 
manufacturers and reduced prices for the purchasers. Men 
who are familiar with the conditions in China and who 
understand the language would make better agents than 





those who possess none of those qualifications and therefore 
must insist upon doing business in their own ways. If new 
articles are to be put on the market in China, their useful- 
ness must be brought home to her people. ‘The Chinese are 
slow to adopt new ideas and apt to cling to their old cus- 
toms; but withal they are a very practical people. If a 
new article is useful, they like to see it proved; once they 
are convinced of it, they will use it. 
Secretary of Commerce Receives Ovation 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield received a great 
ovation when he appeared before the convention Tues- 
day night. There is no doubt that he has won his way 
into the hearts of the business men by the cheerful- 
ness with which he as always been ready to cooperate 
with them in all matters pertaining to the advance- 
ment of the commerce of the United States. While the 
subject of his address was not particularly thrilling 
it being vocational education, he nevertheless had many 
interesting things to say. 


Questions Submitted 


Some of the questions submitted to the convention 
were as follows: 

WHEREAS, The enormous development of the foreign trade 
of the United States is daily creating problems and complica- 
tions that are becoming increasingly difficult of solution 
because of the indefinite status of our corporations engaged 
therein, due to the wide diversity of laws governing the 
creation of said corporations; and 

WHEREAS, Careful study would seem to indicate that a 
solution of the problem lay in the passage by Congress of a 
uniform national incorporation law, giving a legal and defi- 
nite status to the necessarily large corporations engaged, 
and likely to be engaged, in the development of foreign trade ; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Providence Chamber of Commerce re- 
quests the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America to consider the question of 
advocating the adoption by Congress of a uniform national 
incorporation law at the earliest moment consistent with 
thorough consideration, and that the directors cause to be 
placed upon the program for the annual meeting, February 
8s, 9 and 10, this same question for consideration thereat. 
Submitted by the Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

The Federal Reserve Act, which now authorizes national 
banks to make bankers’ acceptances based on export and 
import trade, be amended to authorize national banks to 
make such acceptances based on domestic trade and trans- 
actions.—Submitted by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

WHEREAS, The Seamen's bill enacted into law by the 
Sixty-third Congress as ‘An Act to promote the welfare of 
American seamen etc.,’’ has, as predicted by those acquainteu 
with ships and shipping, proved to be a potent factor in 
driving American ships out of the transpacific trade and will, 
upon the conclusion of the European war and restoration ot 
normal competitive conditions, have a like effect in driving 
American ships out of the transatlantic trade and foreign 
trade generally ; and 

WHEREAS, The conditions of competition in worldwide 
ocean trade are such that no competitor can exist if handi 
capped by onerous and restrictive laws not enforceable upon 
other competitors ; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That to give American shipping a chance to com 
pete in the general trade to foreign lands on the high seas 
we urge the immediate and unconditional repeal of the Seca 
men’s bill; and further 

Resolved, That we urge the immediate repeal of all those 
sections of our other laws, relating to shipping and navig 
tion, which handicap our deep-sca merchant marine in world 
competition for trade on the high seas; and further 

Resolved, That coincidentally with such repeal, excluding 
the Seamen’s bill, which should be repealed unconditionally, 
there should be enacted a general, revised and comprehensi,, 
law having for its object the encouragement and development 
of a privately owned and operated American merchant marine, 
such law to be at least as favorable to ships and ship owne:s 
as the laws of Great Britain, the largest competitor in c.. 
ocean-carrying trade.—Submitted by the Philadelphia Bourse. 


Railroad Regulation 


The Philadelphia Bourse, believing that the time has come 
for modifying and changing the present methods of multipic 
control and regulation of interstate carriers, which are prov- 
ing to be inadequate, and for the adoption of others better 
adapted to securing efficient, reasonable and just regulation, 
offers for the consideration of other business organizations 
throughout the country the following suggestions, and invites 
the codperation of all such organizations as may agree with 
it in the principles enunciated : 

BASIC PRINCIPLES SUGGESTED 

I. Legislation to be urged that will provide for Federal 
incorporation of companies engaged in the interstate trans- 
portation of goods or persons ; 

II. All companies engaged in such business under charters 
granted by any State or Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, to be privileged to accept Federal charters without sur- 
render of their State charter, and without impairment of the 
rights of the several States with regard to taxation upon 
property value of corporations within their borders; 

III. All corporations accepting Federal charters to be 
subject to regulation by the Federal Government alone, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

IV. The Interstate Commerce Commission to be reformed 
into district courts, one court for each freight traffic district, 
as now organized in the form of territorial freight traffic 
districts ; 

Vv. Each court to have a president judge (a jurist), three 
associate justices (business men), three associate justices 
(expert railroad men) ; the district courts to have full power 
to regulate the corporations operating under Federal charters 
within their districts without appeal, except as to questions 
of principle ; 

VI. The president judges to form a supreme interstate 
commerce court, sitting in Washington, to determine questions 
of principle of country-wide application ; 

VII. The district courts to sit at some central point in 
their respective districts, and to hold court for six weeks out 
of each three months throughout the year; 

VIII. The supreme court to hold court for one month 
twice a year; 

IX. All decisions to be rendered within sixty days of final 
argument; 


X. Definite limits to be placed upon the powers of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines of regulation 
of rates, corrections of inequalities and abuses, and arbitra 
tion of labor disputes, with such other features as a closer 
study of the subject may suggest.—Submitted by the Phila 
delphia Bourse. 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America does hereby recommend such an amendment 
of the Federal fair trade law as will permit independent and 
individual judicial recourse by the person injured for the pur 
pose of obtaining relief against unfair methods of competition 
either threatened or effected.—Submitted by the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. 


Possibilities of New Commercial Treaties 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—One of the most inter- 
esting revelations made today was contained in the re- 
port on foreign relations by Charles H. Sherrill, of New 
York. Speaking of the commercial treaties with seven- 
teen of the greatest nations of the world, which have 
been denounced by the secretary of state in accordance 
with the provisions of the La Follette Seamen’s Act, 
and will, therefore, become ineffective after June 30, 
1916, Mr. Sherrill said: 


The Underwood tariff act contains a clause which provides 
for a 5 percent rebate on duties on goods imported into this 
country in American ships. ‘This clause was intended un- 
doubtedly to renew a practice in this country established in 
the time of Washington and Jefferson, which resulted then 
in making the United States one of the greatest maritime 
nations of the world. The secretary of the Treasury refused 
to put that clause into operation because the Department 
of Justice had rendered an opinion, and correctly I think, 
that it would be in violation of the favored nation clause 
in the commercial treaties between the United States and the 
great countries of Europe. 

Under the La Follette Seamen’s Act, the secretary of State 
was instructed to give notice that these treaties would be 
abrogated, and they will cease to become effective after June 
30 next. At that time there will be no further obstacle to 
the operation of the 5 per cent rebate clause, unless the 
seamen’s act should be repealed in the meantime. That is 
something that business men should ponder over. 

Mr. Sherrill urged that business men should insist 
that they be consulted by administration officials before 
new commercial treaties are negotiated. ‘‘Do you real- 
ize that these treaties are the fundamental law govern- 
ing foreign trade, and yet, it has never been in this 
country that the Government officials have seen fit to 
consult the business men who «re vitally interested in 
these treaties when it comes to negotiating them?’’ 


Perfecting News Service to Foreign Countries 


Mr. Sherrill then discussed in some detail the success 
the committee had in perfecting the Chamber’s news serv- 
ice throughout Latin-America. Mr. Sherrill said: 


The chief work of the committee during the last year has 
been the attempt to improve and perfect the chamber’s 
news service throughout’ Latin-America which was begun 
with your approval shortly before the last annual meeting 
of the chamber. These bulletins have been sent out by our 
committee regularly on Saturday of each week for fifty-seven 
consecutive weeks. -In them we have striven to set out cur- 
rent news which would interest our Latin-American neigh- 
bors, and especially of the progress of our industries, of im- 
portant legislation, of our public charities, how our people 
responded to the opportunity to aid suffering in Belgium, 
Poland, Servia ete., ete. These bulletins never contain the 
names of individuals or companies, because that might be 
construed as advertising. The chief distributing agency 
for this news service has been that conducted by the Prensa, 
that great newspaper of Buenos Aires, Argentina. During 
the early days of these bulletins we received many helpful 
suggestions as to their form from our Latin-American friends, 
but it is now many wecks since any such alterations have 
been suggested and it is gratifying to report that the 
bulletins seem to be giving general satisfaction. 

For those who have never resided in South and Central 
America it is difficult to understand what a handicap to the 
spread of our trade with those countries existed in the dis- 
tressing lack of cable news from the United States or else 
the unfortunate items which were there published concerning 
us. The principal news from the United States referred 
either to lynchings, loss of life by accidents in factories, 
political or business scandals ete., etc. During my two 
years’ residence in Buenos Aires I noticed that two foreign 
Governments were transmitting to the press of South Amer- 
ica weekly bulletins of about 500 words each, setting out 
in an advantageous manner their commercial possibilities 
and civilization. Although these bulletins served a useful 
purpose it was obvious that if they could be more frankly 
furnished by some great business men’s organization such as 
ours they would prove even more effective. The success of 
our bulletins has proved this to be true and in that connec- 
tion it is gratifying to quote from a letter recently received 
by our committee from the representative of the Prensa: 

It is a pleasure for me to inform you that the weekly 

Latin-American bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States which is transmitted through La Prensa’s 

telegraphic service to all the South American Republics 
has been of general and great interest ever since it was 
first issued, and I have seen that week by week it is be- 

ing improved. I have not the slightest doubt that in a 

very short time it will be considered indispensable in all 

Latin-American Republics owing to its completeness and 

the full information contained therein. 

During the coming year we hope to extend this service to 
the Far East and Australia, and have already completed our 
arrangements to distribute our bulletins in those parts of the 
world. 

Tariff Commission Favored 


The report of the committee on permanent tariff com- 
mission was short and full of praise for the change of 
attitude on the part of the President, who has recently 
come out in favor of a tariff commission. The commit- 
tee is inclined to give the Chamber of Commerce con- 
siderable credit for having brought about that change of 
mind. In this report, which was presented by Daniel P. 
Morse, of New York, the committee says: 

1. That the appointment of the commission, following 


the usual procedure, be vested in the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

2. That in order to make the commission an effective 
administrative body the number of commissioners should 
be limited, preferably not more than five. 
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3. That the term of office of members of the commis- 
ion should be sufficiently long to give the board stability 
ind permanency, preferably six years, and the terms of 
nembers should expire in rotation as in the Interstate.Com- 
ierce Commission. 

4. That a provision should be made for minority repre- 

ntation as in the case of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
uission, where not more than three of the five members 
hall be of one party. 

Powers of Commission 

1. To gather, investigate and tabulate technical and sta- 
tistical facts of all kinds pertinent to the tariff schedules, 
both in this and other countries, 

2. The reports of the commission should be confined to 
ascertained facts and should exclude recommendations un- 
less called for by the body having power to institute tariff 
legislation. The information secured by the commission 
should be available to either House of Congress and to the 
President, 

The result of the referendum was 715 votes in favor of 
a commission to 9 opposed. The aggregate membership 
of the organizations that voted affirmatively was 114,000. 

Probably the most important recent development is the 
statement by President Wilson of his attitude toward the 
question in official communications to the chairman of the 
ways and means committee. 

His letters to Chairman Kitchin show an appreciation 
of the difficulties involved in tariff legislation and of the 
necessity for a more authoritative determination of the es- 
sential facts of business than is possible through the medium 
of existing agencies. They constitute a strong presenta- 
tion of the arguments in favor of a_ tariff commission 
ot the kind advocated by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In stating progress it is very appropriate 
tor the committee to incorporate both letters in its report. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TARIFF COMMISSION 
DESIRED 


There was some discussion of the report of the tariff 
commission committee, which brought out the fact that 
the establishment of a tariff commission without delay 
is the general desire of the business men. Discussion 
was had as to whether the commission should merely 
investigate conditions and report the facts to Congress 
or whether it should be permitted to make recommenda- 
tions in the making of tariff schedules. It was felt by 
several of the delegates that it should be given the power 
to make recommendations, believing that otherwise its 
establishment would result merely in the collation of a 
mass of figures and statistics that would befog the issue, 
but the preponderance of opinion was against a pro- 
vision that might be held to be a usurpation of the rights 
of Congress. 

William H. Childs, of New York, a member of the 
Tariff Commission League and of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, stated that the league believed that 
the main issue was to get the commission started collat- 
ing facts, and that later it might develop—as it gained 
the confidence of Congress and the people—into some- 
thing like the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
increased powers. The report of the committee calls 
for a permanent non-partisan tariff commission, to 
gather information and make suggestions when requested 
by the tariff-making body of the Government. 

The work done in connection with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the investigations 
now reaching completion in connection with the steam- 
boat inspection service, in the Department of Commerce, 
were the important items in the report of the chamber’s 
committee on the department of commerce, of which 
A. W. Shaw, editor of System, is chairman. Acknowl- 
edgement was made of the assistance given the commit- 
tee by the Bureau of Foreign ad Domestic Commerce 
and attention was drawn to the lack of knowledge among 
business men generally of the information at their dis- 
posal in this important bureau. Discussion brought out 
the enthusiasm felt by the delegates in the preparations 
for going after South American trade in the way of 
better banking facilities, and the necessary establish- 
ment of jobbing houses to form communication between 
South American purchasers and the small American ex- 
port houses. In this connection J. Hampton Rich, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., gave an outline of a pending reso- 
lution’ advocating the establishment of a permanent hall 
for the exhibition of American manufactures in South 
America. 

Charles P. Neill, former commissioner of labor, chair- 
man of the chamber’s committee on labor exchanges, 
reported the initiation of a broad plan for studying the 
entire question of the loss to business and American life 
in general caused by the shifting of labor. The oppor- 
tunity of labor exchanges, said Mr. Neill, only begins 
with the listing of names; it must investigate the history 
equipment of workers and must aid in bringing together 
those who want laborers and those who want jobs. 

W. 8S. Kies, of New York, reported on the plans pro- 
viding for arbitration between Argentina and the United 
States in settling commercial disputes. It is expected 
that the project which was recently ratified by the 
Buenos Aires Chamber of Commerce will receive speedy 
endorsement by the national chamber. 

The convention passed a resolution reaffirming its ap- 
proval of the budget system of the national expenditures, 


Representatives of Lumber Industry Present 


Among the delegates to the convention from lumber 
and kindred organizations are the following: 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, “Baltimore; John 
Foley and F. J. Angier. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New Haven; 
William H. Judd. 

National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago; B. H. 
Defebaugh. 

National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago; Charles 
i. Barnaby, Frank F. Fish and Fred S. Underhill. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; B. B. Burns. 
' —— Lumber Exporters’ Association, Baltimore; John 
2 Alcock. 


National Slack Cooperage Association, Chicago; John R. 
Raible. 


National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association; B. W. 
Lord. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
York; Fred R. Babcock and Lewis Dill. 

North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Corwin, jr. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, Rochester; C. C. Beahan and K. C. Evarts. 

Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis; John W. 
McClure. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; J. E. Rhodes and 
Charles S. Keith. 

Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago ; 
W. K. Knox. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; J. N. Teal. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; 
R. S. Kellogg, R. H. Downman and L. C. Boyle. 


CONVENTION IN CLOSING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 10—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States went on record by an over- 
whelming majority this afternoon in favor of strong 
measures for national defense, after listening to addresses 
by Secretary of War Garrison and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels. 

The fourth annual convention closed tonight with a 
banquet at which President Wilson was the only speaker 
and he, too, urged the business men to aid the administra- 
tion and the Government in the matter of preparedness. 

At today’s sessions numerous important resolutions 
were adopted, including one calling upon the railroads 
and their employees to settle their differences by means 
of arbitration. The resolution states that such an inter- 
ruption in traffic operations of the country as is threat- 
ened by the impending strike would be a national calam- 
ity. The resolution declares that a strike would be in- 
imical to the public welfare and that the railroad em- 
ployers and employees ‘‘must settle their differences.’’ 
A resolution was adopted on the question of ‘‘dumping 
legislation,’’ declaring that the importation of cheap 
goods after the war would seriously embarrass American 
manufacturers and calling upon the business men to.peti- 
tion the President and Congress to take prompt action 
to prevent such dumping. 

One of the interesting events of the day was the pre- 
sentation of a silver service to John H. Fahey, retiring 
president of the Chamber. Mr. Fahey is succeeded in the 
presidency by R. G. Rhett, of South Carolina, who was 
former chairman of the executive committee. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected by the convention today: 

Edward A. Filene, Boston, Mass.; James R. Maccoll, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. L. Clause, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. W. McCor- 
mick, New Brunswick, N. J.; Granger A. Hillister, Rochester, 
N. Y.; R. A. O. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Homer L. Fer- 
guson, Newport News, Va.; Leon C. Simon, New Orleans, La. ; 
S. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles Nagel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; William Butterworth, Moline, Ill.; F. A. Seiberling. 
Akron, Ohio, and L. 8S. Gillette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS 


The day before the opening of the annual convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Council of the chamber met to discuss ques- 
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YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


With 149 mills reporting as against 153 mills for the 
previous week the weekly report of order file compiled 
by the Southern Pine Association for the week ended 
Friday, February 4, shows a slight decline in move- 
ment but reports all indicate prices holding firm. 

While the production is about normal seasonable 
conditions in the northern territory are creating a lull 
in the present lumber consuming 
demand from a section that will 
later make heavy inroads on the 
stocks at the mills; hence, the 
trade barometer this week shows 
an excess of production over 
orders of a little more than 33 
percent and an excess over ship- 
ments of about 25 percent. While 
stocks at the mills show some 
increase assortments are not yet 
by any means complete. For the 
week covered by this report 149 
mills show orders on hand 18,882 
ears, or 370,087,200 feet; orders 
received during the week 3,404 
cars, or 66,718,400 feet, making a 
total of 22,286 cars, or 436,805,600 
feet. Shipments during the week 
amounted to 3,631 cars, or 71,167,- 
600 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 18,655 cars, or 
365,638,000 feet. For the week 
covered by this report average 
orders per mill were 447,774 feet; 
average shipments 477,635 feet, 
while average production per mill 
was 598,518 feet. For the week 
production exceeded shipments 
18,011,582 feet, or 25.31 percent. 
Production exceeded orders for 
the week 22,460,782 feet, or 33.66 
percent. Shipments exceeded 
orders for the week 4,449,200 feet, 
or 6.67 percent, while the decrease 
in orders as compared with last 
report was 4,449,200 feet, or 1.20 
percent. In figuring carloads in 
this report 19,600 feet is used as 
a ecarload basis, this being the 
average sized car shipped in De- 
cember. 
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tions that were to come before the meeting. The 
council decided to waive the rules respecting the sub 
mission of resolutions to come before the convention 
forty days before the meeting in order to allow the 
emergency resolution relative to the railway situation 
to be considered. This resolution proposes that the 
board of directors of the chamber shall appoint a com- 
mittee to observe impartially all phases of the situa- 
tion and report its recommendations as to the best 
means of avoiding calamities to carriers, employees, 
shippers and the public, at the earliest possible date. 

During the meeting it developed that the proposi- 
tion to urge the Department of Commerce to establish 
a board of competent naval architects to pass upon 
plans for all steam merchant vessels over 100 tons 
burden and to make plans and specifications regarding 
the safety, seaworthiness and stability of such vessels, 
will be opposed by ship builders. George E. Bartol, of 
the Philadelphia Bourse, said that there are five expe- 
rierced boards of supervision already covering the duties 
which the resolution named and that 90 percent of the 
ships built come under the inspection of one or an- 
other of these bodies because insurance companies 
require it in their work of underwriting. Shipping 
interests claim that a Government body working in 
the leisurely fashion of such organizations would take 
from three to six months to pass on plans and specifi- 
cations for the construction of a vessel and would 
therefore delay such work, causing much of the ship- 
building, which had recently come to America, to return 
to British yards. 

The board of directors reported to the chamber the 
action of the special committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Ayres 
on a definite code for the arbitration of commercial 
disputes between business men of America and those of 
Argentina. The two chambers are given power to 
enforce to the full extent the arbitration awards and 
the names of merchants failing to abide by the results 
of arbitration are to be published in a quarterly bulle- 
tin issued by each chamber for that purpose. 

The chamber will submit to the entire membership 
for approval or rejection a referendum on the mainte- 
nance of resale prices. The special committee which 
had this matter under consideration failed to make a 
unanimous report. The committee was composed of 
ten members; seven members signed a recommendation 
favoring legislation permitting price maintenance but 
two modified their assent by filing a supplementary 
report which recommended that injurious price cutting 
be included within the scope of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission over unfair methods of com- 
petition. Those who signed the minority report were 
‘‘unable to approve of the principles of price main- 
tenance as being in the public interest’’ and recom- 
mended that no legislation on the subject be enacted 
now. 

Howard Elliott, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, speaking on the subject 
‘‘The Malady of the Railways,’’ made a strong plea 
that ‘‘the blood letting’’ of the railroads be abandoned 
and that patriotic business men organize a ‘‘Good Rail- 
ways Congress’’ to educate both the people and the 
legislators regarding the constructive needs of the 
railroads of the United States. Mr. Elliott also urged 
that laborers who elect to earn their living by working 
for a public service corporation enter into a moral 
obligation to the public to keep the corporation at work 
pending dispute over wages and working conditions until 
the dispute is settled in an orderly manner, saying that 
such an obligation would be no more an interference 
with human liberty than is the insistence that railways 
can not vary rates. While Mr. Elliott freely admitted 
that the men who conducted the affairs of railroads 
have not always been honest, he said: ‘‘Let the dead 
past be buried.’’ He also called attention to two facts 
in the history of the railways of the United States 
for 1915. One fact is that less mileage was built in 
1915 than during any other year since 1864. The other 
fact is that the mileage that entered the hands of 
receivers was never larger than during 1915 except in 
one year—1893—which was a panic year. 

In connection with the topic of preparedness Mr. 
Elliott pleaded that the railroads be allowed to develop 
so that they may be prepared in time of war to do 
their part in defending the country. He said the 
malady of railroads can not be cured until the public 
assumes a more sane and reasonable attitude toward 
them. 





CONFER ON TRADE INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Judge L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 
lumber interests in the pending inquiry before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, today held conferences with 
Commissioner Parry and other members of the commis- 
sion regarding the inquiry and the briefs which will 
shortly be filed. These briefs were prepared by Judge 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., and Joseph N. Teal, of 
Portland, Ore. Other prominent lumbermen who are in 
the city attending the convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States also attended the con- 
ferences. 

Chairman Davies and Commissioner Parry stated that 
they would be better able to tell after reading the briefs 
of the lumbermen whether a report on the lumber indus- 
try will be sent to Congress during this session, and 
whether it will contain any specific recommendations for 
legislation. 

Mr. Davies stated that the report may be more in the 
nature of a resume of the inquiries into conditions in 
the lumber industry made during the last few years, 
bringing conditions down to date. 
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WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION IS REORGANIZED 


Its Territory Increased at Manufacturers’ Annual Meeting — Montana Association May Affiliate - Trade Extension 
Work Endorsed—Wholesale and Retail Stocks Light, Manufacture Halted—Prohibition Helps the Industry 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Over fifty representative 
manufacturers of lumber in the Inland Empire, includ- 
ing the eastern parts of Oregon and Washington and 
also Idaho and Montana, have just concluded the two 
days’ session of the tenth annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. This sec- 
tion is having a healthy business, as shown by the 
shipments made by members reporting to the association, 
which in 1915 amounted to 1,008,299,076 feet as com- 
pared with 868,816,097 feet during 1914, and during 
1915 the shipments exceeded the cut also by 52,243,976 
feet. 

There was also represented at the meeting the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
will this year make a cut of approximately 170,000,000 
feet, and steps were taken at the meeting which will 
very likely result in the members of the Montana asso- 
ciation becoming members of the Western Pine associa- 
ation, thus materially strengthening the organization, 
as well as conferring great benefits on the Montana 
mill concerns. 

The reorganization of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was one of the most important 
things done at this meeting. It makes possible the 
action above referred to and is the culmination of a 
feeling that has been growing for several years that 
the smaller concerns in the far away districts should 
be given more consideration, and that legislation and 
consideration of white pine should not be made the 
principal business of the organization, relegating to 
the background western pine, larch, fir and other mixed 
woods. This important subject was brought to the 
attention of the meeting by Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
in his annual report, and was worked out about along 
the lines he suggested. 

The absence of President John R. Toole, of Missoula, 
Mont., was greatly regretted. Mr. Toole had not been 
well and recently felt obliged to go to southern Cali- 
fornia to recuperate. A letter from him was read by 
Secretary Cooper, after he called the meeting to order 
vesterday morning in the Elizabethan room of Hotel 
Davenport, this city. It was as follows: 

BONNER, Monv., Jan, 24, 1916. 
A. W. Cooper, Secretary. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Owing to poor health, I regret to have to 
notify you that it will be impossible for me to attend the 
annual meeting in Spokane on the first of the coming 
month. ‘The doctors advise that I must take a rest of a 
few weeks in southern California, and I am preparing to 
leave for there in a few days. 

Please tender to the members in attendance my deep 
regret at not being able to be present, both because the 
business is important that must be attended to, and also be 
cause of my kindly personal feeling and regard for the 
many friends I have made at our meetings and the pleasure 
and profit I have received in attending them. 

Present my congratulations for the most promising out- 
look that the lumber business has had for a long time, and 
I hope we will enter the new year with kindly feelings of 
trust and confidence in each other, and optimism and good 
cheer for the future. Truly yours, 

JoHN R. TOOLE. 

In the absence of the president, H. M. Strathern, of 
Post Falls, Ida., one of the old war horses of the asso- 
ciation, was chosen to preside. This having been 
accomplished, adjournment was taken until afternoon, 
with the hope that the delegation of eastern Oregon 
members, who had been delayed because of the terrific 
storms throughout the West tying up railroad service, 
might arrive. It developed later that all trains were 
abandoned from the West and South on all the roads 
and the Oregon members were not able to come at all. 
Fortunately David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, at the 
head of the Oregon Lumber Company, Baker, Ore., came 
through by way of the Oregon Short Line to Butte 
and thence over the Milwaukee, and he represented the 
Oregon contingent with H. H. Lamping, middle western 
traveling representative of the George Palmer Lumber 
Company, La Grande, Ore. 


Report of Secretary 


Reconvening in the afternoon, Secretary Cooper pre- 
sented his annual report, at the beginning of which he 
warned the members that while affairs appeared more 
hopeful they must not be deceived about real condi- 
tions. The things that brought about the trade in- 
crease are temporary, so fundamentally the industry is 
in no better condition than a year ago. It is the opin- 
ion of investigators both from within and from without 
that the trade is not using modern methods, and no 
temporary bursts of prosperity should blind anyone to 
this fact. 

The secretary then gave a brief outline of the trade 
extension work undertaken by inspectors Shields and 
Robin. This work had as its object the finding of new 
markets and the laying of a basis for future business 
rather than for immediate sales. It had the incidental 
result of interesting some new customers, but the most 
valuable result was certain information about the trade 
as a whole. The inspectors discovered that pine has 
been forced into the class of specialty goods and that 
retailers are carrying smaller and smaller’ stocks. 
The conclusion is that marketing is left largely to 
chance, with price as the main selling argument. This 
is a poor argument, for there are cheaper substitute 
woods in the market. The remedy lies in better organ- 
ized selling methods, more energy, and a carefully 
worked out appeal to the customer in sections that 
make a natural market. Whether this be east or west 
of Chicago it needs careful and persistent development. 








Another conclusion is the desirability of identifying 
the product of the association mills by means of a 
trade mark. 

The secretary touched on the traffic department and 
stated that the traffic manager, R. J. Knott, had col- 
lected $7,755.69 in freight claims. He urged members 
to avail themselves of this service. The rate book 
was proving costly, and unless all the members sub- 
scribed to it the chances were it would have to be 
dropped. One weakness of the traffie service is the 
fact that railroads do not think all members are behind 
it, and this makes the work difficult. Mr. Cooper 
stated that probably no other territory or industry 
had so many handicaps and inconsistencies in rates, 
classifications and the like. 

The secretary declared his belief that there was 
something radically wrong with the organization of the 
association and that the quicker this was changed the 
better. There were too many jealousies between differ- 
ent woods and different districts. He suggested four 
districts, each with a director, and that each director 
should have the authority to commit his district to a 
definite policy. He also suggested divisions and com- 
mittees having to do with specific kinds of woods, with 
a governing policy that would make the association act 
as a unit and also be free to do the necessary work 
in connection with the pushing of each different kind 
of wood. 

Net many members realize the vital necessity for 
the association in the manufacturing field. Under 
modern conditions there are only two roads to success: 
financial consolidation and cooperation in strong asso- 
ciations. Modern business has passed the era of the 
independent concern going its own gait, for this puts 
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rules to cover moldings, but that otherwise the rules 
be not changed. It was admitted, however, that even 
tually the rules for grading western pine would hav« 
to be changed, but it was recommended that this b: 
not done now. As stocks are all badly broken, the 
report closed with a warning to members not to ship 
green stock or partly seasoned stock as this practice 
does much to hurt the standing of the Inland Empire 
woods at the other end. 


As chairman of the special committee appointed to 
handle the Interstate Commerce Commission matter of 
reclassification of rates on lumber products, Secretary 
Cooper reported that the questions of the commission had 
been answered in accordance with the general line of 
answers from the West, and that J. N. Teal, of Port- 
land, Ore., had been engaged by all the western asso- 
ciations to look after their interests. It has been 
learned that but one hearing on the subject will be 
held, and that in Chicago, to be conducted by Commis 
sioner Meyer. Mr. Cooper emphasized the importance 
of the case to the future of the lumber industry. The 
decision will determine the course of the western lum- 
ber business for the next ten or a dozen years, and in 
his opinion no more vital and far-reaching problem has 
ever presented itself. Said Mr. Cooper, in conclusion: 


The commission is out to reclassify. It is going to classify 
and draw lines between the different commodities covered by 
the general term lumber and its products, and to say that we 
want to retain what we have as it is, or to try to retain what 
we have and add to it all we might like to have, is not going 
to get it. The commission secks help of us in solving an 
econemic problem of large proportions and if we simply make 
sweeping claims it will be disposed to reject our assistance as 
too prejudiced to be of value. We should endeavor, therefore, 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS AND COMMITTEEMEN OF THE 


it at cross purposes with its competitors and means 
ultimate destruction. People find it hard to think in 
large terms, but manufacturers must learn to do it. 
They need to think and act in a way that will boost 
all of their woods and build up markets for them. 
They must forget the time when woods were marketed 
in restricted localities where one man could build his 
own market by pulling down that of his competitor. 
At the present this does not get him anywhere and 
uses up the energy he needs in promoting his own 
interests, 

In conclusion the secretary repeated his warning 
that the present improved market should not deceive 
any one into a feeling of security. ‘‘It may last six 
months, or it may last a year,’’ he said, ‘‘but at the 
end of that time we will be back where we were. We 
must stop fooling ourselves and face the situation 
squarely and unitedly work out a plan of salvation.’’ 

The chairman complimented the secretary’s able re- 
port and it was referred to a committee consisting of 
J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane; J. P. Lansing, Missoula, 
Mont., and David C. Eeeles, Ogden, Utah, to consider 
and report back recommendations to the meeting for 
a plan for reorganization. 

The report of Treasurer H. M. Strathern showed a 
balance on hand of $2,398.25. The National associa- 
tion trade extension fund showed receipts of $1,450.11, 
with disbursements to the National association of $650 
and a balance on hand of $800.11. 

The annual report of the bureau of grades showed 
that the mills were 95.46 percent on grade for the 
year, which is practically the same as for the two pre- 
vious years and does not really represent the improve- 
ment, as the grading work is steadily getting better, 
but the inspectors have given more rigorous inspection 
as the work has improved. For this reason the per- 
centage does not materially increase. Most mills are 
keenly alive to the value of a standard, uniform and 
even grade. The report suggested the forming of some 


to offer a constructive solution that can be defended as 
reasonable and sound, 


A Message from the Retailers 


A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, told of the coming 
annual meeting of his association in Portland, Ore., to 
which he invited the millmen of the Inland Empire. 
There will be joint meetings of the retailers and man- 
ufacturers, and there will also be a conference of the 
Inland Empire, Oregon, Washington, California and 
British Columbia manufacturers in Portland at the 
same time. Mr. Porter outlined some of the features 
of interest on his program. He also announced that 
there would be a discussion of the problem of retail 
lumber dealers handling cement at the Portland meet- 
ing, in which managers of sixteen cement companies in 
the West had been invited to participate, and he urged 
that lumber manufacturers be present and take an 
interest in the subject as it is one that has a great 
bearing on the distribution of one of the substitutes 
for lumber, the expense of marketing of which is 
borne by the lumbermen. Mr, Porter referred to the 
address touching on this subject by Edward Hines, of 
Chicago, at the Minneapolis convention recently and 
the letter from a retail dealer embodied in a letter 
from Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, referring to the subject 
that appeared in the January 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN, on page 66, which, Mr. Porter said, would 
be reproduced in the next issue of his monthly bulletin 
to members, together with the following statement. 
In this letter Mr. Porter proposed to get down to basic 
facts in the cement-lumber game. He stated that there 
were between 12,000 and 15,000 retail building material 
yards and that a large percentage of them have for 
years been handling cement. The question is, who paid 
them to do this? And the answer is that lumber and 
its allied products have been charged the expense of 
handling it. This is not debatable; it is a fact. 
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Cement is handled in two ways—in small quantities 

mm the retailer’s stock and in car lots. The retailer 

entitled to a gross profit of 50 cents a barrel. But 
resently the salesmen of the cement companies begin 
orking in his neighborhood, selling direct. They say 
hey are helping him because they are increasing the 
femand and use of cement. They look after the big 
obs, like courthouses and paving contracts, but they 
sell at a margin of 10 cents a barrel. They get ac- 
quainted with the contractors, and soon even small 
contractors are asking for quotations on ear lots. That 
quotation is made on a 10-cent margin. After making 
the sale the salesman goes to the retail office and wants 
to turn over the order with its 10-cent margin. The 
dealer, of course, has to assume the contractor’s ae- 
count, collect the money, store the cement until needed 
and return the sacks. He usually has to store part of 
the car for the contractor, and commonly there are no 
storage charges paid. 

It makes the retailer appear in a bad light when it 
is known that he charges 40 cents a barrel more than 
‘*direet’’ price, so he comes into direct competition 
with the man who sold him the cement. It costs him, 
say, 10 percent on gross sales to handle his goods. 
The cement costs him $2.90, and he sells it at $3. 
Deducting 10 percent there remains $2.70 or an actual 
loss of 20 cents a barrel. While cement has doubled in 
price during the last seven months the cash margin is 
the same, and this means that the percent of profit has 
shrunk one-half. 

It is common knowledge that there is little or no 
actual profit for retailers in handling substitutes. But 
the institution that sells them has to be kept up at a 
cost of real money, so lumber and its products have to 
stand the loss that comes to the retailer in handling 
substitutes. Cement produces a gross profit of 3 cents 
on the dollar. If lumber and millwork produced no 
more than that retail lumbermen could not afford to 
stay in business a single day. 


Western Prohibition Helping Lumber Industry 


Since the first of this year, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho have been ‘‘dry’’ as far as the dispensing of 
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liquor is concerned, and Utah is nearly so by means of 
nearly State-wide local option, leaving only four of 
the larger cities ‘‘wet.’’ Referring to this, Mr. Strath- 
ern declared that what was going to help the lumber 
industry more than anything else in the West is ‘‘the 
cutting out of the whisky’’ as he termed it. Already 
in his local community families had come to him to 
ascertain the cost of building homes. The income of 
these families had formerly been dissipated for drink, 
He believed that more home building was already 
resulting from the change. 


Trade Conditions Discussed 


Secretary Cooper stated that while stocks in the 
association territory had been reduced only 52,000,000 
feet, this does not fully tell the story because much of 
the present stock is not in shipping condition, owing 
to production being the greatest the latter part of the 
year, and a large part of the stock on hand is green 
and unfit for shipping. 

A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., believed the present 
situation very satisfactory, with stocks at northern 
mills light. With the present severe winter weather 
checking building operations all over the middle West 
a heavier demand need not be expected until the sea- 
son is more open. The severe weather in the Inland 
Empire is greatly curtailing logging input also. 

Conditions on the Pacific Coast were outlined by 
Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Seattle, Wash., who stated that already western Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia had been under 
a heavy fall of snow for thirty-three days and the 
heavy snow storms of yesterday and today were prac- 
tically stopping all lumbering operations that had for 
the last month been reduced to a minimum. He quoted 
figures presented at the annual meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association the Friday previous 
at Seattle by its secretary, Thorpe Babcock, to the 
effect that the output of the mills of that territory for 
January was 79 percent less than the average output 
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for the month for the three years previous, and as log- 
ging operations were at a standstill and the supply 
becoming more exhausted more mills were closing every 
day. Even when the snowfall ceases and it begins to 
go away, the unheard of amount of it will result in 
floods and washouts without doubt worse than have 
ever before occurred on the Coast and it will be weeks 
before anything like normal manufacturing and log- 
ging operations can be carried on. Loggers predict 
that it will be June 1 before normal logging operations 
san be expected. Shipments of lumber the last half of 
the year from the Coast had been heavy, and despite 
the scarcity of vessels, the total exports of lumber from 
Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia during 1915 
were 1,410,637 feet, a decrease of but 16.7 percent as 
compared with the year previous. As a result stocks 
on the Coast are light and badly broken. 

Mitchell Stewart, of Sandpoint, Ida., who recently 
returned from a trip through the East and South and 
who is an old salesman and well acquainted with the 
buying trade, declared he had not for years found the 
market so firm as it is now. 

David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Company, Baker, Ore., said he had 
recently attended meetings of several retail lumber 
concerns in which he is interested, and the managers 
all reported very light stocks, and when asked for the 
reason stated that a year ago mill prices were low and 
they bought right along, but now prices were high at 
the mills, and they were taking a chance that they 
probably would not go higher and might be lower, so 
were not buying for stock, but only as needed. 

Walter S. Rosenberry, of Rose Lake, Ida., said he 
believed that Mr. Porter had sized up the cement situ- 
ation correctly, and that lumber manufacturers are 
paying the cost of marketing cement through the retaii 
dealers. He believed that the matter should be further 
investigated. Mr. Laird agreed with him that lumber 
manufacturers are bearing the burden of marketing 
cement. j 

A discussion followed as to the advisability of ar- 
riving at some uniformity regarding the piling of 
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white pine boards, mixed lengths and widths or sep- 
arately, but no action was taken. 

J. P. Lansing, who recently returned from a month’s 
stay in Minneapolis, said that the line yard operators 
there seemed to be willing to admit for the first time 
in years that they would probably have to pay more 
for their stock the coming spring. 


THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATION BANQUET 


At 7 o’clock the members of the association sat 
down to a very enjoyable dinner in the Elizabethan 
Room, during which orchestral music was rendered, 
supplemented by several seiections by young lady singers, 
as well as exhibitions of dancing by a very grace- 
ful little miss. This had been arranged by Secretary 
Cooper and KE. D. Rowley, of Spokane. At the conelu- 
sion of the repast, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane’s 
veteran lumberman .and most versatile toastmaster, 
acted as presiding officer, and called for a toast to the 
absent president of the association, John R. Toole, 
which was drank in good cold water, Washington’s 
favorite and legal beverage now, and the secretary 
and Fred H. Gilman were instructed to send him a 
telegram of felicitation. 

Mr. Van Dissel, becoming reminiscent, told of the 
forming of the association in a back room in the old 
Spokane Hotel years ago, and how from that small 
beginning it had struggled along until it had grown 
to its present large proportions. He predicted better 
times for the industry. Mr. Strathern spoke in his 
characteristically humorous vein, and was followed by 
J. P. Lansing, who described what the lumber business 
is doing for, as well as to, some of those in it. 

Huntington Taylor spoke briefly, as a new man in 
this territory. He is manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company, that is constructing a large mill 
plant at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and, until a few months 
ago, had been for eighteen years with the Northern 
Lumber Company, at Cloquet, Minn. He hoped that 


he would learn and grow and develop as those about 
him had done. 

William Kroll, the veteran lumber manufacturer, 
formerly from upper Michigan but now president ot 
the St. Maries Lumber Company, St. Maries, Ida., was 
called upon, as another new member, and said that he 
had sometimes wondered why lumbermen attended 
association meetings, but after witnessing the charm- 
ing entertainers at this dinner he knew. 

A. W. Laird said that for years he had not seen any 
such unity of spirit and purpose as during the last four 
months. The present strong effort toward coéperation 
in this section indicated that the lumbermen were no 
longer boys but men. Because times would probably 
come again that would try their souls, he hoped the 
present lessons of co6peration would be remembered. 

D. C. Eeeles, W. C. Ufford, F. W. Lewis, J. P. Me 
Goldrick, H. L. Soare, W. M. Leuthold, E. H. Van 
Ostrand, E. D. Rowley, John M. Richards, Walter 8S. 
Rosenberry, E. N. McDevitt and others spoke briefly 
when called upon. Since the lumber industry of the 
InJand Empire came into prominence during the last 
dozen years there have been many enjoyable banquets 
of lumbermen, for the lumbermen of this region are 
exceedingly hospitable and of a decidedly sociable 
disposition, and the dinner last night kept up the high 
standard of these functions. 


REORGANIZATION THURSDAY MORNING 


The report of the committee on reorganization was 
made by Chairman J. P. McGoldrick at the beginning 
of the morning session Thursday. It carried out the 
plan suggested by the secretary in his annual report, 
and provides for district organizations. The report 
embodying the reorganization plan as finally amended 
and adopted was as follows: 

After carefully considering the subject your committee has 
concluded that changes in the form of the organization of our 
association along the lines suggested in the secretary's report 
are very necessary. We therefore submit to you the follow 
ing recommendations for your approval : 

1. That the officers of the association consist of a presi- 
dent, vice president, and treasurer, to be elected annually at 
the time of our annual meeting. i 

The duties of the president shall be to preside at all meet 
ings of the association. He shall also be ex-officio a member 
of the board of directors. The duties of the vice president 
shall be to preside at meetings when the president can not be 
present. The duties of the treasurer shall remain the same 
as at present. 

In addition to these there shall be a board of three direct 
ors, who shail also be the executive committee of the associa 
ation, one from each of the following three districts: (1) 
Eastern Oregon, including the Deschutes country and south- 
ern Idaho; (2) what is usually termed the Spokane district, 
consisting of eastern Washington and northern Idaho; (3) 
western Montana, including both the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific territory. Mills that come on a dividing 
line between these two districts and which might properiy 
be considered as belonging to either one or two may have the 
privilege of affiliating with the district that they choose, 
Each district shall have the privilege of choosing its own 
director and presenting his name at the annual meeting o1 
the association. The directors shall hold office for one yeur. 
They shall perform all the necessary functions heretorore 
resting upon the directors and act in all matters pertaining 
to the policy or action of the association. 

There shall also be a market committee consisting of a 
manufacturer representing each wood manufactured in each 
one of the three districts. The duties of this committee shall 
be to pass upon all matters coming under the head of markets 
generally and market extension. The market committee shall 
be appointed each year by the directors. 


Grading Committee 

There shall be a grading committee to have supervision 
over matters pertaining to markets, standard sizes and manu 
facture ete., consisting of three members, one from each of 
the districts above outlined and likewise appointed by the 
directors. Each director shall be ex-officio chairman of all 
meetings in his district. In case of additional territory being 
included in the association or in case it should seem advisable 
at any time further to increase the number of districts the 
board of directors shall have power to make such an increase 
and to include a director from the additional district. 

We strongly recommend the adoption of the above form 
of organization, as we believe it will prove far more efficient 
and effective than the present loose organization ; and witn a 
small directorate, which can more readily be got together, 
each natural district of our territory will have a voice in the 
affairs of the association. Furthermore, each director can 
speak finally and take final action for his district, which will 
obviate many of the difficulties now experienced. 

R. M. Hart, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., asked if the 
adoption of this plan would mean three separate asso- 
ciations, or would the members in each district feel 
bound by the action of the parent association. Con- 
siderable discussion followed, members endeavoring to 
bring out the meaning of the proposed change in the 
basic plan of the organization. Secretary Cooper said 
the districts would act on local matters, and that the 
directors from the districts would come to the general 
conferences. 

C. A. Weil, of Eureka, and Charles B.- Mareh, of 
Kalispell, Mont., representing the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, both declared that 
the proposed organization would probably result in 
the members of their association coming back into 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
March thought it essential that the whole territory 
get together on grades. He said the proposed affilia- 
tion of the Flathead Valley manufacturers was favor- 
ably considered at the annual meeting of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Kalispell 
last week. 

James Hennessy, of Libby, Mont., stated that he 
was a new man in the West, but that whatever was 
acceptable to the other Montana manufacturers would 
be satisfactory to him. 

J. P. Lansing, of Missoula, who was a member of 
the committee that drafted the new organization plan, 
spoke of the need of millmen in the different sections 
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getting closer together, as well as there also being a 
great need of the parent association. 

W. R. Ballard, of Somers, Mont., in the Kalispell 
district, said there would always be a difference in 
interest between the Kalispell district and the rest of 
the territory because larch and fir are the principal 
products of that section, while they are by-products of 
the remainder of the territory. He favored some such 
plan as proposed. 

It was stated that Harry G. Miller, of Kalispell, the 
silver-tongued exponent of larch, would have been 
present had it not been for delayed trains, and would 
have spoken at length on the position of those in the 
Kalispell district. 

More Time Asked for Decision 

A. W. Laird said the matter was a serious one, and 
he regretted that it had not been announced prior to 
the meeting, that members might have had time to 
meditate on the proposition. 

It was suggested by Mr. McGoldrick that the matter 
await the April meeting for final action, that more 
time be given for consideration. David C. Eccles, of 
Ogden, Utah, representing the eastern Oregon manu- 
facturers, wanted action at once that there might be 
ended a feeling of divergence on the part of the man- 
ufacturers in the far-away districts. 

William Kroll declared that while fir and larch 
might be called byproducts of this section, they were 
also the great problems, and he was just as much 
interested in them as those in the Kalispell district. 

Mr. Hart spoke earnestly on the fact that the fear 
of white pine dominance was groundless. While those 
who have white pine have been cutting more white 
pine than other woods because of the depressed market 
conditions the last few years, they have only about 
30 percent of white pine, taking their timber right 
through, and are as much interested in western pine, 
larch and fir as the Montana and Oregon districts. 

The Kalispell manufacturers present stated they 
favored the plan, and if ways and means can be worked 
out, they will affiliate. It will materially increase 
their expense, but they would of course expect to 
receive greater benefits. 

There was an extended discussion of the fact that 
the plan as first proposed by the committee’s report 
did not give the president any power, and the view 
was expressed that no one would care to accept the 
position of president without having any authority. 
The reorganization committee finally accepted an 
amendment to its report making the president ex- 
officio a member of the board of directors with equal 
power with the other three directors. The committee 
was continued to rearrange the bylaws, and in the 
meantime the reorganization plan will be put up to the 
mills in the different districts for their approval. 

The meeting ratified it unanimously and when ap- 
proved by the different districts, and the three direct- 
ors chosen, one from each of the three districts, the 
association will be under the direction of a directorate 
or commission consisting of these three directors and 
the president, who is also ex officio a director. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers that then followed resulted 
in accepting the report of the nominating committee 
electing the following: 

President—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida. 

Vice president——Joseph VP. Lansing, Missoula, Mont. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida. 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session Mr. McGoldrick urged 
support of the interinsurance organization of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Laird also favored it, and explained some of the ad- 
vantages of this insurance. Mr. Hart called attention 
to its lower insurance rates. The question of it not 
having a thorough inspection system was raised by 
some members who declared that the inspection ser- 
vice of the other interinsurance concerns Was a great 
benefit to the insured. Mr. McGoldrick explained that 
the National expected to have an inspection service of 
its own as soon as possible. 

Mr. Laird told of the first aid talks to mill and 
camp employees given by Dr. Lipscomb, df the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society, on the logging congress trip 
to the redwoods in California last October. He was 
so impressed with the good that can be accomplished 
by these talks that he hopes to arrange to have a 
Red Cross physician come to Potlatch in the: spring 
to talk not only to the mill and camp employees but 
also to the residents of the community. He read a 
letter from Maj. Rebert M. Patterson, of the army, 
head of this department of the Red Cross, who wrote 
that they had one physician in Washington, would 
put another in Oregon in March and would put one 
in the Inland Empire among the mills and camps if 
the employers would pay the salary and expenses. 
From a financial standpoint a knowledge of first aid 
work saves money, and from a humanitarian stand- 
point Mr. Laird believed every workman should hear 
these talks. He suggested that the new directorate 
of the association consider the matter and take steps 
to have the physician brought into the association 
territory. The secretary was instructed to correspond 
with Major Patterson regarding the matter. E. H. 
Van Ostrand, of Winchester, Ida., strongly supported 
the idea of having first aid talks. He also became in- 
terested in these on the trip to the redwoods. 

Col. Roland H. Hartley, a shingle manufacturer and 
logger of Everett, Wash., and a possible candidate 
for governor of Washington, was called upon and 
gave a short but earnest talk regarding the duties 
employers owe to their employees that met with the 
earnest approval of those present. Charles Reynolds, 
manager of the Spokane Employers’ Association, told 


of the work that organization was doing. This con- 
cluded the business of the meeting, which was de- 
clared by all to have been productive of excellent re- 
sults in getting the members closer together and in 
putting the organization on a more firm basis so that 
all the different interests belonging to it will in the 
future have better consideration and stronger support. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A dinner was given to about twenty white pine 
manufacturers tonight at the Davenport, in the Tokio 
Room, by J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane. It seems 
that at a previous meeting, as a joke, Mr. McGoldrick 
suggested that R. M. Hart, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
would dine the white pine men that evening and Mr. 
Hart made good. This time, he announced in the 
meeting without consulting Mr. McGoldrick, the latter 
would act as host tonight and Mr. MeGoldrick came 
through. 

The Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which embraces the Great Northern territory 
in Montana, was represented at the meeting by W. R. 
3allard, Somers; C. B. March, Kalispell; C. A. Weil, 
Eureka, and James Hennessy, new manager of the 
Libby Lumber Company, Libby. The Northern Pa- 


cific territory in Montana was represented by W. G 
Lubrecht, of the Lumber department of the Anacond: 
Copper Mining Company, Bonner, and Joe P. Lansing, 
of the Polleys Lumber Company, Missoula. 

A meeting of the eastern Oregon manufacturers wil! 
be held at La Grande, Ore., February 7 to ratify th: 
new plan of organization and choose a director ani 
members of the standing committees. Secretary 
Cooper will attend. It is possible that future district 
meetings for eastern Oregon will be held in Portland, 
which is easily reached by those from the La Grand 
and Baker districts, and also from Bend. The Bois: 
mill—that of the Boise Payette Lumber Company— 
and the Craig Mountain Lumber Company,. Winches 
ter, Ida., and the Cascade Lumber Company, North 
Yakima, Wash., will probable affiliate with the eastern 
Oregon district, as well as the new concerns at Bend— 
the Shevlin-Hixon Company and the Brooks-Seanlon 
Lumber Company, as they all have similar interests 
in manufacturing largely western pine, with no white 
pine. 

Changes in the bylaws of the association provide for 
semiannual and annual meetings, thus doing away 
with the quarterly meetings, which will be made up 
for by occasional district meetings. 





LARCH AND PINE MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 





Statistics Show Increased Activity in Shipments—Members Optimistic Over 
Future Business—Committee Work of Especial Value 





KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 4.—The ninth annual meeting 
of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the association offices, Kalispell, Mont., 
Saturday, January 29. President C. A. Weil presided. 

The report of Treasurer C. B. March was first sub- 
mitted, and it showed a balance on hand January 28, 
after closing all 1915 accounts, of $107.09. 

The seeretary’s report was next submitted. His report 
showed that the estimated cut for 1915 was 130,260,000 
feet, as compared with 119,700,000 feet for 1914. The 
actual cut for the year was 157,807,320 feet, as com- 
pared with 122,931,501 feet for its foregoer, an increase 
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of 34,875,819 feet. The actual cut for 1915 exceeded 
the estimated by 27,540,320 feet, and the amount manu- 
factured exceeded that of all previous years of which 
there is record. 

The total shipments from this district for 1915, as 
reported by members on their monthly report cards, ag- 
gregated 154,116,541 feet, as compared with 100,288,261 
feet for 1914, an increase of 53,828,280 feet, or 53.67 
percent. The average monthly shipments for 1915 were 
12,843,045 feet, as compared with 8,357,355 feet for 
1915. Shipments by association mills for 1915 exceeded 
those of any other years since 1907. 

The report showed the distribution of 1915 shipments 
as compared with 1914, showing the percentage of the 
total shipments to each State, as follows: 











—1914—— Percent ——1915—— Percent 
E of Total. Feet. of Total. 
socal asles....... 8 7.93 5,384,089 3.49 
North Dakota....... 5,554, 767 5.5) 19,742,267 12.81 
South Dakota....... 445,186 .44 3,811,364 
Minnesota ...cecssss 4,990,720 4.98 9,846,265 6.39 
ey ee ere | 229,246 4 779,068 -51 
BW vs ausaas unseen 842,079 -84 4,587,416 2.98 
UTE a eee or 2,713,394 2.76 604,645 .39 
EERIE, | 53 news wee chia  " pxweceiee ec seats 
Nebraska 15 1,120,355 eo 
Missouri cS), .. peepee : 
Montana 76.19 104,753,020 3 
New York 12 .09 187,604 i 
New Jersey 2 18 134,170 : 
Pennsylvania ....... 32,666 03 ce bcaw ss oS 
SIRE GAS cSe Sess 55S ESS Bend — weinelelsibve we 
LED cosaseesensh “aeeenee ae 433,044 -28 
WHOMINE s<0sc wees 288,574 .28 1,571,04 1.02 
Atlantic coast states 128,130 she 29,663 .02 
Other Eastern states 168,896 .16 652,450 .42 
PME. <a cpuvcsunnss 92,477 .09 451,945 .29 
BRIGPOUGMEOUS: .ccevcs Sas aewies oa be 28,128 -02 
2 ere Cees 100,288,261 100.00 154,116,541 100.00 


1915 Increase—538,828,280 feet, or 53.67 percent 


Another statement showed the shipments by months 
for 1914 and 1915 to be as follows: 


—1914—— —1915—— Difference 
" Feet 








Feet Feet Percent 

Januery 8,667,528 4,640,621 4,026,902 46.4 Decrease 
February 6,105,182 6,475,1 369,976 6.6 Decrease 
March ..... 6,920,898 11,036,620 4,115,722 59.4 Increase 
April <... - .9,261001 9,329,877 68,876 :-7 Increase 
May 10,879,360 10,086,864 792,496 7.2 Decrease 
June - 10,117,801 11,219,502 1,101,701 10.8 Increase 
July .,..... 12,473,653 15,814,823 3,341,170 26.8 Increase 
August .-. 10,521,435 19,999,583 9,478,148 90.0 Increase 
September .. 7,505,257 22,284,84 14,779,591 196.9 Increase 
October .... 5,669,613 16,837,223 11,167,610 196.9 Increase 
November .. 6,803,703 13,937,103 7,433,400 114.3 Increase 
December 5,662,835 12,454,319 6,791,484 119.9 LIucrease 

Totals ...100,288,261 154,116,541 53,828,280 53.67 Increase 


From the foregoing it is shown that during 1915 sub- 
stantial increases were made in shipments into North 
and South Dakota, Wyoming, Minnesota and Montana, 
as compared with 1914. 

Stock on hand January 1, 1916, held by members of the 
association, was reported to be 111,949,369 feet, as com- 
pared with 101,271,585 feet on hand January 1, 1914, 
an increase of 10,676,784 feet, or 10.54 percent. 

The members present represented an annual output of 
approximately 175,000,000 feet per year. All said that 
while the volume of business was very good during 1915 
the prices were low and unsatisfactory, so that very 
little profit was realized on shipments. However, all 
were optimistic as to the outlook for 1916 and were of 
the opinion that there will be a material improvement 
in prices as the season advances. The members gave as 
an estimated cut for 1916 about 180,000,000 feet, upon 
which an assessment of 1 cent per thousand was levied. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C. B. March. 

Vice president—W. R. Ballord. 

Secretary—A. E. Boorman. 

Treasurer—James A. Hennessey. 

Executive committee—H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, chair- 
man; C. A. Weil, Eureka; C. B. March, Kalispell. 

Secretary A. E. Boorman was also appointed inspector. 
A bureau of grades was appointed consisting of C. A. 
Weil, of Eureka, chairman; James A. Hennessey, otf 
Libby, and W. R. Ballord, of Somers. The members to 
serve on other committees will be appointed later. 

The chairman of the various committees reported ver- 
bally on the work of their committees during 1915. C. A. 
Weil, chairman of the executive committee, said that the 
work of the association for 1915 had been carried on in 
a practical and economical manner. He reported that 
the funds available on the 1% cents a thousand assess- 
ment on the estimated cut for last year were sufficient, 
and that after paying all 1915 bills there was a small 
balance on hand. He stated that the plan of combining 
the office work of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association with that of the Northern Montana 
Forestry Association had given perfect satisfaction dur- 
ing 1915 and recommended that the same arrangements 
be made for this year, as it would greatly relieve the 
expense of each association by so doing. He thanked 
the members for thier splendid codperation during the 
last year and solicited their future codperation. 

The matter of adopting the Spokane sizes of %4-inch 
on all common lumber was discussed at length. It was 
the consensus that the matter should be carefully con- 
sidered before being finally passed upon by the associa- 
tion. Therefore it was referred to the bureau of grades 
with instructions to investigate thoroughly and to report 
at the next quarterly meeting, to be held in April. 

R. P. McLaughlin, forest, supervisor of the Blackfeet 
national forest, addressed the meeting regarding the 
erection of a lumbermen’s building on the State fair 
grounds at Helena, Mont. He presented the plans of the 
building and covered the matter thoroughly. The build- 
ing will cost in the neighborhood of $10,000, a part of 
which will be contributed by the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, the balance to be raised among the lumbermen 
of the State. Those present approved of the erection of 
such a building, believing that it would be a great help 
in advertising the lumber industry, and expressed their 
willingness to codperate in the movement to the fullest 
extent. The matter was left in the hands of the executive 
committee, which will investigate as to methods of co- 
operating with the State and Federal Governments in it. 
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MANUFACTURERS FIND PROFIT IN ADVERTISING 


Northern Pine Association Annual Meeting Notes Gratifying Results in Publicity — Plans for Its Extension — Influ- 
ence on Architect and Builder Told—Address by Retail Secretary—Decries Reclassification 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
the Hotel Radisson today, was fairly well attended and 
several important matters of business were taken up. 
Among those present were Edgar Dalzell, of Chicago, 
former president; T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Company, Sandpoint, Ida., who brought fraternal 
greetings from the Idaho white pine manufacturers; 
Mdward Hines, of Chicago, and R. E. MacLean, of the 
J. Stephenson Company, Wells, Mich. 

As soon as President T. E. Whitten had called the 
meeting to order, F. E. Weyerhaeuser offered a resolution 
on the death of Thomas L. Shevlin, former president 
of the association, which was adopted by a rising vote. 
It was as follows: 


Resolved, That by the death of Thomas L. Shevlin the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as well as the 
lumber trade of the North and West, has suffered an un- 
timely and well-nigh irreparable loss. Coming among us as 
he did a bare decade ago, he had by his untiring energy, 
business foresight and ability to organize and direct large 
affairs won a place in the business world and in the hearts 
of all who knew him that few men accomplish in a life- 
time, 

Because of his uniform and consistent square dealing with 
his neighbors in trade and the customers of the various 
companies with which he was identified, all had come to 
know that his word could be implicitly relied upon, and to 
regard him with the highest esteem and respect. Frank, 
outspoken and positive’ to a marked degree,’ he never inten- 
tionally championed wrong, and for the right as he saw it 
he stood at all times firmly and fearlessly. He was a leader 
of men who could and did command, not because of any 
power given him by men but because of his innate sense of 
justice and right as between man and man. 

From our councils as an association he will be sorely 
missed. As individuals we, his friends and neighbors, sin- 
cerely mourn his loss and extend to his bereaved family our 
most heartfelt sympathy. 


President’s Address 


After Secretary H. S. Childs had read the minutes of 
the semiannual meeting President Whitten delivered his 
annual address, as follows: 


First, I regret to state that for the last four weeks I 
have been somewhat under the weather, and on this ac- 
count it has not been possible for me to prepare anything 
like a presentable record of our association work for 1915, 
However, the reports of George F. Lindsay, chairman of the 
White Pine Bureau; A. J. Taylor, of the railroad commit- 
tee; C. E. MeGibbon, of the bureau of grades, and reports 
of our secretary, treasurer and auditor will fully cover all 
essential information relative to the work of our associa- 
tion. 

As all of you, of course, are aware the last year has been 
the most wonderful one experienced by lumber organiza- 
tions, and more enduring work has been accomplished during 
this period of time than has ever occurred before in the his- 
tory of the lumber business. There has been a great spirit 
of codperation in all branches of our industry, and through 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness many problems connected 
with production and distribution have been solved, at least 
in good part, through intelligent and efficient work. I think 
this, in a measure, is largely responsible for the favorable 
outlook for 1916 and I trust there will be no let-up what- 
ever in the good work, not only this year but also for many 
years to come. 

This association and business circles in general in the 
untimely death of Thomas L. Shevlin have lost a most 
gifted and forceful character—a loss which to his business 
associates, this association and the business world can 
never be replaced. As you all know, Mr. Shevlin was chair- 
Inan of our association during 1912 and 1913, and there- 
fore it is proper and fitting at this time that we pass 
proper resolutions of sympathy and regret, they to be spread 
upon the minutes of this association. 

I had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Shevlin, and at all times found him kindly, courteous, gen- 
erous and ever ready to extend a helping hand. I know 
that he was fair and upright in his thoughts and dealings, 
and that he held not only the admiration but the love and 
confidence of all with whom he became associated. As his 
close business associates have said, his greatest qualities 
were devotion to the particular business in hand, purity of 
mind, body and thought. He was beloved by his subordinates 
and respected by all with whom he came in contact or with 
whom he had business dealings, and was a friend one could 
thoroughly rely upon, and whose word was without ques- 
tion. It is to be sincerely regretted that he could not have 
been spared to his family, his business and our organization 
for a long term of years. However, the way of Providence 
is inscrutable and we can only bow our heads in submis- 
sion. 

There are a number of matters connected with our asso- 
ciation which I would like to touch upon, but, as mentioned 
before, I am not prepared to do so, and I shall therefore 
rely upon our other officers who follow with the reports to 
give you an intelligent, comprehensive idea of what this 
association has accomplished during the last twelve months. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the auditor, F. W. Gratz, verified in de- 
tail that of the treasurer, which was as follows: 


Receipts 
salance from January 14, 1915.........++e sees $ 2,570.34 
Receipts, Nos. 4766 to 4976, inclusive............ 23,327.29 
$25,897.63 
Disbursements 
Paid by vouchers 2360 to 2551, inclusive........ . $20,243.43 
Leaving balance in treasury this date........ $ 5,654.20 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary H. S. Childs then read his annual report, as 
follows: 
Your secretary herewith submits his annual report of 











the affairs of the association for the year ended January 
24, 1916: 


Membership 
At our last annual meeting our membership was......22 
During the last year there have withdrawn............ 7 


Making our present membership 
Those who withdrew are: Central Lumber Company, Hud- 
son, Wis.; Deer River Lumber Company, Deer River, Minn. ; 
Lake Independence Lumber Company, Big Bay, Mich.; Leech 
Lake Lumber Company, Walker, Minn.; Thief River Falls 
Lumber Company, Thief River Falls, Minn. ; Sawyer-Goodman 
Company, Marinette, Wis.; Wild Rice Lumber Company, 
Ada, Minn. 
Production and Shipments 
Feet. 
With a decrease of seven in our membership there 
would naturally be a falling off in both produc- 
tion and shipments. Our monthly reports from 
members show our production for 1914 to be. .797,058,663 
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In 1915 there is shown an excess of shipments over pro- 
duction of 14,510,127 feet. Each month in 1915, except 
December, shows a decrease in production as compared with 
the corresponding month in 1914. Our shipments for 1915 
show a decrease for the first eight months as compared with 
the corresponding months of 1914, while September, October, 
November and December of 1915 show an increase over the 
same months in 1914. 

Market Conditions 

There was little or no improvement in market conditions 
last year until September, when demand for lumber strength- 
ened, and there has been a growing improvement in demand 
and prices to the present time. . 

Bureau of Grades 

The work of the bureau of grades has proceeded in about 
the same routine as usual. There has been some agitation 
about adopting standard sizes and the chief inspector not 
long ago wrote a circular letter addressed to each member 
of the association advocating the establishment of standard 
sizes, but he says he has never heard anything in reply. 
Evidently the association cares little or nothing about sizes, 
as not a member, so far as we know, has manifested any in- 
terest in the matter. 

The National Association 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the 
last year has been unusually active in the organization and 
promotion of various departments to assist in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the lumber industry among manu- 
facturers. The most of these propositions and their advance- 
ment you are familiar with. 

Among the practical movements under the trade extension 
department’s supervision are the exhibit of various grades of 
lumber and the distribution of literature at annual meetings 
and conventions of retailers. Each affiliated association 
provides the National with samples of grades of lumber 
handled by the affiliated association, and the National asso- 
ciation exhibits them at the meetings, distributes the litera- 
ture and furnishes speakers who address the retailers on 
subjects pertaining to the lumber business. This association 
has placed literature and samples of white and norway pine 
in the hands of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional association for exhibition at these meetings. 


Mr. Childs also presented his report as chief inspector, 
as follows: 


Our inspection force is the same as in 1914 and consists 
of three inspectors, as follows: James J. Cummins, Brainerd, 
Minn.; Richard Patchin, Chicago; Charles Rudd, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

In 1915 your inspectors have inspected the product of 
twenty mills operated by fifteen members of our association, 
making 330 yard inspections, an average of twenty-two in- 
spections for each plant during the year. 
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Inspections for adjustment of claims...............006. 47 

Inspections of claims for nonmembers..............+6- 115 

"Total number: Of InspectiOnss <.. 60i6.610.0s se cence saae ws 492 
Claims 


An analysis of the inspections of the claims against grades 
shows: 
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Claims on which percentage could be computed....... 26 
Claims on which percentage could not be computed...21 
Total claims inspected against members........ 47 
Average 
Average below grade of 48 claims in 1915........ 17 5/10% 
Average below grade of 35 claims in 1914........ 14 3/10% 
Average below grade of 47 claims in 1915........ 14% % 


Location of Claims 


Twin Cities 

Chicago ...-ceces 

Other places 

Li | oT ed Cet e RAPS Le wearer eo eet eee kT ea aga 47 
Reports of Committees 


Speaking for the bureau of grades, Chairman C. E. 
McGibbon said that its work had been fully presented 





by the chief inspector. A. J. Taylor, chairman of the 
railroad committee, said the committee had held no meet- 
ing since the semiannual of the association, but that 
under instructions of the association it had caused a 
protest to be filed against the proposed advance in the 
rates from Minneapolis and Duluth to Chicago, and at- 
torneys had presented the case to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where it now is pending. 

L. 8. Case, F. J. Darke and Frank F. Bartlett were 
appointed a nominating committee and retired to frame 
a report. While they were out George F. Lindsay was 
called on to report for the White Pine Bureau, of which 
he is chairman. By way of preface Mr. Lindsay read a 
statement on the necessity of advertising in modern 
business, made by N. C. Kingsbury, vice president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, to the 
National Advertising Association. In it Mr. Kings- 
bury told what the $700,000,000 means tkat is spent 
annually in this country for advertising. 

Mr. Lindsay’s report covered the seven months from 
May 1, when the bureau’s campaign started, to Decem- 
ber 1. Its plan, he said, was similar to that of the 
cypress campaign, seeking to reach the architect and the 
builder, and later the farmer. By an assessment of 
10 cents a thousand on mills in northern pine and west- 
ern white pine territory, beginning January 1, 1915, it 
raised $88,905.74 up to December 1, and spent $56,327.59, 
leaving a good working balance for the lean’ winter 
months. The bi-monthly magazine, taking the form of 
architectural monographs on white pine houses, has 
been sent to 5,500 architects and has brought out a sur- 
prising amount of interest. Practically 100 percent of 
the architects have acknowledged receipt of it. Already 
a changed note is apparent in the architectural and 
standard magazines, shown by more frequent articles on 
wood construction in the last few months. The need 
now is for articles from authoritative sources that archi- 
tects can rely on, and a number of these have been 
promised. This magazine also has gone out to about 
11,000 retail dealers and 12,000 carpenter contractors, and 
has a total mailing list of about 30,000. 


Ad Campaign Shows Results 


The association is advertising in seventeen magazines, 
six of them architects’ magazines and four trade jour- 
nals reaching the retail lumbermen. C. L. Hamilton 
has been placed in charge of the department with head- 
quarters in St. Paul, and under him one defect will be 
remedied, in that a closer touch will be kept henceforth 
with the contributing manufacturers. Sales, especially 
in eastern territory, show the effect of the campaign 
already, and architects are beginning to specify ‘‘ white 
pine,’’ instead of ‘‘ white pine or wood of equal quality.’’ 

The committee, Mr. Lindsay said, on December 16 
authorized a campaign for 1916 which will take a bud- 
get of about $96,000, and because of some new lines taken 
up the amount spent on trade paper advertising will 
have to he reduced. One venture is a book on white 
pine toys, and another a plan for a white pine toy house 
for children, to be put up on ‘‘Erecto’’ lines. Another 
is a national competition for architects, on plans for 
white pine houses. A committee of five eminent archi- 
tects has agreed to serve as judges. There will be $1,500 
given in prizes, and it is expected that 500 or more 
plans will be submitted, which will be the property of 
the bureau and can be put out in book form. It is also 
planned to send out one salesman as a starter, to call 
on architects and retailers and talk white pine. 

The report was applauded enthusiastically, and adopted. 


A Few Thoughts on Trade Extension for Northern Pine 


Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, being present, it was declared that 
he had some things to tell the northern pine men that 
would be of great interest to them. On being called on 
Mr. Hollis addressed those present on ‘‘ A Few Thoughts 
on Trade Extension for the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association.’’? Mr. Hollis spoke as follows: 


To the older members of your organization and its prede- 
cessor, the Mississippi Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a few words of history will revive memories, while 
to the younger ones the information will not come amiss at 
this time. 

Prior to January, 1890, which witnessed the beginning of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association’s activities, there 
had been no organization of retailers covering specifically the 
natural field of distribution of white pine yard stock, and 
the old National association of retail lumber dealers having 
attempted to cover a much wider field had attracted to its 
roster only a small number of widely scattered dealers in 
the Northwest. During its rather short career the National 
had by 1890 the misfortune to have rather seriously antag- 
onized some of the larger and more influential manufacturers 
along the Mississippi, so that the early efforts of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association were directed to the re- 
moval of prejudice and the healing of wounds. As soon, 
however, as the manufacturers generally began to realize 
that the policy of the retailers was to be one of “live and let 
live’ on a fair, reasonable and business-like basis, the old 
scores were wiped out and new and more harmonious condi- 
tions obtained. 

Then followed years of peace and harmony, broken only 
now and then by some shipper who could not withstand 
temptation. Taking into consideration the territory em- 
braced by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association which 
is to-wit: the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and that portion of northeastern Nebraska 
directly tributary to the northern markets, and its continued 
growth in numerical strength, there were surprisingly few 
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complaints of a serious nature and through joint commit 
tees, conferences ete., practically all these were harmoni 
ously adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Northwestern association led the procession of retail 
associations in recognition of the grading and inspection 
rules of the Mississippi Valley Lumber Manufacturer's As- 
sociation. It seems therefore peculiarly fitting and proper 
that the Northwestern association should be found at this 
time taking the lead in a general codperative movement with 
the manufacturers, and your association in particular, toward 
trade extension and the greater recognition and use of wood 
where wood is the best for the purpose. 


Reaching the Uitimate Consumer 

The speaker has, at the request of some of your own 
people, the following plan to offer as a means to make 
known to the ultimate consumer through the proper chan- 
nels of trade, the value of your product as a building ma- 
terial. 

The theory of our modern great thinkers is that thoughts 
are things and that they are externalized and made manifest 
in the many forms of human activity. Our mental impres- 
sions are gathered through the five physical senses, the 
human attributes which are the avenues of communication. 

The best students of modern merchandising are almost a 
unit in believing that the greatest problem to be solved is 
the selection of the right channel of approach to the ulti- 
mate buyer. For example, one cereal manufacturer will ap- 
proach the consumer through the sense of taste and his 
advertising literature will be full of suggestions about the 
value of his product from the standpoint of health, all cal- 
culated to create the mental impression that this particular 
breakfast food is not only palatable but healthful. Another 
manufacturer, making a product almost identical, may say 
less about the taste of it, but so beautify his package as to 
make a decided appeal to the eye. 

Your wife has a mental picture of a string of pearls 
Which she would like to possess, but when she visits the 
store of the jeweler and sees the precious bauble, her desire 
for it is enhanced an hundred fold. She has been approached 
through her sense of vision. 

The woolen manufacturer uses principally the channel af- 
forded by the sense of touch, employing the sense of sight 
only in a minor degree; while the maker of perfumes ap- 
proaches his customer through the sense of smell, though he 
sometimes makes an appeal to the eye by producing a very 
attractive package. The artist’s channel of appeal is wholly 
through the sense of sight. 

I could go on with these illustrations indefinitely but it is 
unnecessary for I believe you must have already grasped my 
thought that almost the only avenue of approach through 
which to reach the ultimate consumer of lumber with any 
degree of certainty is through the eye. True, we may talk 
to him and even secure some share of his attention without 
showing him even a sample, but you will agree with me 
that the sure way to create that desired mental impression 
is through his sense of vision. 

The Plan in View 

And this brings me to the plan I have to offer for your 
consideration. It involves, first, the production of a series 
of high class moving picture films showing every operation 
in the lumber manufacturing industry, these to be supple- 
mented by still life picture slides of houses and barns in 
variety, and so forth. In considering the value of pictures 
as a means of reaching the people, we should not lose sight 
of the undisputed face that the picture, and more recently 
the moving picture, is the universal language and even with- 
out an interpreter is understood in marked degree by all 
nationalities in every age and condition of life. This can 
not be truthfully said with like emphasis of any other 
method of approach to human mentality. 

Next there should be provided a sufficient number of 3- or 
4-foot samples to show the rough and the finished product 
in the various grades, these samples to be made with a view 
to easy and economical packing for transportation and with 
substantial folding racks for display purposes. 

With this initial equipment, the next problem is one of 
exploitation and transportation and my thought is that the 
first man to be employed should be competent to make all 
the pictures, to handle any electrical problem which might 
arise either in the production or projection of the pictures, 
and to have general charge of the work. While the pictures 
were being made he should be getting at his tongue’s end 
every item of fact which would be of value to his audience 
and be able to tell an interesting running story while the 
pictures were being put upon the screen. In addition to 
his duties in this line he should be posted and able to tell 
all about the different grades and finishes and especially to 
meet in a convincing way, by means of the real facts, all 
insinuations and slurs about trusts and combinations. This, 
of course, would require that he know the approximate cost 
of every operation from the cutting of the tree to the retail 
yard. 


The second man in the crew should be a competent moving 
picture machine operator. 

Now comes the problem of transportation. One way would 
be a full sized railway car fitted with machine room, storage 
room, dark room, kitchen, dining room and sleeping quar- 
ters, which by arrangement with the railroads could be 
moved from place to place as desired. Another transporta- 
tion plan worthy of some consideration would be two auto 
trucks fitted up for the most economical handling of the 
work. This plan would contemplate one truck for sleeping 
and living quarters and the other one for the dark room, 
storage and machine room. This plan offers the advantage 
of being able to go across country when time could be saved 
and territory more thoroughly covered. 

The plan contemplates an advance agent or courier em- 
ployed by and under the direction of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, whose duty it would be to precede the 
picture crew and make their schedule of bookings. To illus- 
trate: Having selected a general route he would go to a 
town, get the lumber dealers together and explain the plan. 
Ife would ask their coéperation in securing the use of a 
moving picture house or suitable hall, furnish them with 
cards of invitation all prepared except date and place, these 
to be added by the local printer—-the dealers to send these 
invitations out, to the capacity of the hall or more, to their 
customers and prospective customers, all complimentary. 

On the day of the exhibition, the picture crew arrives, we 
will say, in the morning, the show beginning at 2 p. m. 
During the intervening hours the manager gets his camera 
out and makes one hundred feet or more of film showing 
life on the principal street of the town, or a barn or house- 
raising on some nearby farm or any moving things that 
would serve to inject a little touch of interesting local color 
into the exhibition. 

Of course, the first thing upon arrival of the picture crew 
would be to get the outfit of machines and samples to the 
exhibition hall. If this afforded no suitable place to set up 
the racks and show the samples to advantage, then no doubt 
the local dealers would find a place nearby to which the 
audience could be guided. The time of opening arrives, the 


pictures are shown accompanied by a lively interesting run- 
ning talk explaining them fully. After the show the people 
are invited to inspect the samples and ask questions. This 
would be the time to distribute literature if desired. <All 
inquiries about prices should be invariably referred to the 
local dealers. The question of the length of time to be 
spent in each town would have to be left to the judgment of 
the men doing the work. The size of the town and the 
interest shown would be sufficient guide in most instances. 
The local newspaper publisher should be taken into confi- 
dence both by the courier and the picture crew and given 
every facility for making an intelligent news story. 

As to the territory to be covered, my idea is that this ex- 
hibit should not be permitted to go in any direction beyond 
the natural territory of the mills of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturer’s Association, 

Now, in closing, permit me to say that this is not a new 
idea but it has never been tried out in the lumber business. 
I outlined the plan in much less detail five years ago to 
the officials of the West Coast association. Though very 
much interested, they did nothing with it, presumably on 
aceount of the conditions which have obtained since that 
time; but now with the present activity and outlook in the 
lumber business, their interest will undoubtedly be revived. 
I submit it for your consideration and I believe it offers an 
opportunity for codperation between the members of your 
association and the members of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association which will produce mutually valuable 
returns. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee then reported. President 
T. S. Whitten objected to the report and asked to be 
relieved of his duties as president, but the report was 
earried over his head. All officers were reélected, with 
the committees, as follows: 


President—T. $8. Whitten, Winton, Minn. 

First vice president—H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

Second vice president—R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—HL. S. Childs, Minneapolis. 

Directors—Lake superior district, R. M. Weyerhaeuse: 
Cloquet ; northwestern district, IK. L. Carpenter, Minneapoli 
and Bemidji; central district, Hi. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn. ; 
Wisconsin district, L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 

Bureau of grades—C. Ik. MecGibbon, Minneapolis; R. EF 
MacLean, Wells, Mich.; J. I. Wilson, Cloquet, and R. 
Chisolm, Minneapolis. 

Railroad committee—A. J. Taylor, Cloquet; Frank I 
Bartlett, Drummond, Wis.; C. Il. Miller, Minneapolis; EK. W. 
Spring, Frazee, Minn. 

L. S. Case called up the amendment to article 4 of 
the constitution, changing it so as to permit the asso 
ciation holding a membership in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The amendment was 
adopted, and following that a motion directing the sec 
retary to take formal action to join the national body. 

Mr. Case gave a brief account of the status of the 
attempt at reclassification of lumber rates. Though 
there are same differences of opinion among lumbermen, 
he said, they are agreed on one thing—that the ordinary 
products of lumber should all move in one ear at one 
rate. He moved that the association join with the South- 
ern Pine and Cypress associations in employing Judge 
Wimbish, of Georgia, as counsel before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at coming hearings, the associa- 
tions paying on the basis of production. This was ear- 
ried. Another motion by Mr. Case was carried, direct- 
ing the publication in pamphlet form of Edward Hines’ 
recent address to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and its distribution to all concerns on the asso- 
ciation’s mailing list. 








GOVERNORS OF GUM ASSOCIATION MEET 





Lively Interest in the Organization, with New Members in Prospect—Impor- 
tant Committees Appointed and Work Outlined 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 8.—With the exception of 
three, every member of the governing board of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was present at 
the first meeting of that body held in Memphis last 
Saturday, February 5. F. B. Dulwebber, of Cincinnati, 
was unable to attend because of illness and W. E. De- 
Laney and W. B. Burke were detained by business en- 
gagements. President H. B. Weiss and Secretary John 
M. Pritchard both expressed themselves as delighted 
with the profound interest in the welfare of the asso- 
ciation evidenced by the record attendance and de- 
clared that it argued exceptionally well for the organi- 
zation when active business men were willing to give 
sO liberally of their time and money in coming to Mem- 
phis to lock after its interests. 

The board appointed a special committee to formulate 
rules governing figured red gum. F. K. Conn, of Cin- 
cinnati, is chairman. The other members are W. L. 
Crenshaw, M. B. Cooper and 8. M. Nickey, all of Mem- 
phis, and L. P. Dubose, of Charleston, Miss. 

Thomas W. Fry, of St. Louis, was appointed chair- 
man of another special committee to investigate the 
spread of values between the various grades and thick- 
nesses of gum. Associated with him are E. A. Lang, 
B. F. Dulwebber, W. E. Delaney, I’. K. Conn and George 
D. Burgess. 

The assessment committee, having in consideration the 
proposed affiliation of the Commercial Rotary Gum As- 
sociation with the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was empowered to close negotiations in accordance 
with its ideas on the subject. The affiliation of the two 
bodies is accepted as a foregone conclusion and the be- 
lief is that it will be beneficial to both organizations. 
Under the plan the Commercial Rotary Gum Association 
will maintain its present organization but the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will establish a special 
department through which information will be dis- 
tributed to members who come in under the affiliation 
plan. Particular attention will be devoted to the com- 
pilation of data bearing on rotary gum veneers and serv- 
ice will be rendered in still other ways. It is expected 
that there will be eighteen to twenty new members added 
to the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association under 
this arrangement. 

It was the unanimous verdict of the board of governors 
that the membership committee is working along proper 
lines and that it would succeed in bringing in many 
gum manufacturers not now identified with the organi- 
zation. Secretary Pritchard said that it was becoming 
increasingly easy to secure members because of the 
successful accomplishments of the association in behalf 
of every one identified therewith, and he pointed to the 
fact that fully twenty new members had been admitted 
since last September, a number of whom had come in 
since the recent enthusiastic annual meeting in Memphis. 
He asserted that there was increasing interest among 
non-member gum manufacturers and expressed the be- 
lief that in time all of them would join the association 
and become its active supporters, thus increasing its 
revenues and greatly enlarging the scope of its activities. 

Standing committees for the year were appointed as 
follows: 

Advertising—E. A. Lang, chairman; F. R. Gadd, George 
Luechrmann. 

Assessment—J,. W. McClure, chairman; T. W. Fry, W. B. 
Burke, S. M. Nickey, W. FE. Hyde. 

Complaints—W. «. Bonner, J. F. MeSweyn, W. H. Russe, 
. W. Ifolmes, R. Sondheimer. 

Finance—-F. B. Robertson, FP. EE. Cary, William Pritchard. 
Eentertainment—Ralph McFadden, Ralph May, Max Sond- 
heimer. 

Rules-—-W. E. DeLaney, J. W. McClure, O. M. Krebs, W. L. 
Crenshaw, C. L, Harrison, M. B. Cooper. 


c 


Membership—Fred K. Conn, chairman; M. B. Cooper, 
W. E. DeLaney, S. H. Swenson, W. P. Anderson, M. H. 
Brown, L. D. Gilbert, F. R. Crandall, William HL. Bureh, 
J. G. Brown, M. H. Massee. 


Technical research—R. M. Carrier, L. P. Dubose, Earl 
Palmer, Neil Meir, W. A. Gilchrist, Carl Hendrickson, E. B. 
Wright. 


MeEmMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 8—John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will leave Memphis for Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday, to 
look after the gum exhibit which will be part of the 
Complete Building Show at that city February 15 
to 26. Mr. Pritchard’ said today that the gum exhibit 
would consist of the end of a library showing a built-in 
mantel, book case, doors, windows, specially carved work 
and the finest paneling. Quarter sawn red gum veneer, 
figured wood, matched for design, quarter sawn red gum, 
figured, and quarter sawn red, plain, will also be shown 
and Secretary Pritchard will personally point out the more 
attractive features of the exhibit as well as the inherent 
qualities in gum lumber which are daily increasing thé 
number of those using America’s ‘‘ finest cabinet wood.’’ 
He expects that there will be fully 200,000 people who 
will inspect the gum exhibit. 

The association has only recently completed a highly 
successful exhibit at Dayton, Ohio, and Mr. Pritchard 
will carry with himself to Cleveland that contagious 
enthusiasm which has stood him in such good stead in 
advancing the cause of the wood which he champions and 
for which he has succeeded in creating a host of con- 
sumers. 


MAKING IT EASIER FOR “MOTHER” 


OsHKOsH, WIs., Feb. 8.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has learned that Dean H. L. Russell, of the college 
of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, is confident he 
will be successful in his efforts to erect upon the campus 
of the college a model farm home in which nothing but 
Wisconsin products will be used. 

The purpose of the head of the college of agriculture 
is to show what can be done for ‘‘Mother’’ on the farm. 
Up to this time the greater number of labor-saving de- 
vices have been to the advantage of ‘‘Father.’’ It is 
Dean Russell’s view that the chief reason for so many 
farmers retiring and removing to the city is to give 
‘*Mother’’ a well-earned rest from varied laborious du- 
ties. With the advent of the automobile, the telephone, 
rural delivery, home-lighting systems, power churns and 
other conveniences, the difference between country and 
city life is largely a matter of geography, and it is his 
contention that if her labors can be lightened ‘‘ Mother’’ 
will not care to leave the farm. 

The home which is to be erected is one intended for 
use of the average, not the wealthy, farmer. It is to be 
a modern, convenient house which would cost ordinarily 
about $3,000, and which would have all the main features 
of a city residence. : 

Dean Russell believes that the Wisconsin products are 
the equal of those produced in any State and that it will 
be of advantage from an economic standpoint to en- 
courage the use of these products through a practical 
demonstration of this kind, which shows the reason why 
they are suitable and the service which they will give. 
The house will be built of Wisconsin hemlock, trimmed in 
Wisconsin birch and hardwood, shingled with Wisconsin 
white cedar, furnished with Wisconsin-made furniture and 
with all kinds of labor-saving devices and materials which 
are produced in the State. 

It is expected that work on the building will start in 
the spring and construction will be done by the students 
of the college. 
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LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL AT SOUTH BEND 


Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’s Association Holds Record Convention—Hears Valu- 
able Talks on the Retailer’s Part in the Community, Trade Extension and Salesmanship 


SoutH BEND, IND., Feb. 8.—Exactly 150 lumbermen, 
all of whom were retailers except those that were sales- 
men, were present today at the most largely attended 
annual meeting of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in its his- 
tory. This association has reduced its business to a mini- 
mum and raised sociability to the nth power. The only 
session held was that held over the coffee cups after 
the noonday luncheon, and even before that was over 
some of the audience sought the outer air. Paper caps 
were distributed to the lumbermen and it was announced 
that a group photograph of the convention would be 
taken. The photograph will be found on page 113 of 
this issue. 

The epidemic of modesty that has spread like the grip 
through the ranks of association presidents this year at- 
tacked even President W. M. Hazen, of Three Rivers, 
Mich., and he pressed into service as toastmaster Carmi 
Smith, of Niles, Mich., who never saw an audience yet 
that could throw a scare into him, After Mr. Smith 
had accepted the office of toastmaster in a few touching 
words, F. W. Keller, mayor of South Bend, delivered the 
address of welcome. He declared that South Bend 
lumbermen play a prominent part in the administration of 
the city and that they are on the park boards and other 
hoards, and engaged in writing building codes. ‘‘ Orig- 
inally it was intended,’’ said the mayor, ‘‘to prevent the 
use of wooden shingle roofs in South Bend, but the local 
representatives of the lumber business made such 
strenuous objections that that clause had to be elimi- 
nated.’’ The mayor’s statement was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Hazen was then called upon to deliver the presi- 
dent’s address. He said that a meeting of this associa- 
tion was more like a family gathering than the usual 
formal association meeting. President Hazen referred to 
the great war in Europe and its effect on American trade 
and declared that the steel business is the barometer of 
general business conditions. ‘‘During the first eight 
months of the last year,’’ he said, ‘‘there was a general 
improvement in the steel business. During the last 
three or four months this has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. The United States Steel Corporation at the 
present time has the largest amount of unfilled tonnage 
on its books in the history of the corporation. It is 
gratifying to note that 75 percent of all present orders 
are for domestic use. The United States during the last 
year has grown the largest and most valuable crop of 
agricultural products ever harvested by any one nation 
in one year in the history of the world.’’ 

Paints Optimistic Picture 

The president painted a most optimistic picture of 
the effect that prosperous conditions at home and war 
abroad had had on the lumber business. Regarding the 
retail outlook he said: 

As soon as spring opens it is likely that the retail dealers 
in our small cities and towns will have a heavy demand for 
lumber. This in the farming sections is because of the large 
and valuable agricultural crops the past year and in the 
manufacturing cities because of the demand for more houses 
to take care of the increasing populaticn; and so the: con- 
servative lumberman should experience for 1916 one of the 
most profitable years in history. * * * Let us give our 
customer value received for what, he buys, take an interest in 
his welfare and the welfare in general of the community in 
which he lives. By so doing we shall receive for that service 
not only material prosperity but also the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that we have been of some use in our community; and, 
when the year passes into history, we may look back over 
our work and be satisfied that the world is better for our 
having lived during 1916. 

Elmer C. Hole, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, delivered a helpful and inspiring address. He 
said there are three types of men—the 1915 man, the 
1916 man and the 1917 man. ‘‘ Those of 1915,’’ he said, 
‘fare talking about things that happened last year; 
1917 men are talking about what they are going to do, 
or what their boys are going to do; the 1916 men are 
the men that are doing things today. * * * If we are 
going to succeed in business, we must impress people with 
whom we come in contact that we are in business for 
business, ’’ 

The speaker showed the need of a plan. He made 
several vital suggestions to the retailers present. For 
example, a card index of the dealer’s possible trade; 
the necessity of being recognized in the community as 
its best merchant; the need of advertising; the blazing 
of a definite trail that leads to the yard; the need of 
neatness in the retail yard office; and especially the 
need of taking an inventory of one’s self to see if he 
is worth the salary he is paying himself, or less, or more. 

‘*Are you proud of your plant?’’ asked Mr. Hole. 
‘Ts it a place that you would like to invite your friends 
to come and see? How about your office—is it an 
attractive place? Honestly, is it a place where a lady 
would like to go, clean, neat, pictures on the wall, plans 
of houses and samples of lumber well displayed? Is 
yours a model business institution? Does it compare 
favorably with every other institution in your town? 
Maybe there are a lot of things that ought to be changed. 
Invite your wife to come down and see what she thinks 
of it.’” 

The speaker thought that the retailers should subscribe 
to farm papers so that they could talk to the farmers 
and advertise to farmers intelligently. He thought the 
dealers should cultivate the women folks, since improve- 








ments of the home would especially benefit them and 
especially appeal to them. Jn closing he said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is a good thing once in a while to take a little 
inventory of ourselves. Some evening when it is stormy 
and cold and rainy outside, when you get home turn down 
the light and sit down and ask yourself a few questions 
about yourself. Are those great, big shoulders of yours 
helping to carry the load of the community? If you 
think these things over with the light turned low the 
answer will come back to you. It will be soft and still, 
but if you listen you will get the answer.’’ 

edward Hines, of Chicago, voiced the feeling of grati- 


tude he had to Indiana because of the fact that he sold 


his first ear of lumber in Hagerstown and his second 
in Richmond. He paid a tribute to his associate, L. L. 
Barth, a former citizen of South Bend. 

The speaker gave Chicago credit for establishing a 
code of ethics that means a great deal to the retailers 
of the United States—that code by which the entire 
product of the manufacturers, not alone in the North, 
but in the West and South, has been marketed to the 
consumer through the natural channel, the retailers of 
the country. Such relations should be based on mutual 
dealing, reciprocal not only in a legal sense but morally 
as well. Mr. Hines emphasized the value of the associa- 
tions in promoting and maintaining those reciprocal 
relations. 

The speaker told how the substitutes had made capital 
of the story that the forests of the country are fast 
decreasing. All this time the lumbermen sat still, but 
now the manufacturers, through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, are awake to the true con- 
dition, and engaged in a campaign of education to show 
the people of this country that lumber can still be had 
in any quantity, of practically any kind, at a very rea- 





W. M. ITAAS, NORTIT LIBERTY, IND.; 
New President of the Northern Indiana and Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


sonable price and for many years to come, that a very 
large proportion of the forests of the United States are 
not owned by individuals but by the Government itself, 

Mr. Hines said it was necessary ‘‘to convince or rather 
acquaint the customer with the particular best kind of 
lumber to use for specific purposes and not to use some- 
thing that is not adapted for those purposes. It should 
be each person’s duty in the lumber trade, whether 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, correctly to advise 
the consumer what would be the best thing to use if we 
are to maintain the lumber trade upon the standard it 
should be kept, and keep lumber in use.’’ 


‘‘Salesmanship and the Retail Lumber Business’’ 

Charles E. Foster, of Valparaiso, Ind., former presi- 
dent of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
after paying a tribute to Mr. Hines, delivered an excel- 
lent address on ‘‘Salesfnanship and the Retail Lumber 
Business.’’ He said: 

Successful merchandising of any commodity is always de- 
pendent upon the proper application of certain defined 
policies. While I shall net attempt to formulate any fixed 
set of applicable rules for success in this department of our 
business, I wish to cite you some of the necessary quali- 
fications in the makeup of the individual who would aspire 
to the title of a “Retail Lumber Salesman.” 

Such aspirants should be endowed with the essentials, such 
as energy, intelligence, integrity, tact, enthusiasm—and in 
fact all the facters that enter into character. Character, I 
say, not reputation. There is a big difference between the 
two. Character is what a man actually is; what he knows 
himself to be. Reputation is what others: think he is, or 
believe him to be. <All these fundamentals are necessary, and 
others which I might mention, and you will observe that they 
are all primarily mental, and as selling involves a series of 
mental processes on the part of both buyer and seller it is 
highly important that we charge our minds with much 
thought of the art, sometimes much to the exclusion of other 
things. 

To negotiate a sale necessitates bringing the buyer into a 
frame of mind which leads him to accept the proposition 


you have made him, and requires an intelligent appeal, 
whether it be: made by a well organized force of city sales- 
men, or by the boss himself. 

It goes without saying that a real salesman must inject 
some of his own personality in*® the consummation of a 
diflicult saie, and the expert does not overlook the advantage 
hé has acquired when he succeeds in making his prospect 
feel that his interests are being safeguarded and are the 
prime factors of the negotiation. 

The individual lacking in enthusiasm will fall short of a 
real salesman, as the sincerity of purpose with which on 
forces his prospect is one of the most important elements, 
and in this age of competition he must be heart and soul 
interested in his work—possessed with a full knowledge of 
the needs and requirements of his customer, with a keen 
insight to human nature, and with some adaptability to cir 
cumstances. 

Successfully to sell lumber requires salesmanship of the 
highest order and some ability, notwithstanding any state 
ment to the contrary, and the retail lumber dealer has come 
to realize that selling is the important part of his business, 
and if he would succeed he must work out those refinements 
of method in this department, which merchants in other lines 
of business found necessary years ago, 

As proud as I am of the splendid array of intelligence and 
ability in the retail lumber business, I honestly believe that 
we are away behind most of the other leading lines of busi 
ness in the merchandising of our wares. Rising costs and 
the additional expense of operation, linked with keener com 
petition with local dealers and alien concerns, have con- 
vinced most good lumbermen of the need of greater efficiency 
in all departments of their business. 

While salesmanship plays an important part in the success 
ful conduct of our business, it must be supported with other 
policies in which advertising, selling and service are insep- 
arably linked. The time has gone by when the retail lum 
berman can remain seated in a dingy old office waiting for 
unsolicited business to come to him. He must be up and 
doing, seeing to it that his place of business is made attrac 
tive and up to date, his systems perfected and his sales force 
fully versed in the art of selling, confronting his customer 
with the proof of his statements concerning his ability to 
serve promptly and efficiently. 

Effective advertising through your local newspapers will 
bring to your place of busines your prospective customer, and 
once there it is up to you to convince him that your place is 
the place to buy and show him why. This is where real 
salesmanship comes in, and right here is where many of us 
fall down. ‘The old idea of sharpening your pencil down fine 
and figuring the bill down to a point where there is no 
chance of profit is far from being salesmanship. ‘The real 
salesman is the man who can sell a bill at a legitimate profit 
in the face of cut-throat competition. 

I firmly believe that when it comes right down to selling 
ability we are outclassed by that “phantom octopus” which 
we used to fear so much—mail order competition. “Phantom 
Octopus” I call it advisedly, for you all know it is only a 
phantom if you have taken pains to investigate any bills sold 
in your community by them. Mail order houses sell their 
bills at a profit always, and we could all make money sellin: 
at their prices, and it is up to you, Mr. Dealer, to get busy 
and conduct such an educational campaign in your business 
as will enable the people in your community to ascertain 
where their dollars can be best expended. 

Get a good plan book (there are a number of good services 
available at a low cost), follow up your inquiries, tell them 
you will furnish that same wonderful blue print which you 
hear so much noise about, free of cost, and show your cus- 
tomers that it is to their interest to trade at home, and that 
in sending their money away they are only contributing to 
enlarge the dividends of the institutions who have no interest 
in the welfare of your community and do not in any manner 
contribute to its support. 

Do not cut the life out of a bill which you think your 
competitor has pretty well cinched, for he may have a chance 
to return the compliment, and the result will be a demoralized 
market, and someone will then be slipping in some inferior 
grades to keep even and you will hear again about the fine 
lumber grandfather used to buy. And your next door neigh- 
bor builds his home of hollow tile because he can not get 
good lumber any more. 

Operate your own business and forget about your compet 
itor. Demand a fair profit on your sales, and see that your 
stock and service are right. 

Do not figure that your responsibility ceases when you 
have made a sale, for it is then that the question of service 
enters into the deal, and it is up to you to deliver the goods 
with all that quality and service you preached so much about, 
for statements which are not substantiated by facts had 
better be left out of the negotiations. 

Above all things, do not advertise your competitor by 
knocking him. It injures your own prestige, and gives rise 
in your customer’s mind to the suspicion that perhaps your 
competition is hurting you. It is the good points in your 
own business that you should talk about, and forget the rest, 

Uniform courtesy, and a display of good nature, backed by 
a wide-awake, energetic mind, together with the other things 
I have mentioned, will solve the question of salesmanship, and 
will bring and retain for any retail lumberman a satisfactory 
clientele from which (if he is not teo extravagant) he will 
be able to eke out an existence and keep the wolf from thi 
door. 

The dinner concluded with a number of addresses by 
several other gentlemen present. Li. W. Smith, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, brought the greetings of that 
organization. KE. A. Sterling, of Chicago, representing 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said 
he had been glad to hear the trade extension talk and 
that the idea of trade extension is spreading is proved 
by the fact that dealers are now talking it among them- 
selves. He said if he had one message to leave with the 
convention it was to ask the codperation of all the 
factors in the trade. ‘‘We are going ahead in a broad 
way in promoting the use of lumber. It is not a one- 
sided game and we must attack our problems as a unit. 

A. G. Flournoy, of Virginia, Minn., and Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
also spoke. 

Election of Officers 


On recommendation of the nominating committee the 
following officers were unanimously elected, and the 
meeting adjourned: 

President--W. M. Haas, North Liberty, Ind. 

Vice president—Harry Clark, Vicksburg, Mich. 

Secretary and treasurer—Irvin Jackson, South Bend, Ind 
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FORESTER SUGGESTS PLAN FOR PAPER EXPERIMENTS 





Tells Southern Pine Committee Chairman Why Proposal for Establishment of Large Waste 
Utilization Plant Is Not Feasible 





[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a copy of 
a recent letter trom Henry 8. Graves to W. H. Sullivan, 
chairman of the trade extension committee of the 
Southern Pine Association, in which the chief forester 
discusses the proposal that has been made that an ex- 
perimental plant be established by the Forest Service 
to perfect processes for the utilization on a commercial 
scale of yellow pine waste in the manufacture of paper 
ete. This letter is reproduced by permission, for the 
information of southern pine producers. Comment on 
Mr. Graves’ suggestion will be welcome TOR. | 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Mr. W. H. Su.uivan, 
Great Southern Lumber Company, 
Bogalusa, La. 

Dear Mr. Sullivan: In further reply to your letter 
of November 1 (file 297): ; 

I am very much interested in the development of 
methods to utilize material now wasted in lumbering 
operations in the South. It is a matter of great eco- 
nomic importance to the industry and, from the con- 
servation standpoint, to the public as well. 

I have carefully considered with our experts the ad- 
visability of attempting to secure the 5-ton demonstra- 
tion plant proposed in the resolution of the Southern 
Pine Association. According to the Service pulp and 
paper experts, such a plant would not be large enough 
to give entirely satisfactory figures on cost as a check 
on the commercial feasibility of an operation of this 
character. If the general plan advocated in the resolu- 
tion is to be followed, our experts would advocate a 
plant of 15 tons capacity. They estimate that the 
initial cost of a 15-ton plant would approximate $365,- 
000, exclusive of equipment for box and fiberboard ete., 
all of which should probably be studied as well as the 
possibility of producing a good kraft paper. They 
estimate further that it would cost approximately $300 
a day to operate such a plant and that an appropriation 
in addition to that for the initial construction of 
around $100,000 annually would be necessary for a 
period of approximately five years. No allowance is 
made for the sale of the product since, in such experi- 
mental work, it is problematical to what extent the 
product would be salable. 

In addition to the large cost there are many com- 
plications, which, in my judgment, would make it un- 
wise for the Service to advocate this particular plan. I 
have in mind difficulties in acquiring the raw material 
necessary to operate the plant, the complications in dis- 
posing of the product, and the unquestionable opposi- 
tion which would arise because of competition between 
the Government and private concerns in the pulp and 
paper markets. Furthermore, at the end of the period 
the Government would have on its hands a large plant 
involving a very considerable investment which it might 
be difticuit to dispose of to advantage. Finally, in 
considering any plan for demonstrating the investi- 
gative results secured at the Madison laboratory, it must 
be borne in mind that the work at the laboratory deals 
already or will in the future deal with all or practically 
all of the wood-using industries. A precedent of this 
character established for the utilization of waste in the 
southern pine States would justify similar action in 
other situations, and the final result would undoubtedly 
be an enormous aggregate expenditure by the Govern- 
ment in plants all over the country demonstrating im- 
proved processes and methods in a large number of 
wood-using industries. 

The responsibility for the business administration of 
such a plant, and of other plants of a similar character 
for which this would establish a precedent, would fall 
upon the investigative branch of the Service. Good 
business results and high grade investigative work from 
the same organization at the same time should not be 
expected, and in this particular province the responsi- 
bility of the Service is for investigative work. I seri- 
ously question the public policy of imposing upon the 
Forest Service in addition to its administrative duties 
of running the national forests and its investigative 
work in all phases of forestry the duty of handling large 
business ventures, and especially where these ventures 
are supposed to furnish the basis for determining 
whether or not the ventures are commercially feasible. 

I want to make it clear that I fully recognize the need 
for demonstration of results sceured through research. 
Such demonstrations are absolutely necessary as the 
final step in all investigations which have secured re- 
sults of any value. Experience has shown repeatedly 
that commercial practice can never parallel closely the 
exact methods and the exact control of important fac- 
tors essential in investigative tests. Commercial appli- 
cation should be shown to be thoroughly practicable 
before the Forest Service can regard its work as com- 
plete. The importance of such demonstration is much 
greater now than five years ago, because our investi- 
gative work has been carried very much farther. 

I believe that the method hereafter outlined will se- 
eure exactly the same results you have in mind in a more 
satisfactory way and at a smaller cost. I favor tests 
of existing plants in codperation with individual own- 
ers. These to be carried out in the degree now war- 
ranted by our results would require an increase in our 
appropriations for forest products work. Such an ap- 
propriation would enable the Forest Service to com- 
pensate private owners in part or altogether for the 
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losses which inevitably occur in demonstrations of this 
character. I am thoroughly convinced that the effective- 
ness of our work in the South and in other portions of 
the United States and for other wood-using industries 
would be greatly increased by an appropriation for com- 
mercial demonstrations. I believe that it will be much 
better to secure an appropriation general in its pro- 
visions, although, the exceedingly important problem 
which the Southern Pine Association has considered 
might well be cited as one of the first important dem- 
onstrations to be undertaken with such an increased ap- 
propriation. 

Our authority should be broad enough to permit the 
installation in commercial plants of a limited amount of 
apparatus semi-commercial in size and character. We 
might, for instance, find it advisable upon further con- 
sideration of the southern pine paper problem with 
the owners of existing plants to install a special di- 
gester with a capacity of one ton. In this, our first 
cooking tests could be made, and after this phase of 
the problem was thoroughly worked out the product 
could easily be run through the paper machine. The 
time would then be ripe for making cooking tests in 
the regular digesters with reasonable assurance of good 
results and comparatively small or no losses. Our esti- 


mates of the cost and installation of such a digester are 
$35,000. We figure that it would cost from $15,000 to 
$20,000 to ruy the tests for one year. ‘This demonstr: 

tion alone for a period of one year would therefore cos 
in the neighborhood of $50,000 to $55,000 and fro 
$15,000 to $20,000 annually thereafter. In order that 
other demonstrations might be undertaken, an initia! 
appropriation of from $75,000 to $100,000 would be 
needed. 

The plan outlined would, I believe, give exactly the 
results desired at a lower cost than the plan propose 
by your association. It would involve no such problem 
as the acquisition of large amounts of raw materia! 
and the disposal of large amounts of completed prod- 
ucts. It would leave the Government with little pa. 
tially depreciated equipment on its hands. It would noi 
materially increase the business responsibility of ow 
investigative staff or of the Service, nor combine in 
vestigative and business activities to the detriment of 
both. It would result in the establishment of a prac- 
tice which could well be followed uniformly for all 
demonstrations of this character throughout the United 
States, regardless of the industry involved. 

[ should be glad to submit to the secretary of agri- 
culture a favorable recommendation on this ‘plan if a 
report were requested by Congress. If you believe it 
necessary to come to Washington I shall be glad to 
discuss the matter with you at any time. 

A copy of this letter is being forwarded to Mr. 
Rhodes, since he also transmitted to me a copy of the 
resolutions of your association. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. 8. Graves, Forester. 





WHAT THE WESTERN RETAILERS HAVE IN STORE 





Five Business Sessions of Annual Meeting Offer a Wealth of Subjects—Manufacturers Aid 
in a Comprehensive Program 





The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
completed its program for its annual meeting, to be 
held in Portland, Ore., February 23, 24 and 25 in the 
assembly room of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
The program is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23 
10.00 o’clock sharp 
Ad Club Male Quartet 

of |. es. eee -By the entire assembly 
President’s address—‘‘A Look Into the Future’...... 
M. Crawford 
Secretary's es Short, Terse Chronicle of the 

oe 6. ere ree ;eabeiees ae ee A. L. Porter 
“The <a “Ce Flee | ee Sa eee cme 

aaa aeretare Parson Peter Simpkins, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah 





Appointment of committees: 
1—-Resolutions. 
2—-Nominations. 
5—Auditing. 

4—1917 conference. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25 
2:00 o’clock sharp 
Ad Club. Male ere 
‘A Woman's Point of View’’......1 Mrs Bowerman, 
Secretary of the Bowerman Lumber eA, Pocatello, Ida. 
“How We Put Two Silos in Use Where None Were Used 


ee errr Te John C. Cuneo, 
manager Tuolumne Lumber Company, Modesto, Cal. 
“The School Manse’’.........- Josephine Corliss Preston, 


Superintendent Publie Instruction, State of Washington. 
THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 
10:00 o'clock sharp 
Ad Club Male Quartet PO 2 
“The Powers and Limitations of a Trade Association 
L. Porter 
A discussion of the opportunities and responsibilities of co- 
operative action in the retail building material industry. 
(It is hoped that every lumberman, logger, manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer in Portland, on February 24, will 
make it a point to hear this address.) a 
“What 14 Years Thinks of the Way 40 Years Does _ 
ere William Graham, Salt Lake City, Utah 
“Traffic Troubles and How to Handle Them’”’......... 
.R. W. Franklin, traffic manager, Western Association 
( The following subjects will be specifically covered : 
a—Arbitrary demurrage rules; b—Reweighing coal; c— 
Interest on overcharge claims: d—Damage “to coal; e 
Contraband shipments; f—Freight Money wasted). 
Nove :—Negotiations to date indicate a strong probability 
that a meeting will be arranged between mine operators, car- 
riers and retail building material merchants handling coal, 
for a frank and open discussion of the question of re- “weigh: 
ing carload shipments of coal, and to ascertain the cause or 
causes of the radical discrepancy between mine and destina- 
tion weights. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24 
2:00 o’clock sharp 
Ad Club Male Quartet 
Go to it on the following subjects. Everybody invited to 
talk, but one at a time, please. 
1—‘‘Shall we advertise the price per thousand feet or a 
lump sum for all the material necessary to construct 
the building?” 
2-“Terms of Sale for the Retailer’—W. B. Dean, Chico, 
Cal, 
3—"Guars inteeing that a specified list of material will com- 
plete the structure’——Harold FE. Crawford, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 
4—‘Ig it possible to create and obtain business before it 
‘reaches the point of competition, and if so, how? If 
not, why not? 
>—* What is the best medium for profitable advertising— 
the local newspaper. the individual house organ, pamph- 
lets or circular letters?” 
6—‘What system have you found most economical in un- 
loading cars and putting the material in yard or sheds?” 
7—‘“Concrete Facts About the Selling of Cement’—A. H. 
Cox. Pendleton, Ore. General discussion. The managers 
of sixteen cement companies operating in this territory 
have been invited to participate. 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24 
§ :00 o'clock 
Hoo-Hoo dinner. Short initiation of candidates. After 
this an attraction will be staged in the form of a Kangaroo 
Court, par-excellence!! 
Theater party for the ladies; compliments of the Empress 
Theater. 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 25 
10 :00 o’clock sharp 

Ad Club Male Quartet 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Immediately following adjournment of the association will 
convene the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society. 

Reports of officers. 

Election of directors. 

Immediately following adjournment, there will be a meet- 
ing of the managing board of the Mutual Society. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25 
2:00 o’clock sharp 

This session will be under the personal charge of Thorpe 
sabcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Both retailers and manufacturers are most earnestly 
urged to attend this session, as many questions of great 
importance to all branches of the industry will be discussed. 

“The Red Cedar Shingle; how it is made and why; how 
it is going to be advertised and why; can and will the manu- 
facturer of red cedar shingles furnish and ship the proper 
nail with the car of shingles?’ 

Trade extension. What the manufacturer should do and 
how he proposes to do it. 

Nore :—George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., is, with 
the assistance of the secretaries of the several manufactur- 
ers’ associations, arranging a series of conferences during 
this week which will represent all of the wood-producing 
territories of the Northwest. 

FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25 
7:00 o'clock sharp 

Annual dinner in the large dining room of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. Tickets $2 each; secure them from 
the committee in charge, in the lobby of the hotel. All res- 
ervations for seats for this dinner must be in by noon, Fri- 
day, February 25 

If the woather ‘conditions are favorable, arrangements will 
probably be made to give the visiting ladies an auto trip 
along the Oregon Highw ay, with compliments of the Portland 
« ‘hamber of Commerce. 


The Multnomah Hotel, originally chosen as head- 
quarters for the association, has been closed and the 
Imperial Hotel will entertain the guests. Invitations 
are issued to ‘‘ladies, manufacturers, wholesalers, non- 
members, everyone’’ in any way interested in the lum- 
ber and building material business to attend all the 
sessions and a special invitation is extended to manu- 
facturers. The convention promises to be the most 
largely attended and one of the most important that 
the association has ever held. 





~ 


ADVISES AS TO ADDITIONAL BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTED AT ANNUAL 

In addition to the business transacted at the annual 
meeting of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Nelson, B. C., January 24, and reported 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Sec- 
retary I. R. Poole advises that a legislative committee 
of three members was appointed to deal with the proposed 
workmen’s compensation act which will be introduced at 
the next session of the provincial house. A delegation 
of six members was appointed to attend the convention 
of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Winnipeg on February 11 to take part in the discussion 
of matters of mutual interest and generally to codperate 
in promoting the interest of the lumber industry. The 
question of removing the offices of the association to Cal- 
gary was discussed but was left open for further con- 
sideration. Many of the members have felt for some 
time that the headquarters of the association should be 
at Calgary in order to be in closer touch with their mar- 
ket—the prairie Provinces. 





ANOTHER advaneed step in modern methods of mar- 
keting lumber has been taken by the members of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, who are now rt to 
all shipments of bundled jumber a heavy cloth tag 
bearing the trade mark of the bureau and carrying the 
name and location of the company making the ship- 

ment. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Three Programs of Retailers’ Conventions Are Much Out of the Ordinary—Cooperage, Southern Yellow Pine and 
Western Red Cedar Organizations Outline Their Plans for Meetings 


iepruary 15—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

february 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Taft Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

iebruary 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

february 16—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ peogiy 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Windsor, Wheeling, W. 
Annual meeting. 

february 18, 19—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

February 22-——Northwestern Lumber and Sash and Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
oor Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 23, 24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 28-25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Julien, Dubuque, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 29-—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, the 
“Washington,” Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

March 2—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Siovx City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

Mareh 8—LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club, New Clifton 
Hetel, Ottawa, Ill. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 7, 8—Th# Cooperage Industries, Planters’ Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

March 11—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Commercial Club, 

Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 18, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 

all, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 23—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Annual meeting. 

April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill, Annual meeting. 

August §8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 





Norfolk, Va. 





PLANS FOR THE OHIO ANNUAL 


Arrangements are rapidly being completed for the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers at Cleveland, February 22, 23 and 24. 
There will be one session a day, lasting from 9:30 to 
1 o’elock, Cleveland time. At “the conclusion of each 
session there will be a band concert and a_ buffet 
luncheon will be served in the convention hall. At 
the end of the first convention session all the lumber- 
men in Cleveland and their employees and teams will 
parade to the Cleveland Building Show. Among the 
convention speakers will be Newton D. Baker, Allen D. 
Albert, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, Henry M. W aite, 
city manager of Dayton, and E. C. Hole, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Wednesday evening, February 23, at 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, there will be a 
banquet, with former Governor James S. Cox as the 
principal speaker. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM PRACTI- 
CALLY COMPLETED 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 8.—Efficiency will be the key- 
word of the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the 
Hotel Pfister in this city Febr uary 22, 23 and 24, accord- 
ing to Seeretary Adolph Pfund, who has practically com- 
pleted the work of rounding into shape the interesting 
program which will be given. Every phase of the conven- 
tion will be to improve the efficiency of the retailers in 
serving their clients and Secretary Pfund expects that 
the attendance will be the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. Advance literature has been mailed to the 
members of the association all over the State. 

One of the unique features of the coming Wisconsin 
convention will be the devotion of one entire session to 
the manufacturers who may want to urge the use of the 
various lines which they handle. Each of the eight 
different manufacturing organizations will have repre- 
sentatives on hand to work in the interest-of the various 
lines of lumber which they turn out. 

To meet this condition and at the same time give the 
retailers a chance to investigate, the central feature of 
‘he convention will be a field day for all the manufac- 
‘urers’ associations, giving each an opportunity to show 
‘he superiority of its lumber, while other manufacturers 
are present to hear and answer the arguments. Secretary 

—— has planned to give each associz.tion ten minutes 

the Wednesday afternoon session, when each will tell 
‘or what purpose its lumber is most valuable. The dis- 
‘ussion will be limited to the idea of efficiency in serv- 











ice, so that a retailer can recommend to his customers 
the kind of wood most valuable for a specific purpose. 

After the various associations have explained their 
lumber there will be a field day discussion, open to any 
speakers, in three groups, discussing southern, northern 
and western woods. By this scheme the convention will 
be able to hear all sides of the problem and not favor any 
particular kinds of lumber. The Wisconsin retailers are 
working with the aim of giving their customers the 
variety of wood most suited for specific purposes, hemlock 
perhaps for one, cypress for another and possibly pine 
for a third. 





COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES ANNUAL 


As previously announced, the joint meeting of the 
Cooperage Industries, the National Coopers’ Association 
and the Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held in St. Louis March 7 and 8. Special rates 
have been arranged for at the Planters’ Hotel, which 
will be the headquarters of the convention. Secretary 
Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., especially 
requests that he be notified of the names of those who 
will attend in order that proper arrangements may be 
made for their entertainment. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS EXPECT A BIG TIME 


Illinois Association Presents Comprehensive Program 
—tThree Strenuous Days Outlined 





In a circular announcing the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held in the Hotel Sherman 
February 15, 16 and 17, President L. M. Bayne and 
Secretary G. W. Jones declare that ‘‘Every dealer in 
lumber and builders’ supplies in the State of Illinois 
is expected to be present. You are not merely ‘invited; ’ 
you are expected to be there.’’ The sessions of the 
convention will begin at 2 p. m. each day. The follow- 
ing is the official program: 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Entertainment de Juxe. 

President’s address. 

Treasurer’s report. 

Advertising directcrs’ report. 

Secretary’s report. 

Address: “Old Methods and New’’—G. 

Appointment of committees: 
auditing. 

Baritone solo—William B. Fraser. 

Address of welcome—Herman H. Hettler, president Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago. 

“The Cypress Industry and the Retailer’—F. N. Snell, 
manager Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 

“The Women’s Auxiliary of the Association’’—Miss Mae C. 
Billings. 

“What the Traffic Department Has Done’—-E. E. Tomlin- 
son, traffic manager. 

“The Value of the Legal Department’—J. B. Westcott, 
association attorney. ; 

“The Good of the Order’’—General discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


A whirlwind curtain raiser. 

The new constitution: Report and discussion—E. M. 
Stotlar, 

“The Southern Pine Association and Its Relation to the 
Lumber Industry’’—Hon. J. H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., vice 
president Southern Pine Association. 

Moving picture exhibit of the yellow pine industry. 

“The Success of the County Chairman Plan’’—C, B. Moore. 

“The Architect and the Retailer’—Jason F’. Richardson, jr. 

“Our New Members’’—C. C. Patterson. 

“The Revival of Hoo-Hoo’’—Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Snark of the Universe. 

Baritone solo-—Fred J. Cassidy. 

“The Good of the Order”—General discussion. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


A cyclone of fun. 

“The Minnesota Art Commission Plan of Community Devel- 
opment’”—Maurice I. Flagg, Minneapolis, director. 

Moving picture exhibit of the roofing industry. 

“Trade Extension’—E. A. Sterling, manager trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Piano solo—D. C. Dieter. 

“The Agricultural Press and the Retail Lumber Merchant” 

F. E. Long, secretary Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 

Reports of committees. 

Election and installation of officers. 

Unfinished business, 

Adjournment. 


W. Hotchkiss. 
Resolutions, nominating, 











The Hoo-Hoo banquet and concatenation are to be 
held Wednesday evening and will be in charge of the 
permanent Nine recently appointed by Vicegerent Minor 
Ek. Botts. Snark Seidel and Seeretary Tennant will be 
in attendance. Members are urged to procure their 
banquet tickets at the registry desk of the convention 
immediately upon their arrival. 

Enclosed with the announcement of the convention is a 
letter signed by Secretary Jones addressed ‘‘Dear Mrs. 
Retailer’’ and especially requesting the codperation of 
the ‘‘wives, daughters and sweethearts’’ of Jumbermen. 
They will be addressed directly at the convention on the 
first afternoon by Miss Mae C. Billings. An appeal of 
the announcement reads: 

The retail merchant owes it to himself, his family and his 
business to attend the annual gathering of his fellow mer- 
chants. The “stay-at-home” type is never the leader in his 
business. Ideas are as important as the goods you handle, 
and ideas come only from contact with other minds. When 
a man thinks he knows so much he can not improve his 
methods it is a sure sign he is ‘‘going back.” The Live Wires 
always attend the conventions. ‘They are live wires because 
they never lose contact with their fellow merchants. 


Of the exhibits the announcement says: 

More wholesalers and manufacturers will have exhibits at 
this convention than at any previous one. They will be 
there because they know they will meet the brightest, brain 
iest, most progressive and most enterprising dealers of the 
State. The retailer who can not Jearn enough at the exhibits 
to pay his expenses simply does not keep his eyes and ears 
open, 

A slip accompanying the announcement promises ‘‘ in 
structive exhibits, moving pictures, stimulating talks, 
profit-sharing discussions, renewing of friendships, pro- 
motion of codperation’’ and declares that the annual 
convention will be ‘‘the one event in the retail mer 
chant’s year he can not afford to miss.’’ 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION TO HOLD FIRST 
ANNUAL 

The first annual meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, to be held in the convention hall of the Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 23 and 24, promises to be one of 
the most important gatherings in the history of the 
lumber industry. An urgent request is made by the 
officers of the association to each subscriber to the 
organization to be present at this meeting. The review 
of the association’s activities covering the first year of 
its existence will be a revelation to those who have 
not kept in close touch with it. The annual meeting of 
the association will be preceded by a meeting of the 
board of directors on Monday and Tuesday, February 
21 and 22, and a meeting on the same date of the 
sales and distribution committee, of which H. T. Ken- 
dall, sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., is chairman. A feature of the annual 
meeting of the association will be the presentation by 
a series of illustrated charts of the activities of the 
organization, and moving pictures of the southern pine 
industry taken by the association photographer will be 
displayed during the two evenings of the convention. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR ANNUAL 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5—‘‘March 7 has been fixed 
as the tentative date for the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Red Cedar Association, and unless something unfor- 
seen interferes it will be held in Spokane at that time at 
the Davenport Hotel’’ states W. M. Leavitt, president of 
the association. ‘‘We postponed our meeting on account 
of a number of the members of the association being 
in the East this month.’ 

Glen Clark has been appointed acting secretary of the 
association until the annual meeting to replace R. L. 
Bayne, former secretary and treasurer, who resigned when 
he went to Minneapolis to live. 
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GIVES UP CANADIAN TRIP 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Fearing that he might be 
delayed by a railroad blockade and “prevented from re- 
turning in time for the annual meeting of his association 
at Portland, Secretary A. lL. Porter, of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, at the last moment this 
week canceled his trip to Winnipeg, where he was to have 
addressed the annual meeting of the western retail lum- 
bermen of Canada, on February 10. His paper, however, 
on ‘‘The Powers and Limitations of a Trade Associa- 
tion’’ was sent to the secretary of the Canadian organi- 
zation and will be read at the meeting. Heavy snow 
storms and uncertain railroad facilities made the cancela- 
tion of his trip necessary as the meeting of his associa- 
tion opens at Portland on February 23. 











NEW FIR PRICE SCHEDULE IN PROSPECT 

TAcoMA, WASH., Feb. 2.—A special meeting of West 
Coast lumber manufacturers was held in this city today. 
Because of extreme weather conditions and the tying 
up of transportation facilities the meeting was not very 
well attended. Those present discussed market condi 
tions and the conditions among the mills in respect to 
their inability to operate at the present time, and the 
prospect of a very severe log shortage. The manufac- 
turers expressed the opinion that the prevailing market 
prices for fir lumber should at once take an advance 
of $1 a thousand on common boards, shiplap, dimension 
and timbers; from $1 to $2 on silo staves; $3 to $4 on 
vertical grain flooring; $1 on ceiling; $1 on 1x4 flat 
grain flooring with no change on 1x6 flat grain flooring. 
Reports from all sections were of a practically complete 
closedown of the mills. 
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INAUGURATE DISTRICT MEETING SCHEDULE 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 5—In line with its new 
policy of holding district meetings of its membership 
in the different sections covered by this membership 
there will be a district meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association at the De Soto Hotel, Tampa, 
on the morning of February 11, at 10 o’elock. 

This will be the first of the district meetings that 
were authorized by the board of governors at the last 
full meeting of the association, held at Jacksonville. 
Secretary E. C. Harrell has issued a call urging all 
members in the Tampa section to convene to consider 
problems of mutual interest and a large attendance is 
looked for. The next district meeting will be held at 
Valdosta. 
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CANADIAN RETAILERS CONFER 


Annual Meeting Advocates Strong Policy — 
Wood’s Interests Furthered 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 9.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation opened in this city today with over 200 lumber- 
men present. The address of welcome was delivered 
by Sir Douglas Cameron, lieutenant-governor of Man- 
itoba. It was a stirring patriotic address in which the 
lieutenant-governor referred to Canada’s part in the 
present world conflict. 

President W. D. Galvin, of Winnipeg, in his annual 
address said: 

As an aggregation of business men we are directly and 
primarily interested in economic problems as they pertain to 
our business and as they may be worked out for its welfare, 
having in mind that they may be solved only in terms of an 
equation which has a direct bearing on the needs and re- 
quirements of the consuming public. Of first importance, 
therefore, is the question of organization, and the essential 
thought is whether or not it affords a mechanism by which 
the life of the whole lumbering industry may be put to co- 
operative use. 

The president dealt with the value of instituting 
a progressive and constructive policy in order that 
the association may further improve its efficiency, add- 
ing that the retailer should bear in mind the fact that 
his corelation with the manufacturer is fundamental 
and that a greater codperation should exist between 
the branches of the industry to the end that the greav 
est economic good may be accomplished for the public 
as well as for the producer or dealer. 

The financial statement of the association showed 
receipts during the year of $17,717.20 and disburse- 
ments of $15,973.58. The secretary’s report included 
report of the inauguration of the Lost and Found 
Debtors’ League. It showed also that 25,000 plan 
books had been published and sold and that 5,000 more 
are on the press. The matter of wood bridges had 
been taken up with the legislature, the association 
showing the cost of conerete to be $2,500 and of wood 
$500. The association referred the matter to the forest 
branch. Turtle Mountain advocates concrete bridges 
but it has been shown that wooden bridges built twenty 
years ago in the Turtle Mountain district are still good. 

At the afternoon session there was an interesting 
address by S. J. Schull, of Moose Jaw, Sask., on cred- 
its. He showed how the lumber dealers could have 
credits in better shape and cited what protective meas- 
ures should be adopted defore and after sale. He 
pointed out the stumbling blocks the retailers find in 
the mechanics’ lien law. He explained the chattel 
mortgage, judgments, payment of accounts and bills 
of sale. The address lasted two hours and Mr. Schull 
was questioned for “an hour and a half. It was de- 
clared by many of the delegates to be the best address 
on credits ever delivered before lumbermen in western 
Canada. 


MONTANA FORESTERS’ ANNUAL 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 31.—Practieally all of the 
principal timber owners of Flathead and Lineoln coun- 
ties attended the fifth annual meeting of the Northern 
Montana Forestry Association, held at Kalispell, Mont., 
January 29. The conference began at 2 p. m. The 
finances of the association were found to be in good 
condition, with a balance on hand of $1,148.69 after pay- 
ing all bills of 1915. , 

The report of the chief fire warden showed that 1915 
Was an average year as to climatic conditions and fire 
hazards, though but twenty-one fires occurred within the 
cooperative fire districts last year, burning over 1,203 
acres, as compared with 108 fires burning over 3,093 acres 
the previous year. During the vear under review the cost 
of handling fires was $1,470.27, as compared with $13,- 
595.75 for 1914. Under the coiperative agreement the 
total cost was divided equally between the association 
and the Government, with a result of a net cost of $735.14 
to the association for handling of fires of 1915—approx- 
imately one-fifth of a cent an acre, as compared with 1.7 
cents an acre for 1914. The total damage from fires in 1915 
was $309.50; for 1914 it was $8,351.50. Of the twenty- 
one fires handled in 1915 fourteen occurred on private 
lands and seven on Government lands. The causes were 
as follows: 








Sparks from railway locomotive...... 4.8 percent 
Sparks from traction engine........... 1 4.8 percent 
LUE TE OS CT a eee ae > percent 
EME a Do tars iccig wis 4h 61a 4" $14\0o se 2 percent 
Brush burning ...... Lhe era ares ak eo ee 3 pereent 
UN eS tase as Sa Ty 6 SJ blow 8 Swicee ne ere ae percent 
Campers NT See ET eae ee 4 percent 
PEPER Reta ia's tsi S Gin aig 9's 61S 's cers o.e0 aie we 3 percent 
21 100.0 percent 

The fires were distributed—April, 1; July, 4; August, 
15; September, 1. In August the fire hazard was 


greatest. 

Of the twenty-one fires handled seventeen were Class A, 
covering an area of less than one acre; one class B, eov- 
ering an area from one to ten acres; three class ©, 
covering an area of ten acres or more, therefore show- 
ing that all fires were promptly handled before reaching 
proportions of a damaging character. The average area 
covered by fires was fourteen and one-half acres, the 
association and Government lands being about equal in 
the codperative districts this year. 

The codperative fire districts embrace approximately 
1,000,000 acres of timbered and eutover lands in Flat- 
head and Lincoln counties of northwestern Montana. 
The ownership in the various districts is divided as fol- 
lows: 

Government lands listed under the cooperative agree- 


ment embrace 345,000 acres; State and private lands 
listed with the association, 361,000 acres; private lands 
held by non-members, 258,000 acres. 

Election of officers for the new fiscal year resulted as 
follows: 

President——C. A. Weil, Eureka. 

Vice president—W. R. Ballord, Somers. 

Treasurer—C. B. Roberts, Fortine. 

Secretary and chief fire warden— A. E. Boorman, Kalispell. 

The following were elected to serve as directors for 
the ensuing year: 

W. N. Noffsinger, Kalispell; C. B. Roberts, Fortine; W. R. 
Ballord, Somers; M. Driscoll, Kalispell; A. E. Boorman, 
Kalispell; C. D. Conrad, Kalispell; C. A. Weil, Eureka ; 
John R. Toole, Bonner; John C. Van Hook, Helena; C. B. 
March, Kalispell. 

Committee selections will be made at a later date. In 
order to defray the expenses for next year an assessment 
of one cent an acre was devied against the members 
on lands listed for 1916. 


IOWANS DISCUSS CASH TRADE 


Southeastern Associations’ Annual Is Notable 
for Important Matters Handled 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MiuscaTine, Iowa, Feb. 10.—The nineteenth annual 
couvention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was called to order at 2 p. m. today 
at the Hotel Muscatine by President Dennis Stapleton, 
of What Cheer. The opening meeting was character- 
ized by the high order of the addresses detivered, with 
the chief emphasis placed on the cordiality of associa- 
tion relationships and the necessity of progress on the 
part of dealers in order to keep abreast of advancing 
merchandise science. 

The chief discussion was on the question of selling 
lumber for cash, led by C. J. Karl, of Iowa City. The 
discussion showed that this has been the subject of much 
thought and experiment by most of the members. There 
were 150 retailers and an equal number of wholesalers 
in attendance. 

Ray Nyemaster, of Muscatine, on behalf of the mayor, 
and Fred Beach, of Muscatine, on behalf of the local 
wholesalers and retailers, welcomed the visitors. Re- 
plying in a witty speech, C. E. Ward, of Fairfield, 
said the purpose of the convention is to permit the 
members to get acquainted. He related the story of a 
retailer who found his competitor to be the finest man 
in the community, but it cost him $5,000 to find it 
out. The business of the retailer, he said, is to serve 
the community. He must prepare to meet changing 
conditions and can do this best by learning what the 
experience of his brother retailers has been. 

In his address President Stapleton contrasted the 
present convention with a former one in which eight 
men met in the back room of a hotel in Oskaloosa. The 
public used to suspect the associations of price fix- 
ing, but he wished that all of his customers might hear 
all of the sessions of the present meeting. Lumbermen 
will obey all laws, including the bad ones,. he declared, 
and said there is need for an official legislative fool- 
killer. He protested against vicious laws in general. 
The aim of the association, he said, is to develop effi- 
ciency and it has a higher motive than dollar making, 
namely, community building. A price war is bad for a 
community. The widow’s dollar ought to go as far 
as that of a banker, but it will not do so during a 
price war, he said. The president closed his address 
with a strong tribute to the prairie citizenship. 

R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, secretary-treas- 
urer, reported the finances of the association in good 
condition and announced a project for a picnic next 
summer, 

P. W. Branton, of Successful Merchant, spoke on 
meeting mail order competition. He traced the progress 
of the mail order method in the lumber trade through 
its different stages to the present one of figuring noth- 
ing but complete bills according to its own plans, which 
makes possible substitution and the use of short lengths. 
The loeal man, he declared, must have his own. poliey 
instead of saying he can meet the catalog price, and 
he must figure complete bills. 

C. J. Karl, of Iowa City, taking the place of R. L. 
Dunlap, described the cash system recently inaugu- 
rated and which as yet is not wholly successful. He 
explained this by the bad condition of business in 1915 
and by the difficulty of getting people educated away 
from the old methods. Also he said rising wholesale 
prices had proved an obstacle, as the dealers could not 
advance their prices after the advertising they had 
done without becoming the laughing stock of their 
people. The present terms of sale are 5 percent off for 
spet cash, 4 percent off for cash in ten days, 3 ‘percent 
off for cash by the 10th of the following month and 2 
percent off for cash by the 20th of the following month. 
The success of the mail order houses, he declared, proves 
that people want to pay cash if an inducement is ot- 
fered. This puts the poor man on the same basis as 
the rich one, and he can afford to borrow money at 
the bank and pay cash for his purchases. This shifts 
the credit business from the lumber yard to the bank. 

An extensive discussion followed in which some of the 
members said they had tried the system and found it 
a failure. The discussion, however, established the 
fact that there is a greater profit in cash business, as 
credit on the books can not be turned and. brings at 
hest only the percentage of loaned money. 

M. L. Klenk, of St. Louis, announced that a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation would be held at 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, 

M. L. Falvy, of Albia, protested against the action 
of the State Insurance Rating Bureau and made a mo- 


tion that a committee be appointed to draw up a resi 
lution of protest, which was carried. The president a, 
pointed on this committee M. L. Falvy, of Albia, C. \. 
Porter, of Oskaloosa; C. A. Ward, ot Fairfield. 

Other committees were appointed as follows: 

Nominations—J. KE. Mathews, Oskaloosa; W. G. Biddl 
Mediapolis ; C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa. 

Resolutions—C, M. Porter, Oskaloosa; Fred Smith, Rich 
land; M. C. Ball, Mt. Pleasant. 

Finances——Fred Beach, Muscatine ; Irvin MecCleery, Oxford ; 
II. Harrington, North English. 

Enrollment—Thomas Douglas, Muscatine; Elmer Grabci 
Muscatine. ; 

Officials who will conduct the Hoo-Hoo concatenatio 
are: 

Snark—IL. C. Spangler. 

Senior Hoo-loo—Charles Martin. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Ike Noxen, 

Bojum—J. G. Cook. 

Arcanoper—W. O. Riddle. 

Gurdon—M, I. Miles. 

Scrivenoter—William Lothmann, jr. 

Jabberwock—George M. Angle. 

Custocatian—W. M. Klenk. 

The badges worn by the members at the convention 
were presented to the association by the Lothmann Cy 
press Company, of St. Louis. 

The Muscatine Commercial Club presented the mem 
bers with pearl stick pins and the visiting ladies with 
pearl buttons as souvenirs of the city’s button indus 
tries. Roach & Musser and the Hutting Sash & Door 
Company presented fragrant bunches of violets to the 
ladies. The Moonlight Club promises entertainment from 
8 p. m. to 8 a. m. 

Tomorrow’s program includes a discussion of trade 
extension and salesmanship. 

The annual banquet will take place at 5 p. in. tomor 
row, to be followed by a theater party in the evening 
to witness ‘‘A Pair of Sixes.’’ The visiting ladies 
will be entertained at the Country Club. 


TO JOIN PARENT ORGANIZATION 


Eastern Oregon Producers Support New Plan 
of Western Pine Association 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LA GRANDE, ORE., Feb. 9.—The proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
came nearer full realization this afternoon when the 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association ratified 
the proposed action. In order to bring the proposition 
about, material pieces of territory were added to the 
district embraced by the local organization; and, though 
materially different in-character, this does not obliterate 
the local association, which came into being two years 
ago. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 
the past embraced northern Idaho, eastern Washington, 
parts of Montana and eastern Oregon as a whole asso- 
ciation. In that territory were numerous individual 
bodies which overlapped and had no relation with the 
parent organization. Hereafter in the distribution of 
territory Bend’s two big mills and the Boise milling dis- 
trict become a part of the eastern Oregon district, itself 
a unit of the big body, but doing business individually 
in relation to local questions and having one _ repre- 
sentative on the parent board. This representative is 
ex officio chairman of the local unit, and at the annua! 
meeting today David C. Kecles, of Baker, Ore., was 
chosen as such. 

A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, presented the plan 
to the eastern Oregon millmen. The election of officers 
was deferred because of the excess time allowed to other 
matters. George Stoddard, president of the Eastern 
Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association, and L. B. Stod- 
dard, secretary, presided. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, brought a resume 
of the Pacific Coast lumber status and it was an encour- 
aging one and was reflected in reports from this district. 
The reports all showed the mills facing a remarkably 
bright future, albeit excessive snow in the hills has 
for the present moment hindered logging trains and 
otherwise stunted the increase in business that has 
been growing steadily. Just as soon as the’ snow sinks 
the eastern Oregon mills will go into a summer run 
such as has not been equaled in years. 

The conference also directed representation at the 
forest products meeting from the entire Pacific Coast 
in Portland February 23-25, when the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association meets there. There were 
many important matters to come up before the millmen 
of eastern Oregon but the question of the reorganization 
of the association occupied the major portion of the 
time. There was a belief that the eastern Oregon 
producers should have an association for their local 
needs, and this is to be granted. Representation is 
promised on all important committees of the parent 
organization. ‘‘We shall now have a local representa- 
tive present when the parent body, which centers at 
Spokane, takes up matters of interest to it, which are 
usually of interest to us,’’ said Secretary Stoddard to- 
night after the meeting. ‘‘Spokane and northern Idaho 
will form one district; we, with southern Idaho and 
interior Oregon added to our territory, another, and 
parts of Montana, third.’’ 

The attendance from these three individual yet 
wholly related associations was hurt somewhat by 
clogged train service, but in spite of that Spokane and 
other outlying districts were represented. W. KE. Irwin, 
of Boise, Ida., was present, and, though the Bend rep- 
resentatives were snowbound at home, they have through 
communications signified their intention of transferring 
their individual membership from the parent association 
to eastern Oregon, thereby obtaining the fruits of both. 
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LUMBER CLUBS TAKE ACTION ON MANY MATTTERS 


Indiana Organization Seeks to Settle Transportation Question—Cincinnati Club Reorganizes—Eastern and Western 


BUILDING IS LIFE OF LUMBER TRADE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 9.—A feature of last week’s 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was an in- 
formal talk by K. W. Hobart, of Boston, who discussed 
the marked change in conditions which has been recorded 
in the New England lumber trade during the last twenty- 
five years. He has been a close follower of the situation 
in that time, and has seen, he said, the trade change from 
a factory to a building wood proposition. 

He called attention to the fact that once the carriage 
builders and the furniture factories of New England 
were the leaders of the country, whereas neither amounts 
to much any more, a few chair concerns being all that is 
left of a once important furniture-making business. 
There are a few refrigerator concerns, and the piano 
business, while not holding its own, is still important; but 
generally speaking the chief movement of lumber is into 
the building trade. 





FUTURE ADMINISTRATION OF CLUB DISCUSSED 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8.—Discussion of the future 
administration of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club fea- 
tured the regular weekly meeting of that organization 
held Saturday at the commercial club. Though the elec- 
tion is scheduled for the second Saturday in March mem- 
bers are already looking over the field with a view to 
securing a live board of officers. But few matters of 
importance were brought to the attention of the club 
by Secretary Ewing, aside from a brief review of the 
reciprocal switching hearing held at the custom house 
last week. 





FEBRUARY GOLF TOURNAMENT IS 
ANNOUNCED 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 9.—The Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club has surprised its members by announc- 
ing that it will hold a February tournament. This affair 
will be entirely novel to this organization, as it will be 
indoors, and will be held February 18, over the indoor 
course of the Gimbel Bros. store. No one but the lumber- 

men will be allowed on the course that afternoon. 





MAY AFFILIATE WITH CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Feb. 9.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held in the 
private dining room of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation here last night, and there was a large attendance. 
A splendid business men’s luncheon was provided by 
Mertice Taylor, secretary of the club, after which busi- 
ness matters were taken up. 

President Daniel Wertz presided. This was the first 
meeting of the club held since the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at Indian- 
apolis, at which Mr. Wertz was elected president of the 
hardwood organization. At the meeting last night the 
members of the local club warmly congratulated Mr. 
Wertz upon the new honor that has come to him. 

The membership committee presented the name of 
Theodore E. Rechtin, the well known planing mill man, 
as a member of the club and he was elected without a 
dissenting vote. Secretary Taylor said he had his lines 
out for several more new members. 

William Partington, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, reported that he had received a letter from 
J. H. Townshend,, secretary of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, in which it was stated that that asso- 
ciation at this time did not care further to agitate the 
milling and transit question on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. The Interstate Commerce Commission some 
time ago decided in favor of the railroad and against 
local manufacturers on what is known as the policing 
feature in the milling and transit rate. 

Mr. Townshend’s letter evoked lively discussion among 
the members as to what kind of rate would be accept- 
able to local manufacturers. George O. Worland, of 
the Evansville Veneer Company, said he had always con- 
tended that a flat rate was the best kind and Frank 
M. Cutsinger and several other members agreed with him. 
The milling and transit question has been hanging fire 
for the last two years and local manufacturers are anxious 
for the fight to go on until, as they say, ‘‘it is settled 
right.’? President Daniel A. Wertz stated that as soon as 
the new chamber of commerce in+Evansville, recently 
organized, gets properly adjusted he expects to have the 
whole milling and transit question presented to it and 
with its backing the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
thrash out the matter, to its satisfaction. 

At a meeting of the club held a month ago a new com- 
inittee known as the codperative committes was named 
and George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Com- 
pany, was made the chairman of this committee. Presi- 
dent Wertz pointed out last night that a great work lies 
hefore this committee. When any new building is to be 
erected in Evansville for example, it will be the duty of 
this committee to agitate the using of Evansville mate- 
rials and products in the construction work. In other 
words the committee, backed up by the entire member- 
ship of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, will ‘‘pull’’ 
for the local retail lumberman, the local planing mill 
and so on all along the line. 

Secretary Taylor suggested that the new chamber of 
commerce should create a lumbermen’s bureau in order 





Bodies Elect Officers 





to look after matters pertaining to the lumber trade. It 
is not the intention of the members to give up their iden- 
tity as a lumbermen’s club but to become a part of the 
chamber of commerce in order to have the influence that 
the new organization is expected to wield and at the same 
time to preserve the present status of the club. The mem- 
bers took kindly to the suggestion of Secretary Taylor 
and President Wertz designated John C. Keller, traffic 
manager of the club, and the members of the codperative 
committee to take the matter up with the chamber of 
commerce and to report at the next meeting of the club, 
which will be held on the second Tuesday night in March. 
With Mr. Worland on the codperative committee are 
J. C. Greer and Elmer D. Luhring. 





RAILROAD’S CONCESSION DISCUSSED 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Lumbermen’s Reconsignment Privi- 
lege Does Little Good and Some Harm 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Feb. 8.—The February meeting of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club was held last evening 
and transportation matters occupied most of the time. 
Chairman James R. Davidson, of the river and rail com- 
mittee, reported the communication from the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company extending to shippers of 
lumber from southern to northern points a general re- 
consignment rate of $5 at Ohio River crossings. 

It was at first thought that the railroad had given 
lumber shippers an important concession, something that 
they had been seeking for a long time. But an investiga- 
tion into the actual wording of the railroad’s ruling and 
its effect upon Cincinnati shippers as a whole, brought out 
some sharp criticism, both before the meeting of the club 
and at the meeting. 

Chairman Davidson, in reporting the action of the rail- 
road, explained that what the railroad granted was the 
rate approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a proper re-consignment charge of such shipments 
from and to such points. The club received the report 
favorably. On the suggestion of Harry Hollowell, of 
H. A. Hollowell & Co., that the river and rail committee 
take up the matter again with the railroad’s officials and 
try to secure the elimination of the re-consignment charge 
from all shipments to which the through rate does not 
apply, discussion of the matter rested for the evening. 
Inquiry, however, developed that some of the local lum- 
bermen are as smart at figuring as the experts of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and were quick to ascertain that 
they could make the railroad stand part of the extra $5 
by moving the shipment through the Cincinnati switching 
district. 

Under the new constitution the old ‘‘Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati’’ is superseded by the new organiza- 
tion of the same name, the difference being that while 
the old club was incorporated for profit, with a eapitaliza- 
tion of $5,000, divided into fifty shares of $10 each, of 
which forty-four shares are outstanding, the new organi- 
zation is not for profit. It therefore becomes necessary 
to dissolve the old organization, and for that purpose 
there will be a meeting of the stockholders of the old 
club at the time of the next meeting of the new club, on 
March 6. 

The following committee was named to act as incorpo- 
rators of the new organization: William H. Duhlmeier, 
president of the club; O. P. Stratemeyer, secretary and 
J. S. Zeller, R. E. Gilbert and C. C. Hagemeyer. The 
articles of incorporation for the new club have been 
prepared and forwarded to Columbus for approval by the 
secretary of state. 

The committee on rates and classification of forest 
products, which submitted its report of answers to the 
questions propounded by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the January meeting and had it approved, re- 
ported that the report had been printed and forwarded 
to Washington and filed with the commission. 





BOSTONIANS ELECT OFFICERS AND BANQUET 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8.—At the annual business meet- 
ing and banquet of the Lumber Trade Club of Boston, 
held at the Quincy House here tonight, the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

President—D. A. Lucey, of Curtis & Pope Lumber Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Vice President—-M. E. Philbrick, John M. Wood Company, 
Cambridge. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. L, Barney, Pope Lumber Company, 
Soston. 

Executive Committee—J. E. Downes, of Downes Lumber 
Company, Boston; George Toucey, of Holt & Burbee Com- 
pany, Boston; Herbert F. Kelley, of Dix Lumber Company, 
Cambridge. 

The business meeting was called at 6 o’clock. Wil- 
liam J. Barry, of the Buttrick Lumber Company, of 
Waltham, retiring president, was in the chair. In a 
short speech, President Barry expressed his regret at 
having no longer the pleasure of serving the club as 
its presiding officer but congratulated the members of 
the organization on their new choice of officers for the 
coming year. He was loudly applauded as he stepped 
from the chairman’s position. 

The only other change in the board of officers was 
the election of Mr. Philbrick to the position previ- 
ously held by the retiring vice president, George 


Toucey, who becomes a member of the executive com- 
mittee. There was no formal speaking. Fifty mem- 
bers were present. Brief reports were read by the 
chairman of the executive committee and by the sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Barney, the secretary-treasurer, 
said in his report to the members that the organiza- 
tion’s finances were in excellent condition and that 
two members had dropped out during the last year. 
There was no increase in membership. Thirty-six 
lumber firms in Boston are represented in the club. 

The organization adopted a resolution unanimously 
endorsing the candidacy of John M. Woods, president 
of John M. Woods & Co., Cambridge, for president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Following the business meeting the members went 
to the Quincy House banquet hall, where dinner was 
served at 7 o’clock. Entertainment from the local 
theaters was a feature of the dinner. No speeches 
were made. There were no invited guests. 





LA SALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 

The annual meeting and banquet of the LaSalle County 
Lumbermen’s Club will be held in Ottawa, IIl., Friday 
evening, March 3, at the new Clifton Hotel. Secretary 
A. C. Bradish advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that no 
program for the evening’s work has been formulated as 
yet. Preparations are under way, however, for an eve- 
ning of entertainment and profit that will doubtless as- 
sure a big attendance. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS ELECT 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting here today 
and elected officers as follows: 

President—J. A. Byerly, of the Silver Lake Railway & 
Timber Company. 

Vice president—J. S. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Timber 
& Logging Company. 

Secretary—H. Kirk, of the Nehalem Timber & Logging 
Company. 

Treasurer—J. S. Bradley, of the Bradley Logging Com- 
pany. 

All the camps are now down and it was said that on 
account of the heavy snow it will be at least two weeks 
before operations can be resumed by any in the district, 
except possibly a couple that are down the river near 
the ocean where the weather is milder. 

The demand for saw logs, fir, spruce and cedar is 
strong, the members present reported, and prices have 
advanced so that fir is now on a basis of $7 and $10, 
with spruce at $11 and up and cedar at $12. 

The Columbia River Log Sealing & Grading Bureau 
held its annual meeting here yesterday and. elected 
officers as follows: 

President—J. S. O’Gorman. 

Vice president—H, Kirk. ; 

Secretary—Watson Eastman, of the Western ‘ Cooperage 
Company. 

Treasurer——J. S. Bradley. 
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BOX MAKERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


The closing sessions of the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
which was held last week at the Auditorium Hotel, were 
marked by a discussion of very important work relative 
to the activities of that organization. One of the re- 
sults of this year’s annual was a decision to have a 
trade extension committee, discussion leading up to the 
decision for such an appointment being very general 
with the members. Some of those who took part in 
that discussion were: FF. Klapproth, D. L. Goodwillie, 
Kk. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; F. S.. Knapp, of Omaha; T. 
Montgomery, of Buffalo; and W. B. Morgan, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark. In connection with the discussion of trade 
extension F. C. Gifford, secretury-manager, read a very 
important statement relative to work that is being ac- 
complished by the association, having to do with much 
statistical data and a resume of what is being accom- 
plished in promoting the interests of the wooden box. 

Resolutions were passed urging the association to seek 
at Washington a larger appropriation for experimental 
work at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
which have to do with the wooden box industry and also 
favoring a larger merchant marine, the repeal of the 
LaFollette bill and going on record as in favor of a 
larger army and navy sufficient in strength to defend 
the growing merchant marine and America from attack. 

There was a discussion of the lumber situation as it 
exists today and also the utilization of waste. In con- 
nection with the subject of waste F. S. Knapp, of Omaha, 
told how his concern was able to dispose of sawdust by 
marketing it in fifty-pound sacks. Eastern members pres- 
ent said that they had also been following out the same 
custom and that having sawdust for sale in a convenient 
way had found favor with many using this waste. 

The following comprise the new board of directors: 

E. B. Varney, Fall River, Mass.; J. F. Masterson, New 
York; J. E. Duker, Baltimore, Md.; T.. J. Hightower, jr., 
Atlanta; H. W. Embry, Louisville, Ky.: T. Montgomery, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Bert Hanna, Detroit, Mich.; B. F. Masters, 
Chicago; J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo.; L. B. Anderson, Mem- 
vhis, Tenn.; C. F. Yegge, Chicago: F. §&. Knapp, Omaha, 
Neb.: D. L. Goodwillie. Chicago; R. S. Kellogg, Chicago ; 
and E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

The meeting this year proved one of the best held by 
the association, and nine new members were added to 
the organization, 
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PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


Innovation Features Event, Also an Inter- 
esting War Lecture 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 7—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia was 
held last Thursday night in Griffith Hall, on the next 
floor to the exchange rooms. A decided innovation was 
the seating of the members at tables, it having been the 
custom to serve a very excellent luncheon, but in buffet 
style. Every one present seemed very well pleased with 
the change, and also with the luncheon, and when a vote 
was taken as to whether future meetings should be held 
in the afternoon or evening, the latter won handily. The 
vote on whether a supper should be served was very 
much in the affirmative, and the vote on whether it should 
be served in the hall or at a hotel was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the hall. 

There were about sixty persons present, and practically 
all stayed to the meeting, which was called to order by 
President Charles M. Chestnut. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the committee on 
railroads and transportation, reported that the committee 
had written to congressmen for their support of the bill 
eliminating compulsory pilotage on barges, and was still 
gathering information on the subject of the collection of 
long overdue undercharges for freight. M. G. Wright, 
of the Henrico Lumber Company, spoke on the antipilot- 
age bill, and suggested that firms and individuals as well 
as organizations write to John W. Alexander, chairman 
of the merchant marine and fisheries committee, as it was 
promised that all such would be included in the commit- 
tee’s report to Congress. He said that with tolls off 
through the work of the Government, pilotage off and 
deeper water, so that barges could carry more freight, 
there would be a reduction in barge freights that would 
be felt in the price of lumber. 

he main speaker of the evening was Michial Dorizas, 
the Greek strong man of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who gave an extremely interesting lecture on ‘‘The 
Balkans.’’ Leading his hearers through the former wars, 
he skipped political subterfuges, and gave a clear exposi- 
tion of the causes of the present war—none of them phil- 
anthropic. Many of the members took advantage of his 
offer to answer questions, and the interest was keen. 
PREPARE FOR LUMBER BOOSTING CAMPAIGN 

Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The meeting of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange this week will be given largely to the 
problem of boosting lumber. Buffalo, it is recognized, is 
not yet taking the lead in this matter, but is quite ready 
to take it up now and its lumber dealers plan to see what 
ean be done to meet the operations of the substitute 
men. The fact that substitutes are being advertised ex- 
tensively is well understood and the lumbermen are pre- 
pared to spend some money in that way also. Dealers in 
some lumber centers have appropriated large amounts for 
advertising and publicity generally and the Buffalo lum- 
bermen will no doubt follow their example when the time 
seems ripe. 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE RECOMMENDS BETTER 
MAIL FACILITIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—The board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange held an executive meeting in 
the rooms of the exchange last Tuesday afternoon. The 
matter of entertainments for the members of the ex 
change was discussed. It was informally suggested that 
there be noonday lucheons given every three or fom 
weeks at some of the local clubs and that a speaker 
of prominence give a talk. Nothing was decided on at 
the meeting, however. 

Three concerns were admitted to membership. They 
were the Van Cleave Lumber Company, to Division C; 
the Cornelius Lumber Company, and the Lasswell Lum- 
ber Company, to Division B. 

A permanent entertainment committee was named. 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh was named as chairman, and the 
others were Stephen J. Gavin and Hans Wachsmuth. 
The board also went on record as favoring the proposed 
$6,000,000 appropriation by Congress for a new post 
office building at Chicago. The resolutions of the 
board will be sent to the directors of the Lumber Ex- 
change of Chicago, to be used by the latter organization 
in any way desired. Besides showing their good will 
toward the Chicago lumbermen, the St. Louis manufac- 
turers and dealers take the position that the present 
inadequate postal facilities at Chicago have hindered the 
handling not only of local but also of through mail. 

PREPARING FOR EXCHANGE ANNUAL 

BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 8.—This city will be the Mecea 
for builders all over the United States during the week 
which begins with February 20, for two days later the 
fifth annual convention of the National Association of 
3uilders’ Exchanges will open here. Preparations are 
now in progress for the big gathering. Some five hun- 
dred delegates, among them many of the most prominent 
builders in the country, are expected. Headquarters will 
be at the Emerson Hotel, and rooms in this hostelry and 
others have already been engaged for scores of the visit- 
ors. The convention will spend its time in work, discus- 
sing and acting on many of the problems of vital im- 
portance not only to builders, but to architects and owners 
of structures. Adequate arrangements for diversions will 
also be made, however, the entertainment program includ- 
ing an oyster roast of the genuine Maryland kind, and a 
theater party at Albaugh’s. The performers will be 
members of the Baltimore Builders’ Exchange, and they 
are expected to cause surprise by their talent as fun- 


makers and players. The arrangements for the conven- 
tion are in the hands of the local exchange, of which I. 
Herbert Scates is secretary, with the codperation of the 
National officers. 





DECIDES NOT TO ACT ON COMPLAINT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 9.—In response to a letter sent 
to every retail lumberman in St. Louis by the Lathers’ 
Union, complaining about the use of kiln dried lath and 
stating that kiln dried laths were hard to nail and did 
not give satisfaction, and that the union would refuse 
to use them after May 1, a special committee of three 
from Division A—the retail yellow pine yards—of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, to which the protest was re- 
ferred, held two meetings. At the first meeting nothing 
was done and more time was asked for. At the second 
meeting, held last Thursday, the committee decided it 
would not take any action, but would leave the matter 
to the contracting plasterers, who always purchased the 
lath and that it was not a matter for the lumbermen 
to decide. 

George L. Walters, secretary and treasurer of the 
Mound City Lumber Company and chairman of the 
special committee, in speaking of the complaint said: 

The complaint really was directed against some lath made 
from longleaf pine and kiln dried until it was ‘cooked.’ 
In lath which have been baked this way the rosin becomes 
so hard that the lath split and will not hold the nails. 
Lathers are paid by the job, not according to the time they 
work. Therefore, anything that hinders them cuts down the 
earnings per hour. ; 

The kiln dried longleaf lath, such as are complained of 
by the lathers, sell for a little less than the air dried lath. 
The contracting plasterer frequently has to do some close 
figuring on a job in order to make any profit. Therefore he 
frequently buys the kiln dried product. 

Another economy made possible by the kiln dried lath is 
on freight expenses. The heat to which the lath are sub- 
jected removes so much moisture that the weight is much 
less than before the process, hence the smaller expense of 
moving it from the mill to the distributing center. a 

The shortleaf lath, which are air dried, cost from 5 to 
10 percent more than the kiln dried, and I believe that most 
of the yards would prefer to sell the higher priced lath. 
Lut if the contracting plasterers want the cheaper kind we 
will have to furnish it. The plasterers have not complained 
and we decided that the matter lies between them and the 
lathers. 
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FIFTY YEARS A LUMBERMAN 


California Man Has Been an Important Fac- 
tor in the Industry and Community 








San Disco, Cau., Jan. 29.—Just fifty years ago Philip 
Morse, manager of the San Diego Lumber Company, 
made his initial bow in the lumber business, and, with 
but brief intermissions he has keen connected with it 
ever since. 

Mr. Morse was born and educated in Maine, but came 
to California at the age of twenty, and in 1866 entered 





PHILIP MORSE, SAN DIEGO, CAL. ; 
For Fifty Years a Lumberman. 


the employ of Glidden & Colman, of San Francisco, lum- 
ber dealers, with whom he remained until March, 1869, 
when he came to San Diego to take charge of the lumber 
yard of McDonald, Gale & Company. 

For a time he served as assistant cashier of the Com- 
mercial Bank of San Diego, and in 1879 he entered into 
a copartnership with Jacob Gruendike for the purpose 
of manufacturing lumber in Cochise County, Ariz. Re- 
turning to San Diego in 1883 he, in May of the follow- 
ing year, organized the San Diego Lumber Company, 
of which he has since been manager. 

During his active eareer in the lumber field he has 
found time to serve the city as treasurer and as pres- 
ident of the board of education. For three successive 
terms he was president of the chamber of commerce, 
and for many years was president of the board of 
library trustees, and has also served as a trustee of the 
San Diego State Normal School. 

President William McKinley was in office when Mr. 
Morse was named as the consular representative of 
Bolivia in this city, and he still holds that position. He 
was also one of the organizers of the Southern Trust & 
Savings Bank, and has been its vice president since it 
began business. 

Mr. Morse has more than a local reputation as a poet, 
and many of his verses have appeared in print. 


HISTORY OF TIMBER BONDS 


Fentress Hill, of Lyon, Gary & Co., Chicago, 
Tells a Concise Story 


Timber bonds reached the height of their popularit: 
in 1912. Their reputation had been justly earned }b: 
a clean record, a generous rate of interest, and 4 
steady advance in timber prices. The optimism whic! 
then prevailed regarding timber and timber securitic 
had been fostered by the propaganda of the Foresi 
Service extending over previous years, purporting to 
prove the rapid exhaustion of our timber resources ani 
the concentration of the remaining supply in the hands 
of a few large timber owners. The imminence of these 
supposed dangers seemed to be emphasized by the 
Government’s action in throwing vast areas of its 
lands into forest reserves. No eriticism is intended 
here, either of the propaganda or of the Government's 
action. The facts are cited merely to describe the con- 
ditions which brought many investors to a state of 
mind in which they were ready to purchase, more or 
less indiscriminately, anything that bore the name 
‘*timber bond.’’ ‘ 

Early timber issues, for the most part, were origin- 
ated by banking institutions which numbered experi- 
enced lumbermen among their officers or directors. 
Through them, special knowledge was brought to bear 
which proved a safeguard, not only to the purchasers 
of the bonds, but to the borrowers themselves. The 
success of these loans established the groundwork upon 
which the demand for timber bonds was built. 

The ease with which the bonds had been sold in 
the immediately preceding years, resulted in keen com- 
petition for the purchase of new issues. Investment 
bankers who had hitherto confined their activities to 
other lines took up timber bonds and new houses were 
organized to specialize in them. Valuations of timber 
were raised to a point which the more experienced 
bankers considered speculative and some of them with- 
drew from the buying competition. The higher valua- 
tions led to a general expansion of credit; an increased 
volume of timber securities was distributed broadeast. 
Then followed the general depression of business in 
1913, combined with a particularly acute depression of 
the lumber industry, and timber bonds were subjected 
to a severe test. The groundwork which had been 
done along conservative lines remained intact; the 
superstructures in many instances were not equal to 
the test, and by the latter part of 1913 timber bonds 
as a class were viewed with more or less suspicion. 

This part of the history of timber bonds is not 
peculiar to it. Farm’ loans which are now regarded as 
standard investments, have passed through the same 
experience, public utility bonds have had their turn, 
while the history of railroad bonds from its beginning 
to the present time affords numerous examples, not 
only of widespread default but of misrepresentation 
and mismanagement as well, resulting in heavy losses 
to the bondhodlers. But notwithstanding this fact, 
the investing public does not view all railroad bonds 
with suspicion but endeavors to discriminate between 
the good and the bad. It seems reasonable to hope 
that there should be the same discrimination hereafter 
in the case of timber bonds. 

There is ample proof of the soundness of the great 
majority of timber bond issues and of the stability of 
timber values, even in times of unusual stress. Cer- 
tainly none of our principal industries has suffered 
a more acute and protracted paralysis than that from 
which the lumber industry is just recovering. And yet 
there has been no general demoralization in timber 
values. Some holders have been forced to sell, but 
rarely at less than cost prices, although at consider- 
ably less than the asking prices of a few years ago. 
It argues well for the marketability of timber lands 
that in conditions which more nearly approached a 
timber panic than any this country has ever seen, 
new capital could be found for investment in timber 
whenever prices declined to the conservative values 
of a few years ago. 

One feature of timber bond issues is generally 
misunderstood. The risk from fire has been urged 
against this form of investment, only, however, by 
those who are unfamiliar with the subject. So far as 
the writer is aware, no timber bond issue has ever 
defaulted in the payment either of principal or in- 
terest as a result of damage by fire. In certain re- 
stricted areas only does fire actually consume living 
timber; as a rule it only kills and if the timber can 
be readily removed and sawed the loss is small. But 
the establishment of fire patrols codperating in many 
instances with the Forest Service has reduced the fire 
risk to a minimum. 

Every class of bonds can claim certain advantages 
and can be charged with certain defects. In behalf 
of timber bonds, but not in disparagement of bonds 
of other classes, the following may be said: They are 
secured by real, tangible, visible property, tne amount 
and value of which may be ascertained with reason- 
able accuracy. Their security, being principally tim- 
ber, is a staple raw product which is rarely subject to 
depreciation in quality or to destruction. Its value is 
not subject to the consequences of adverse legislation, 
burdensome regulation or to the contingencies arising 
from the expiration of franchises, but is inherent in 
the timber itself and is largely independent of the 
other fortunes of the borrower and cannot easily be 
dissipated. Its salability, even in times of severe de 
pression, has been demonstrated and its market is not 
restricted to any one community, but is country-wide. 

These considerations are becoming better known, 
and within the last few months there has been a 
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decided change in sentiment regarding timber bonds. 
Dealers who less than a year ago were doubtful if the 
market would ever. return are now anxious to partici- 
pate in new timber bond underwritings. Many issues 
which have successfully weathered the storm are sell- 
ing on as good or a better basis than ever before. 

From the investor’s standpoint there can be no doubt 
that this class of bonds should be regarded with more 
confidence that at any other time in its history. The 
stress of the last few years has developed its weaknesses, 
against which precautions should be taken in future. 
It is hoped that the day of exploitation and of indis- 
criminate buying has passed, and that new issues will 
be safeguarded “by knowledge born of experience— 
Krom the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 
29, 1916. 


WASTE TURNED INTO PROFIT 


How the Germans Utilize Factory Refuse — 
Sawdust Variously Valuable 





Foreign books on subjects connected with the lum- 
ber industry often contain a considerable amount of 
matter which is not practical for application to con- 
ditions in the United States. There comes to hand, 
however, an English book which is a translation from 
a German author which is undoubtedly of greater 
value than any book upon the same subject which 
could be produced by an American writer. It is a 
second revised English translation of Ernst Hub- 
bard’s second edition, also revised and enlarged, of 
a German treatise on ‘‘The Utilization of Wood 
Waste.’’ 

This book will be a mine of information for any- 
one interested in this broad and at the present time 
practically interesting subject. The first chapter is 
devoted to general remarks on the utilization of saw- 
dust and it is very surprising to note the extremely 
varied uses which are here cataloged. The second 
chapter takes up in an extremely exhaustive way the 
employment of sawdust as fuel either with or without 
the simultaneous recovery of charcoal and other dis- 
tillation products. It is copiously illustrated with cuts 
of furnaces for the burning of sawdust, mechanisms 
for gas producer operation and furnaces and stills 
for the recovery of wood tar and for other products. 

The manufacture of oxalic acid from sawdust is a 
comparatively simple process with a number of minor 
variations, ali of which are here fully described. The 
manufacture of true or ethyl alcohol is then taken up 
and a number of foreign processes are described, prob- 
ably none of which, however, have reached the point 
of efficiency which has already been developed by 
patent processes originating in the United States and 
successfully operated in one or two large plants. The 
same chapter describes an interesting method of pro- 
ducing certain organic dyestuffs for dyeing lilac to 
brown. This should receive careful consideration in 
the United States at the present time, owing to the 
extreme scarcity of coal tar dyes. Here is a method 
of producing particularly fast dyes from the sawdust 
of such woods as oak, beech, cherry, chestnut etc. 
It is claimed for this new process that it will produce 
dyeing materials by a simple method and at a low 
cost. 

The manufacture of artificial wood and other plastic 
materials from sawdust has been commercially de- 
veloped to a considerable degree abroad and the tech- 
nique of these processes is here fully described. 

A very interesting although perhaps not very prac- 
tical chapter deals with the employment of sawdust 
~ explosives and gunpowder, giving a large num- 
ber of formulae. The manufacture of briquettes from 
sawdust is briefly but practically treated. The book 
then takes up the practice of adding suwdust to bricks, 
tile, mortar ete., for certain purposes. It is stated, 
for’ example, that the porous clay bottles which are 
used in Arabia and in Spain for cooling water were 
made by the addition of very fine sawdust to the 
clay upon the potter’s wheel. In the baking the saw- 
dust burns out, leaving a multitude of minute pores, 
and the oozing of the water through these small pores 
and its evaporation upon the exterior of the bottle 
keep the contents cool. Porous plates are manufac- 
tured in a similar way for the drying of substances 
containing much water as, for example, the drying of 
starch in its manufacture. It is stated that the mod- 
ern method of mixing clay and sawdust in the con- 
struction of porous building brick or tile dates back 
to days of ancient Rome. This writer states that. the 
addition of sawdust to wall plaster is efficient in pre- 
venting cracking. The mixing of sawdust with plaster 
of paris, ground cork ete. for application as a thick 
layer to steam pipes to form a non-conducting cover- 
ig is here described. 

“While, as may be seen from the above, this book 
_ largely devoted to the utilization of sawdust, the 
larger waste materials of lumber manufacture are 
also considered. The manutacture of excelsior, for 
example, is described, together with illustrations of 
a number of different types of foreign excelsior ma- 
chines. 

It is, of course, obvious that many of the processes 
described in this book are not yet practical for in- 
troduction in this country but nevertheless it is a mine 
of unusual information which is well worthy of very 
careful study. The price of the book in America has 
been fixed at $2 and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be able to supply it prepaid at that price. 


ORDINANCE STOPS BUILDING 


Two South Boston Organizations to Protest 
Against Ban on Wood 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7——A mass meeting is being 
arranged by the South Boston Citizens’ Association and 
the South Boston Trade Association to protest the new 
fire hazard ordinance which prohibits the erection of 
wooden three-apartment houses in South Boston. The 
further development of this important district of Bos- 
ton, which is largely residential, is at a standstill as a 
result of the extension of the fire limits put through the 
Boston city council at the behest of insurance interests. 

President M. J. O’Leary, of the South Boston Citi- 
zens’ Association, has appointed a committee of ten 
prominent residents of the Peninsula district, and Presi- 
dent John J. Toomey, of the South Boston Trade Asso- 
ciation, heads a similar committee from his organiza- 
tion, which conferred recently on the matter. State 
Senator Daniel F. Chapman and eight representatives 
from South Boston attended the conference and have or- 
ganized a committee to aid the movement. Senator 
Chapman is chairman of the committee and Representa- 
tive Edward G. Morris is clerk. It was unanimously 
agreed at the conference that building is at a standstill 
in South Boston as a result of the unfair ordinance put 
through by the insurance people including South Boston 
in the ‘‘fire hazard zone.’’ The speakers said that South 
Boston has plenty of land for building, that tenants are 
anxious to secure quarters, but the restriction passed 
against wood is preventing an enormous amount of new 
construction. On the other hand, it was charged, Dor- 
chester, which is a suburb of practically the same charac- 
ter as South Boston, is experiencing a tremendous build- 
ing boom because the insurance interests are giving that 
district a lower insurance rate than South Boston and the 
city officials did not include it in their extension of the 
building limits. . Building Commissioner O’Hearn, who 
has done a great deal to restrict the use of wood in some 
sections of the city, lives in Dorchester, is a professional 
builder, and is reputed to have made a fortune building 
wooden three-apartment houses in that district. 

The mass meeting, plans for which now are being 
made, is planned to bring the facts in a forceful manner 
before the members of the city council and the legis- 
lature. 





WOOD NOT CAUSE OF THESE FIRES 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 7—Toledo during the last week 
has experienced two great fires and it is a notable fact 
that the fires were not caused through the use of wood, as 
the buildings involved were largely of brick. The first 
fire was that of the Craig Oil Company’s refinery, where 
$45,000 worth of damage was done. Friday fire wiped 
out the Rupp & Bowman Company store, a drug house, 
and drugs of value were destroyed. The Franklin Print- 
ing & Engraving Company, the Swigart Optical Com- 
pany, and others occupying the burned buildings were 
heavy losers. The entire loss will be more than $100,000. 
The buildings were of brick construction. 





TO HOLD PUBLIC HEARINGS AS TO HEIGHT OF 
BUILDINGS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The special commission that 
is to consider the adv isability of reéstablishing the limits 
within which buildings may be erected to a height of 
125 feet has voted to hold a series of public hearings to 
obtain the opinions of real estate men, property owners 
and citizens generally. The commission is empowered 
under act of the last legislature to revise the boundaries. 
It consists of Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn, 
Fire Commissioner Grady, and Ralph A. Cram, an archi- 
tect and chairman of the city planning board. 





FRIENDS OF WOOD WIN 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 7—Lumber people in this section 
are congratulating the voters of Galveston for giving 
their hearty endorsement of wood structures as indi- 
cated by the result of the recent bond election and vote 
on charter amendments. Fifteen amendments to the city 
charter were submitted to the people for their approval. 
Fourteen were carried by overwhelming majorities. The 
fifteenth amendment was defeated by a substantial vote. 
This amendment, if carried, would have prohibited the 
erection outside of the. Galveston seawall of any struc- 
ture composed in whole or in part of wood or material 
that will float. 

The fight against wooden structures and for the amend- 
ment was carried on by the opponents of wooden struc- 
tures with the greatest energies, the newspapers having 
waged a particularly bitter war urging the people to 
vote in favor of the amendment. It was opposed chiefly 
by one of the proprietors of a bathing resort whose strue- 
ture was destroyed by the Galveston storm. 





WILL NOT HEAR ARGUMENTS FOR SHINGLES 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 8.—Several members of the Port- 
land Carpenters’ & Contractors’ Association and other 
prominent builders were refused a hearing last Friday 
night by the municipal ordinance committee when they 
asked permission to present their views on the question 
of prohibiting the use of wooden shingles for roofing 
dwelling houses in the suburbs of this chief Maine city. 
A public hearing was being held on a proposed amend- 
ment to the building ordinances, and the opponents of the 
proposed greater restriction of the use of wooden shingles 


supposed that as citizens paying taxes they had a right 
to present their ideas to their paid public servants. 

The members of the ordinance committee ruled that 
they would hear only those who wanted to discuss a 
proposed amendment to the building ordinances which 
would require that garages and stables shall be at least 
300 feet away from all churches, schools and public 
halls. Much opposition developed at the hearing. Build- 
ing Inspector James A. O’Rourke, Abraham Goodside 
and Murray 8S. Folkins led the opposition. The only 
proponent of the measure was a physician, Dr. C. O. Files. 
The opponents said that 75 feet, as at present required, 
is just as effective as 300 feet would be, and further- 
more is not a hardship for real estate owners. 


STEEL PRICES HALT CAR BUILDING 


Advances Greater Than Those on Lumber— 
Railroads Withhold Orders 


Though lacking absolute confirmation, it is the gen- 
eral opinion in trade circles that the railroads are 
halting in the placement of car orders on account of 
the high price of steel. What could be learned from 
car manufacturers has led to the opinion that the car 
makers themselves believe that their lack of present 
inquiries is due to the present price condition of steel 
rather than any advances that have been made in prices 
of lumber. Several of the railroads which previous to 
to the first of the year sent out inquiries have with- 
drawn them, leaving the lumber trade in a sort of a 
haze as to what is exactly back of these withdrawals. 
An official of one of the leading car manufacturing 
companies declared during the week that there was 
probably some basis for the belief that the railroads 
are holding back on account of high prices of steel, 
and he added that the higher prices of lumber might 
also have something to do with the situation. It is 
pointed out by a lumberman that the advance in prices 
of steel has been so far out of proportion to any 
advance in lumber that goes into cars that it is hardly 
possible the price of lumber is in any large measure 
checking the construction of new cars. 

He reported that the Union Pacific is holding up its 
orders’ for 1,500 box cars, 500-stock ears, 2,000 refrig- 
erator cars and also that the Lehigh Valley is holding 
up an order for 500 cars out of 1,500 cars that it pro- 
posed to have built. It is said that steel orders placed 
right now for new railway equipment can not possibly 
be delivered before next August and perhaps later in 
the fall. Despite this condition one of the car com- 
pany officials is authority for the statement that he 
believes the steel situation will become better before 
it gets worse, on account of war orders not playing the 
part in the steel market that such orders did a few 
weeks ago. In other words, the steel manufacturers are 
today giving more attention to domestic orders than 
to foreign war orders. There is a well substantiated 
report that the car companies have urged the railroads 
to go on with some of their construction plans and 
permit lumber to be used in place of steel underframes 
and sills. Despite this urging of the car manufacturing 
companies it is apparent that the railroads are holding 
aloof from placing as many orders as were expected 
and are likely to cling to the steel underframes and 
sills at least for a while longer until there is a better 
barometer of the steel situation. 

The opinion is held among some lumbermen that the 
steel situation will not become better so long as the 
European conflict is on and that the railroad com- 
panies, if they expect to keep their equipment sufii- 
ciently complete to meet traffic conditions, will have 
to accept freight cars that have in the construction 
more wood than has gone into cars within the last few 
months. Although no exact figures have been pre- 
sented, it is stated that a freight car costs $200 more 
than it would have cost a year ago, on account of the 
high price of steel. The increased cost of the car has 
been slightly due to advances in lumber but it is not 
generally believed that present lumber prices have 
anything to do with the halt in car orders. 








ISSUES COLONIAL ARCHITECTURAL 
MONOGRAPH 


‘*Houses of the Middle and Southern Colonies’’ is 
the subject of the latest white pine series of Architec- 
tural Monographs issued by the White Pine Bureau at 
St. Paul, Minn. Like its predecessors in the series this 
monograph is so arranged in typography and illustra- 
tions as to make a distinct appeal to its recipients. The 
principal article in this issue is ‘‘The Colonial Renais- 
sance’’ by Frank E. Wallis, who is noted in architec- 
tural research as well as for his accomplishments in the 
practice of architecture. 

The retail dealer section contains an interesting article 
outlining the campaign of white pine advertising which 
the bureau will handle during 1916, and an illustrated 
article descriptive of the oldest three houses in the United 
States. There is also an article by James M. Dunlap, of 
the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company on ‘‘ Advertising 
and Its Relation to the New Conditions in the Lumber 
Industry.’’ 

The white pine house illustrations include the Mt. Ver- 
non mansion, Fairfax County, Virginia, the home of 
George Washington; the Mary Washington house at 
Fredericksburg, Va.; the Wye House, Talbot County, 
Maryland, built about 1780, and many others. 

This issue also contains the program for an architec- 
tural competition for a design of a suburban house, in- 
cluding a garage for one car, to cost $10,000. On this 
contest $1,500 in prizes will be allotted for the four lead- 
ing designs submitted, the first prize being $750. 
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REHABILITATED HOO-HOO WELCOMED IN THE EAST 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 7.—A meeting of the older 
members of the Hoo-Hoo, which began with a dinner, 
was held at the Lafayette Hotel last Thursday night. 
It was called by C. H. Stanton, one of the steadfast 
friends of the order, and was conducted by J. B. Wall, 
who presented Supreme Scrivenoter and past Snark E. D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis. Mr. Tennant spoke at some 
length of the desirability of rebuilding the order and 
putting it on a firm basis. Much of its history was 
detailed, but the point most dwelt upon was that there 
were now wealthy lumbermen in St. Louis, whose time 
was very valuable, now giving a large amount of that 
time to the work of rehabilitating Hoo-Hoo. This 
work, he said, had already progressed so far that much 
of the debt incurred by irregularities has already 
been wiped out, so that it is safe to claim that the 
slate would be clean in a comparatively short time. 

Charles Kammer, of New York, Supreme Jabberwock, 
spoke of Hoo-Hoo as going ahead again, and he exer- 
cised his official authority by appointing C. H. Stanton 
Vieegerent of this district for the year, none having 
been appointed last fall. He invited the Buffalo mem- 
bers to the New York City headquarters of the order 
and urged them to go to the next annual meeting at 
Memphis and to help bring back the annual meeting of 
1917 for New York. 

A number of local members spoke on invitation. -C. W. 
Betts, who confessed that his old interest in the order 
was pretty nearly gone, asked Mr. Tennant to state 
what advantage it was or could be made to be to the 
Buffalo lumbermen. The reply was a statement of what 
it had done for the lumber industry in the Southwest. 
Kansas City, with no lumber organization outside of it, 
was falling into line by means of the order. There was 
a fraternal feeling to be derived from the meetings 
that was needed by every business man. It brought 
people together and smoothed out dislikes. 

Mr. Tennant had spoken of a beneficiary clause to 
be added to the membership, amounting to $100. Mr. 
Betts said it was of small account, but Mr. Tennant 
replied that an arrangement was in progress by which 
in a comparatively short time the amount would ke 
increased to $1,000. 

Fred T. Peitch, of Cleveland, a former Buffalo lum- 


berman, spoke more especially of what the lumbermen 
of his city were doing in the line of general advertising 
and resisting the encroachments of the sellers of lum- 
ber substitutes. A very large sum had been raised and 
more was to be had. He felt that much money must be 
spent in order to hold the lead in the building industry. 

W. A. Perrin, of the hardwood firm of Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, spoke of the Buffalo lumbermen as 
exceptionally courteous and obliging to a competitor. 
The members of his firm had been employees of an old- 
established firm and were not at all well known, yet 
they were received into full fellowship at once. He felt 
that the fraternal feeling was already decidedly good. 

Hugh McLean, of North Tonawanda, spoke with pride 
of the fact that he was one of the first 999 members. 
He wanted to see Hoo-Hoo put on its feet again. Tona- 
wanda would help, he pledged. 

[. N. Stewart, who was made city treasurer under the 
new charter, said he did not quite feel as if he was a 
lumberman, but the meeting refused to acept the senti- 
ment. Mr. Stewart has been in the trade too long for 
any estrangement now. 

Tt appears to have been left to John A. Murphy to 
say the word that gave the hesitating members the 
proper cue and to set them to thinking on new lines. 
His short address was in appreciation of fraternal 
organizations, giving their uses and their needs, not 
forgetting to remind the old members that the junior 
members of the trade needed it much more than they 
did. The idea was received with much approval by the 
meeting, which had hardly been thinking along those 
lines. It is a fact that the older members of the 
Buffalo trade are proverbially a unit when there is 
anything to be done. They have shown this strength 
again and again, but they have not initiated the younger 
members into their ways to any great extent. 

A. W. Kreinheder said that there was no dissension 
among the Buffalo lumbermen. He did not believe that 
there was another place in the United States where 
the trade was on a more friendly basis. He spoke of 
the Canadian trade also and said that Hoo-Hoo ought 
not to be allowed to go down. 

S. R. Anderson, of Toronto, not a member of the 
order, said that he felt that the interest could be re- 


vived in his city and he was willing to join if th. 
matter was taken up there. 

The proceedings were interspersed with music by ty 
specialists and at the close on motion of Mr. Krei: 
heder the following organization committee was chosen 
C. H. Stanton, J. B. Wall, John A. Murphy, Hugh M, 
Lean, of North Tonawanda, and Henry Adema, with 
promise that the members would assist in every possib|: 
way. 





TO GO INTO ‘‘READY-CUT’’ HOUSE BUSINESS 


LEwWIStoN, Me., Feb. 8i—Frank W. Winter, of th 
Union Box Company, of Auburn, Me., with others, 
organizing a new ‘‘ready-cut house’’ industry for this 
city. A factory is to be erected where building lumbe: 
will be manufactured and sold with each piece so marked 
that it is claimed even an unskilled amateur could erect 
a home himself, and have no waste lumber or cutting to 
do at the house site. The new industry is to be on 
ganized along similar lines to the ready-cut house plants 
in the West, which are claimed to be developing a very 
prosperous business. 





ATTEMPT AT ORGANIZATION GIVEN UP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—After three years’ attempt 
on the part of the International Shingle Weavers’ Union 
or as it has been known during that period, the Interna- 
tional Union of Timber Workers, to organize the sawmill 
and logging employees and bring them into the American 
Federation of Labor, the idea has been given up as a 
failure and they have gone back to the old name of the 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union. It has been 
found that the shingle weavers and the sawmill workers 
and woodsmen are a different class of men, and of dif- 
ferent interests. A few years ago the Shingle Weavers’ 
Union apparently held the upper hand and dictated, very 
much, to the manufacturer what his policy should be. 
During the last two years, largely through their own 
unreasonableness, the shingle weavers have brought 
about a change, and the organization has lost most of its 
influence. 


HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Proper Drying of Lumber at the Mill Before Shipment Urged by an Ohio 


SHIP THOROUGHLY DRIED LUMBER ONLY 
NORWALK, OHIO. 

Lumber, whatever it may be manufactured into, should 
be of uniform size and made in a workmanlike manner. 
If it is matched lumber the manufacturer should see to it 
that the matching is done properly and not think that 
the retailer or consumer does not know good or poor 
machining when he sees it. Also it is time that the 
manufacturers must know for their own benefit that 
they must ship dry lumber; first, for themselves, as the 
extra money in freight pays them well for the drying—in 
freight alone on a 30-cent rate there is a saving of $20 
or more to a car of dry over wet lumber. Then when wet 
is piled in the car for two or three weeks and arrives at 
its destination it is colored. Furthermore, almost all retail 
vards have sheds in which to pile the lumber, and they 
do not liave the room to give lumber to dry it after they 
have received it; that is, if it is not properly dried, it 
may be piled in a close pile and get musty and black if 
used before drying, if in siding, flooring or ceiling. I 
have seen where the tongue has dried clear of the groove 
and left an open space. Mr. Retailer has settled for the 
ear to the wholesaler but he always has a monument sub- 
ject to attack from manufacturers of some substitutes, 
and the consumer and the manufacturers of substitutes 
will take all their friends and neighbors around to see it 
or tell them about your monument. This is partly to my 
idea the reason for these letters—the reaction is begin- 
ning to be felt by the manufacturers. 

I do not think I should end without saying a few 
things about shingles. You will find lots of good shingles 
on the market and some poor ones. Did you ever see any 
that were worth paying the freight on that would not 
last ten years, providing the nail that held the shingles 
in place was good enough to hold the shingles there for 
that length of time? If not, it was the nail and not 
the shingle that gave way, and here comes Mr. Substitute 
with something that sometimes is not worth putting on 
the roof and that costs twice the money that a shingle 
does and sold—as they say—with a 10-year guarantee by 
some slick, well paid salesman who is selling for some 
company whose only rating is their name and a few 
papers in a rented desk in some rented office. For all of 
that sometimes a lumberman will take the agency and sell 
the goods, saying he is in the business to sell a man what 
he wants in place of being a salesman and selling a man 
goods that he is able to stand back of. Also, what 
he is in the business for is to sell lumber, shingles, lath, 
posts ete., and to see that they are in shape when he does 





Opportunities for Lumber Abroad 





sell them so that he can look on his business as a monu- 
ment to be proud of and a future advertisement for the 
extension of the lumber business. 
W. J. WALDIE, 
Local Manager, Robert Hixon Lumber Company. 





FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR IDEAS 


‘*‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts’’ is a question that is agitating the mind 
of practically every lumberman in the country 
whether manufacturer or distributer, and to 
give the trade the benefit of every available idea 
along this line the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is offering $50 cash in prizes for the best sug- 
gestions and ideas on ‘‘How to Promote the 
Sale of Forest Products.’’ At every meeting of 
lumbermen during this busy convention season 
one of the topics of discussion that have been 
uppermost in the minds of all and that have 
attracted the greatest attention has been that 
of trade extension. Leaders of the industry are 
engaged in the work of trade extension, and they 
will welcome every available idea that will 
assist them in this work. As an incentive to 
bring out latent ideas on this all important 
subject of promoting the sale of forest products 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 

cash. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 

each, $2.50 in cash. 


The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the - 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











Retailer — California Man Indicates 


CATER TO THE HOME BUILDER 
SAN FRANcIScO, CAL. 

The writer has traveled extensively through Europe 
and Asia and from his general experience he feels justi- 
fied in thinking that the greatest field for lumber is yet 
at home. The bungalow and the furniture it contains 
are and very likely will be for all time the best consum- 
ers of lumber all over the world. The iron and conerete 
structures apply to the special high class structures of 
the city or the special needs of the factory. In homes, 
America has developed some very interesting features, 
and I believe that catalogs published in French and 
Spanish, for instance, showing many types of American 
homes, both exteriors and interiors wherein lumber could 
be put to splendid use, would be one of the best ways 
to spread the style of the American home all’ over the 
world. All European architects study the French lan- 
guage as a matter of course; so French is the language 
to use in Europe and Spanish in South America. China 
and Japan may easily be reached with English catalogs 
although Chinese characters will help get to the point 
quicker for many a rich Chinaman. Shanghai has built 
in the last two years over 5,000 houses, American style. 
Lumber is everywhere the greatest seller for home build 
ers and this is the field upon which to concentrate all 
the influences available. 

Fireproofing is not now generally attempted. However, 
I do not see why some firms could not begin advertising 
that all their products are fireproofed. At the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition I saw some wonderful 
experiments tried out by the Guido-Blenis Fireproofing 
Company, Sharon Building, San Franeiseo. It received 
the job of fireproofing the exposition’s inflammable 
parts. Now, wherever this fireproofing is demonstrated 
the main objection to timber and lumber disappears, as 
it both preserves and fireproofs the wood. 

A contest involving the study and development of 
beautiful all wood bungalow types, double wall struc- 
tures, prizes to be awarded for the most successful de- 
signs, will also help create a stimulus for wooden con 
struction. 

The immediate establishment of offices in Paris, Brux 
elles and also in Germany for the submission of Amer 
ican style homes to the local architects or corporations 
which must rebuild war torn territories, and the proper 
arrangement of credits for large orders on six or ten 
years’ annual payments, even twenty years if need be, 
through responsible parties, would be a plausible move 
in the trade extension campaign. 

I think there will not be enough timber available to 
supply the demand which inevitably will arise with the 
end of the war. NATHAN Louis PAvVEs. 
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HIGH WATERS CAUSE TROUBLE IN SOUTH [ FINANCIAL | 


Danger Threatens Lumber Plants in Arkansas—Indiana Rivers Are Now Re- 
ceding — Lower Mississippi Under Control 





FLOOD SITUATION IS TROUBLESOME 


Sureveport, La., Feb. 6—The lumber industry is 
severely affected by the serious flood situation that is 
ciusing anxiety and alarm in the valleys of some of the 
rivers of this part of the country. Most of the trouble 
at present is in Arkansas, especially the southeastern por- 
tion, due to several breaks in Arkansas River levees, but 
hack waters from the Mississippi, the upper Red and the 
Ouachita and other streams are causing much apprehen- 
sion, and disastrous overflows in some sections are not at 
all improbable. There has been only slight trouble in the 
Louisiana-Texas lumber districts, but overflows in neigh- 
horing districts are bound to have effect upon the in- 
dustry generally, particularly by interrupting traffie and 
delaying shipments. Just how serious these effects will 
he nobody ean foretell. It will depend largely upon the 
extent of the floods. All possible efforts are being ex- 
erted along the Mississippi River, Ouachita, Red and other 
streams to prevent breaking of levees. 

Traffic is badly crippled. The Iron Mountain Railroad 
for several days has had part of its line out of commuis- 
sion, due to washouts and levee breaks along the Arkansas 
River. Water from breaks at Cummins, Ark., and other 
points has been running several feet deep over the Iron 
Mountain tracks at Varner, Ark., where a number of 
miles of track have been inundated, and the tracks of 
some of the connecting lines are also being overflowed, 
resulting in the detouring of some trains and the annul- 
ment of some service. 

Much of the water overflowing from the Arkansas is 
running southwest into the swamps and lowlands along 
Bayou Bartholomew, threatening the Warren branch of 
the Iron Mountain. Back water from the Mississippi is 
coming around the upper end of the Tensas levee, and is 
adding to the seriousness of the flood situation in the 
Iron Mountain territory. The waters are expected to 
break over the Bartholomew basin and find their way 
into the LaFourches, Boeuf and other rivers and creeks 
in northeastern Louisiana. , 

There has been no serious damage along the Red 
River, but it is full and still rising. About four feet 
over flood stage is registered at Fulton, Ark., while the 
Sulphur river at Finlay, Tex., is also above flood stage. 
It is not thought that flood stage will be reached at 
Shreveport, and no particular damage in this immediate 
vicinity is expected if fair weather prevails. At Lenz- 
burg, La., an oil town about forty miles south of here, the 
caving of the banks of Red River is causing much dam- 
age, many stores and other structures having been moved 
to escape sliding into the river. One oil well went with 
the caving banks, and some others are threatened. 

The lumbermen as well as all other business men are 
closely and anxiously watching the developments. There 
have been many rains during the last few weeks, and it 
will not take much more water in the streams of the lum- 
her mill districts to cause a dangerous situation in some 
of those districts. 
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HIGH WATER MENACES HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 8.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis continues to slowly rise. The gage at Memphis 
this morning read 43.2 but the crest will not reach this 
city until about February 10, when the reading, it is pre- 
dicted, will be about 44.5 feet. 

Clearer and colder weather during the last two or three 
days has caused a lowering of the expected maximum but 
there is enough water in sight already seriously to reduce 
the output of hardwood lumber here. The number of 
plants put out of commission in both North Memphis and 
New South Memphis is steadily increasing and in the lat- 
ter much lumber has had to be moved to high ground to 
prevent overflow, owing to the breaking of private levees. 
Log supplies have been seriously restricted by the flood 
conditions and the shortage of material is also forcing 
curtailment. 

Deplorable conditions are reported in eastern and south- 
eastern Arkansas. No breaks have yet been reported in 
the main levees protecting the lowlands against the Mis- 
sissippi itself but there have been numerous breaks in the 
levees along White, Black and Arkansas rivers, with 
serious consequences to lumber interests in the affected 
territory. Newport, on White River, is under water to a 
considerable depth and Clarendon, Ark., is also inundated 
to a depth of many feet. Several counties in southeastern 
Arkansas are partly flooded and property damage will, it 
is estimated, run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Arkansas City is seriously menaced and conditions on the 
Arkansas side will be rendered all the more precarious if 
the levees protecting against the Mississippi fail to hold. 

On the Mississippi side the situation is perhaps a little 
more encouraging. Officials having charge of the levees 
on that side express the view that the embankments will 
hold. But, even if they do, lumber interests will not 
escape serious interference because most of the lowlands 
are already largely under water through surface drainage 
and overflow of small streams which empty into the 
Mississippi. 

West side railroads are having much difficulty in main- 
taining service owing to washouts on their lines. Much 
detouring and special routing of trains are necessary and 
schedules are badly deranged. Some divisions of the 
Rock Island, Iron Mountain, St. Louis & San Francisco 
and St. Louis South Western (Cotton Belt) railroads are 
out of commission. The Crittenden Railroad Company has 
been forced to discontinue all trains and there are other 
private roads in similar position. 

Logging conditions have grown steadily worse and little 


timber is being brought out in the lowlands of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee or Missouri and hardwood 
manufacturing operations are being still further forcibly 
curtailed. Prominent members of the trade estimate that 
production in the valley sections of these States is not in 
excess of, if equal to, 25 percent of normal. Furthermore 
there can be no improvement in the immediate future. In 
fact, some hardwood manufacturers say that, unless 
weather and river conditions are far more favorable than 
usual during March and April, it will easily be well into 
the summer before there can be a return to normal 
hardwood output in the territory under discussion. 





HIGH WATER IS RECEDING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 10.—After rising for a week 
or ten days and after flooding many thousand acres of 
lowlands between Henderson, Ky., and Cairo, Ill, the 
Ohio River here started to fall last Sunday. A stage of 
40.2 feet was reached here. No damage was reported in 
the immediate vicinity of Evansville. The greatest dam- 
age from the flood occurred along the lower Wabash and 
White rivers. For several days the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company was unable to send its trains 
over White River at Hazelton, Ind., and all traffie was 
detoured through Illinois by way of Mt. Carmel, IIL, 
and Vincinnes, Ind. It was not until Monday of this 
week that the worst was passed along White River, and 
the river began to fall. The Wabash River began to 
fall Monday night. Many people living along both the 
Wabash and White rivers were made temporarily home- 
less by the high waters. This was the fourth flood in 
seven weeks along these rivers. 





SITUATION REPORTED WELL IN HAND 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7——While the high water 
forecasts are now and again being ‘‘revised upward’? 
on the news of the stages upriver, Federal aud State 
levee engineers continue to express confidence in the 
ability of the levees in this district to hold off all the 
water in sight and stand the strain. Col. Lansing H. 
Beach, formerly in command of the army engineers of 
this district, but now stationed at Washington, arrived 
today for a conference with Major Capies, commanding 
the Federal forees in this district. Col. Beach came as 
special representative of the War Department, by way 
of St. Louis, where he conferred with Col. Townsend of 
the Mississippi River Commission. In a statement today 
he suggested that appeals to members of Congress for 
additional aid amounted to a waste of time, such com- 
munications being referred to the war department and 
thence to Col. Townsend, at St. Louis, who, as head of 
the Mississippi River Commission, was constantly 1n 
touch with the river situation and has ample means at 
his disposal to cope with any emergency. 

Major Caples today received instructions from Col. 
Townsend to spare no effort in holding the levees in 
this district, in codperation with the State and levee 
district authorities, and to draw upon the commission 
for any additional funds required. He reports the 
Louisiana situation well in hand and Major Kerr, chief 
of the State engineer board, concurs in that view. Dr. 
Cline, district forecaster of the weather bureau, today 
reiterated his prediction that the crest at New Orleans 
would not exceed 21.5 feet. Its arrival here is several 
weeks away. 

Point a la Hache, down the river, reported last Thurs- 
day that the water was flowing through the broken levees 
south of Bayou Lamoque, which is seventeen miles below 
Point a la Hache, on the east bank. This break was 
expected and will cause little damage, it is said. The 
levees on the lower coast section were damaged by the 
September storm, and it is explained that repairs on the 
east bank were made to Harris Canal, which is a mile 
or more above the reported breach, which will flood 
only a narrow strip of land and flow into the Gulf. 

Careful watch is being maintained upon the levees 
throughout this district and one or two points con- 
sidered weak are receiving attention, The Delta Lumber 
Company, a local retail concern, achieved a highly 
creditable record in dispatch last week by the handling 
of a ‘‘rush’’ order from Major Caples for 140,000 feet 
of yellow pine. The order was placed Friday. At 10 
o’clock Saturday morning 104,532 feet had been de- 
livered at the engineers’ depot, head of Gen. Hood 
street, and the remainder was delivered before 10 0’clock 
Sunday morning. Considerable lumber, by the way, is 
being used by the highwater forces, for revetments and 
washboards. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to _ lumber 
trade recently were issued from the United States 
Patent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
R. E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 
cents each. When ordering state number of patent and 
name of inventor: 

1,169,807. Band sawmill. Henry C. Hansen, Hoquiam, 
Wash., assignor to East Hoquiam Shingle Co., same place. 
- 1,169,997. Saw filing machine. Frank Pysz, Taunton, 
Mass. 

1,170,006. Cable conveying system (logging). Edward 
B. Shields and Lewis L. Tyler, Tacoma, Wash. 

1,170,007. Conveying cable grip. Edward B. Shields and 
Lewis L. Tyler, Tacoma, Wash. ; 

1,170,021. Veneering process. Frank V. Tischer, Dayton, 


Ohio. 
1,170,120. Portable. chain mortising machine. Frank D. 
Slonaker, Pennsburg, Pa. 














Financing 
- Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 




















| 
O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. || 
(Established since 1898) 

We deal (exclusively) in | 

| 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties {I 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some | 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. |} 


























Wa.wW. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accommiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in | 
Wood Working Industries. 
We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 
Write Us. 


1 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. ave 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i LOEEHAS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING BRRRitiresaeaeeenctac 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears hson oa 
100% clear, 100‘. vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


TRANSFER BI BRAN) 


RED LLOAR SHINGLES 
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| White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° * 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 















Tells you 

all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—pit, brick, 

tile, cement,concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 

index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 


Filler Logic’’ which we send 
free. Enclose 10c and we send 
bm ‘‘ Modern Silage Methods’’ 

with them. 





CROWDS ATTEND PENNSYLVANIA’S CONVENTION 





General Discussions at Retailers’ Annual Embrace Taxation, Workmen’s Compensation 
and Southern Pine—Entertainment on a Generous Scale 





PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 8.—-This year, the first time, the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
held its convention at the Fort Pitt Hotel. It opened 
this morning, with a registration of over 160 dele- 
gates covering all sections of Pennsylvania west of 
Altoona, and with more promising to come for the 
closing sessions tomorrow. The meetings were held in 
one of the assembly rooms of the hotel. There were 
other conventions of importance going on at the same’ 
time but this did not matter, the mingling of the lumber 
and hardware and builders’ supply trades being quite 
natural in the lobbies of the hotel and thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

The retail lumbermen had headquarters in a special 
room, where they congregated. The wholesalers gen- 
erally were present in large numbers, not only from the 
Pittsburgh district but from Ohio and other centers. 
The business sessions opened at 10 0’clock, when Edward 
Eiler, president of the Pennsylvania association, ad- 
dressed those present, welcoming them to Pittsburgh 
and complimenting the association on its growing inter- 
est and the interest of its membership. There was a 
lack of formality in so far as the speaking was con- 
cerned, and this gave the others courage to do some 
talking at the proper time. G. P. Textor, of Wilkins- 
burgh, Pa., responded to the address of welcome. It was a 
brief but hearty address and complimented the organi- 
zation and its officers as a whole for the showing of 
the year. 

John Z. White, of Chicago, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Eiler as the principal speaker for the public meet- 
ing. Mr. White has spoken a number of times of late 
in Pittsburgh on the single tax theory, of which he is a 
strong advocate, and his address was along those lines, 
though his topic was scheduled as ‘‘ Taxation as Related 
to Community Development.’’ It was an interesting 
address, though it was apparent that some of those pres- 
ent did not entirely agree with the speaker’s views. In 
this Mr. White was not surprised but remarked confi- 
dently that all would come over to his side in time. 

Following the conclusion of the formal opening of the 
convention in the morning, a luncheon recess was taken. 
This luncheon recess was more of a social hour for the 
gathering of the clans, the mingling of convivial 
spirits and story telling. The lobbies of the hotel be- 
eame choked. Many of the delegates were unable to 
secure accommodations at the hotel and were somewhat 
seattered over the city in other hotels, and these were 
guests of others. 


FIRST EXECUTIVE SESSION 

It was after 2 o’clock in the afternoon that the first 
executive session was convened. This was confined to the 
retailers only and consisted of the presentation of the 
annual address of the president, Edward Eiler, and the 
annual report of the officers and secretary. Committees 
were then named, the president appointing W. E. Hatch, 
J. H. Pifer and J. J. Munn members of the nominat- 
ing committee for officers for the new year and Walter 
Ahlers, S. W. Means and Thomas B. Work members of 
the auditing committee. 

Following this business came the general discussion. 
No specific topie was taken as a leading thought for 
there were so many topics that retailers have to put 
up as problems in their trade that there was a lot of 
general discussion over general things. J. M. Simpson, 
of Indiana, Pa., led this discussion, but the talking be- 
came so animated and as views were expressed there 
were so many with differing ideas or ideas that clarified 
the problems under discussion that the hour for ad- 
journment came only too 
quickly. 

During this session the 
wholesalers and the outside 


of the new laws that became effective with the new year. 

The afternoon session was devoted mainly to the ad 
dress of P. A. Rogers, of the Southern Pine Association 
and was on ‘‘ Yellow Pine.’’ The address was illumi 
nating on the condition of that lumber and its statu: 
during the present and future. Then came the usual 
question box, which was merely another form of a gen 
eral discussion, with the problems of the trade nearest 
to the retailers coming into the open for the discussion 
of all. of the members. 

The annual banquet of the association was held in 
the English Room of the hotel. It differed somewhat 
from the former affairs of this kind, as it had com- 
bined the entertainment of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to the visiting retailers as 
well as the retailers’ own festivity. The formér custom 
had been to have the wholesalers entertain on the first 
night of the convention with a smoker, but it was felt 
that the two entertainments could be combined with 
greater advantage all around. Because of this, the 
wholesalers prepared a vaudeville program following the 
formal banquet and this kept the banqueters present 
until a late hour. 


ELECTION AND BANQUET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—At the convention this 
afternoon only four directors were elected, they being 
George P. Texter, Wilkinsburg; A. J. Stewart, Washing. 
ton; "D. M. Simpson, Indiana; and Frank E. Lillo, Oak- 
dale. The new and old members of the board will meet 
later and elect officers; this meeting is expected to take 
place before the board adjourns this week. 

Among the speakers at the banquet were J. H. Boete- 
ker, secret iry of the Inside Association, an organization 
for the promotion of good feeling between employers and 
employees, and H. W. Temple, member of Congress from 


Washington, Pa. J. J. Munn acted as toastmaster and 
served admirably. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 


Y ye Delivered at 
Article. : eet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
OBK, CADINCE. .c.sieescee 14, 000” feet....Washington, D. C. 9281 
Oak, BOUMAs os <0000 000% 6,000 feet....Washington, D. C.9281 

Piles, winter cut from 

live _timbers............3,400 lin. ft.. Pearl Harbor, T.H.9285 
Pine, VITBIMIA 6 si0:00:0.002 Miscellaneous... Washington, D. C.9281 
PMG, WINS os 0s scvceree 329,000 feet....Washington, D. C.9281 
HANG, FTOUMOW ..00 0.000.000 34,000 feet....Washington, D. C.9281 
Pine, yellow, decking. . Miscellaneous. SNBEMIME etic caiee 9268 
Pine, yellow, timber and 

flooring ee Pre eee 247,000 feet....Pensacola, Fla....9267 
Spruce, southern....... 45, 000 feet....Washington, D. C.9281 





WEIGHTS OF YELLOW PINE 


The weighing committee of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has been engaged for the last six months assem- 
bling new data from which to prepare a table of esti- 
mated weights of yellow pine. This work was done 
by field agents especially assigned to that duty and 
the committee had a large number of test weights 
compiled from which a table of estimated weights, 
published in the latest issue of the Southern Pine 
Association’s Service Bulletin, is recommended for 
adoption, this table being as follows: 


WHEN WORKED TO STANDARD SIZE 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The Maid-of-the-Mist is still busy at Niagara 
falls, but the pessimist has disappeared from Buffalo, if he ever lived there. 
We found Buffalo in the throes of an automobile show and the hote!s 
inflated to capacity. We paid the Iroquois two dollars for a room in which 
to shave, shaving being one of our pet economies. ‘There wos a Pierce- 
Arrow in the lobby, with its eyes set wide apart, after the Pierce-Arrow 
fashion. We hung around awhile, hoping to see the man who drove it in, 
as we thought it would remind us of the Michigan lumber conventions of 
long ago, before the Russell House was torn down and the Ponchartrain 
put up. 

A pessimist has been defined as a man who has to live among a lot of 
blamed optimists. He would have an awful time in the Buffalo hardwood 
trade right now. Sunny Jim was born in this town, but he scems to have 
quit the breakfast food game and gone into the hardwood lumber business. 
And, as for Tom and Maurice, they put the T and M in optimism. The 
Wall brothers read that statement orce that, if a man made a better mouse- 
trap than any other mousetrap, the world would make a path to his door. 
‘They made lumber instead of mousetraps and, sure enough, if you go out to 
and under the Seneca Street viaduct, you will find the trail. 

Maurice motored us over to H. L. Abbott:’s office and left us there. More 
optimism. H. L. couldn’t see anything but good times coming. It was the 
same with Charlie Perrin, up the street. The firm name of Blakeslee, Per- 
rin & Darling looks like a trio, but it is a quartet. The officers are as 
follows: William A. Perrin, first bass; B. Elmer Darling, second bass; 
Charles N. Perrin, tenor; William L. Blakeslee, second tenor. They also 
were singing ‘‘A Perfect Day.’’ 

Over on Elk Street, Orson Yeager, Hugh McLean and G. and A. J. Tilias 
are neighbors. ‘The first had gone down to Pennsylvania to see the folks, 
and Hugh had just come home from the New York retailers’ meeting. Tony 
Miller had introduced us to Hugh over the telephone, not knowing that we 
know more about each other than he ever suspects. And speaking of Tony 
Miller, he and optimism are synonymous terms. G. Elias was at his usual 
desk with his usual smile. His concern sells not only hardwood lumber but 
soft, and also silos and boxes. It has to be a bum market that isn’t good 
for the Eliases somewhere. But right now it is good everywhere. 

The Kreinheder boys have their yard at the foot of Baitz Avenue. Baitz 
Avenue goes that far and then says ‘‘ Why go any farther?’’ Arthur is a 
city official and Bob runs the yard. As Arthur runs his part of the city 
as well as Bob runs the yard, and Bob runs the yard as well as Arthur 
runs his part of the city, both Buffalo and the business benefit. 

William P. Miller and Elmer Sturm are a couple of other members of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Optimist Club. They see great things ahead for 
Buffalo without complaining of the years that have gone before. William 
would drop his middle initial if he thought people would ever think his 
middle name is Pessimist. 

The yard of Taylor & Crate is out Elk Street way, but the offices are in the 
Prudential Building downtown. President Horace Taylor is proud of his 
town, his firm and his goods. That is real patriotism, the kind that makes 
the Fourth-of-July-only kind look poor by comparison. 

The Peary of the Buffalo hardwood lumber trade is F’. M. Sullivan, The 
Sullivan yard is farthest north in Buffalo, in the midst of a prosperous con- 
suming trade, and of access by rail or water. 

There are other optimists in Buffalo besides these seen in the course of a 
single day. The pine business is lookirg up as well. So if you are a pes- 
simist, and go to Buffalo, keep away from the lumber yards—or they will 
knock the pessimism out of you, and probably sell you some pine or hard- 
wood boards before they get through. 











GRAND Rapips, Micu., ieb. 2.—Philadelphia may be the city of brotherly 
love, but if there is any State entitled to that trademark in the lumber busi- 
ness, Michigan is that State. The Michigan meeting gives down the milk 
of human kindness like a prize Jersey. The Michigan retailers like each 
other so well that they could almost run yards in the same town. And, as 
for the salesmen, it may not be milk that is most in evidence, but it is some- 
thing, the spirit of brotherhood, no doubt. So you never need to wonder if 
the Michigan meeting is going to be a success. 

This year the Michigan association had an invisible president. Arthur 
Kraft, who held that title, remained interned during most of the meeting. 
Arthur is no orator, but the beautiful thing about it is that he knows it. 
So he stayed in hiding until any danger of having to preside was past, and 
let Carroll Sweet and Charlie Pollock do the work. Both are former presi- 
dents, so the job had no terrors for them. It will be different next year, 
for that splendid young orator Dick Kleinpell, of Flint, was made the chief 
executive, and has already gone to work on his next year’s annual address. 

Arthur Holmes, who would rather fight than eat (and that doesn’t mean 
that his appetite isn’t good), injected ginger into the occasion by arising 
and offering (metaphorically speaking) to lick any yellow pine man in Kent 
County. Arthur has been taking on a little weight himself, and he would 
like to see yellow pine dimension do the same thing. 

Larry Smith, the well-known secretary, was on the work. Last year Larry 
was giving an imitation of Job, but this year he imitated Solomon and speke 
many words of wisdom, Among those present was Carmi Smith, of Niles, 
ex-postmaster, ex-mayor, and ex-pectant. Morris Hayward, whose first cus- 
tomer was Charlie Restrick, who wanted the lumber to sell to a man who 
wos contemplating the building of an ark, was also there. Morris’ last cus- 
tomer has not been born yet. There were plenty of other veterans around, 
including Jones, of Big Rapids, Jackson, of Flint, and many more. Then 
there were many future veterans there—fellows like Edwards, of Muskegon, 
Jardine, of Grand Rapids, among the retailers, and Jessop, Ramsby, Hurlbut 
and more among the salesmen. 

The salesmen’s dinner was a great success. Carroll Sweet made a talk 
about banks, which to a salesman was a good deal like listening to a trav- 
elogue. Carroll offered to lend the salesman money, which shows the danger 
of extemporaneous speaking. Carroll has been a retailer and banker, but 
nobody before ever suspected him of wanting to be a philanthropist. 

Grand Rapids sure did cover itself with bouquets as a host. A. M. Man- 
ning, president of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, headed the 
committee, and there wasn’t a Dull Monient. 





SoutH BEND, INp., Feb. 8.—After the Indiana and Michigan retail 
meetings are over each year, those board rustlers who live along the 
border line who attended gather together at South Bend and tell what 
a good time they had, and those who didn’t attend gather at South Bend 
to have some kind of a time anyway. This is called the Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. They did 
it this year, and had some kind of a time all right. 

The South Bend association, so called because it always associates at 
South Bend, has reduced the business meeting to the vanishing point. It 


is now a banquet, and the only busi- 
ness is to elect officers, so that there 
will surely be somebody to see to it 
that there is a meeting next year. 
This year Secretary and Treasurer 
Haas was made president. The or- 
ganization has a way of raising a 
man up this way little by little until 
at last they push him off the roof. 

President Hazen got Carmi Smith 
to preside, after observing the list of 
speakers. President Hazen, however, 
made an address, in which he stated 
that there is a war in Europe which 
may have been news to some. But 
he extracted a lot of optimism from 
our crops, and gave some good advice 
when he told us to go home and be 
something in the community besides 
a lumber yard. 

Mayor Keller related how the South 
Bend lumbermen riz up on their hind 
legs when it was proposed to prohibit 
shingle roofs in South Bend and tor- 
pedoed the attempt to submarine us. 
The fellows who used to shape anti- 
trust legislation are now writing 
building codes, so it behooves us to 
beware. 

South Bend got the 1917 conven- 
tion with a vote of 172 out of a pos- 
sible 150. 





PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 28.— 
Shakespeare, the original lumber poet, 
whose father ran a timber yard in 
Stratford-on-Avon, said something 
about ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name.’’ But how does the local habi- 
tation get the local pronunciation? 
In other words who was it that 
knocked the ‘‘e’’ out of Poughkeep- 
sie? They call it Poughkepsie here. 
Poughkepsie is half way between Al- 
bany and New York and halfway be- 
tween the Highlands and the Cats- 
kills. It produces farm machinery, 
horseshoes, coughdrops, automobiles, 
player pianos, dumb waiters and sweet 
girl graduates. A large number of 
people have learned at Vassar, which 
is here, how pie is eaten in the best 
families. Of all the things Pough- 
keepsie produces, the Vassar girl un- 
questionably is the finest of them all. 

Poughkeepsie became of interest in 
the lumber world this year by becom- 
ing the seat of the annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 
This was its twenty-second time. A 
long program was run through in 
about schedule. J. Lewis Thompson 
came up from Houston and J. H. 
Burnside came from out in Tacoma 
and convinced the assembled lumber- 
men that either western fir or south- 
ern yellow pine is the best lumber that 
is. It was a very interesting con- 
test. Mr. Burnside was taller than 
Mr. Thompson, but Mr. Thompson’s 
drawl had a longer reach. 

If one wishes to experience hospi- 
tality he must attend a dinner of the 
Empire State Association of Whole- 
sale Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. It was at the Morgan Hote) 
and President A. J. Brady, jr., of 
Buffalo, the boy orator of Tonawanda 
Creek, presided with great distinction. 
John J. Soble, of Rochester, and 
Maurice Wiley, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
poured, and C. R. Kelleran, of Roches- 
ter, sang. Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, 
who has never forgotten the days when 
he made smaller towns than he does 
now, Charlie Allen, the man with the 
smile double-riveted to his face, Tom 
Wall, of Buffalo, the tallest thing in 
the State outside the Singer Building, 
John Riley, over whom the presidency 
even then impended, and many more, 
were there. E. F. Perry, of New 
York, secretary of the national whole- 
salers, of course, was present, for he 
and the salesmen are good friends. 

As for ourself, we were so rattled 
when we found that we were the jest 
of honor that we even forgot to say 
thank you. So we shall say it now: 
Thank you! 





Concerning ‘‘Wealth’’ in the Issue 
of January 29. 
We're glad for the wife and we're glad 
for the mill— 
For both of them God do we thank; 
3ut, for courage to do and grit to en- 


dure, 
Nothing helps like some “dough” in the 
ank 
J. ELAM. 
En route to Boston, Feb. 2. 





We keep our trade by keeping 
our word. 





For Sale! 


Strictly Up-to-Date 
Double-Cutting 
Band Mill 


With horizontal and upright resaw attachment. 


10 Hour Capacity of 100M Feet 


Planing mill and shipping facilities 
for 10 cars per day. Excellent 
location in mountain district of 
British Columbia. Will sell plant 
and twenty years’ timber supply or 
will sell plant separate and sell tim- 
ber to be paid for as cut. 


Here’s an Excellent Opportunity for 
a Good Operator. 


For further particulars apply to 


**A 106” Care American Lumberman. 








Two Band Miills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled ‘facilities for peontetien, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
] 96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1319-9 Whitney Beat pit- NEW ORLEANS |) 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS : 








= & 


oax.6§vd Fimbers 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


L PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannfacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


. e & e ’ 
West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana, 


























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 





Sleeping Porch and Attractive Windows Feature This Two-Story House —Dining Room 
Exceptionally Well Lighted 





The architect estimates that the 2-story house illus- 
trated this week can be built complete with plumbing for 
about $2,200. It offers certain novelties of interior ar- 
rangement and exterior appearance. In the perspective 
sketch the door at the left is the front entrance and the 
one at the right is the door into the kitchen, the artist 
apparently having conceived of the house as standing 
upon a corner lot. It is, however, well suited to an in- 
terior lot of sufficient width, although a 50-foot lot would 
be required. 

The nearly continuous windows in the front and side of 
the first floor at once attract the attention. These, as to 
the lower sash, are casement windows, with a small sta- 
tionary sash above. The large living room with its fire- 
place in the center of the house, flanked by bookeases on 
either side, is next to the entrance porch and opens 
through swinging doors into the dining room, which has 
windows in the rear of the bay as well as those in the 
side and front and is, therefore, exceptionally well lighted. 
The kitchen is supplied with commodious cupboards in 
place of the conventional pantry and the bathroom is 
located upon the first floor, as also is one sleeping cham- 
ber. 

On the second floor there are two bedrooms, one in each 
gable, with a sewing room in front and a large sleeping 














porch in the rear communicating with the larger chamber. 
The two bedrooms open into the sewing room and the 
stairs descend from this. 

The sleeping porch upon the second floor is a very de- 
sirable feature and one which should be more generally 
insisted upon. Its head room is provided for in a hip 
roof dormer and its screened windows occupy practic- 
ally all of the three outer sides, as indicated in the floor 
plan. Fresh air is one of the few luxuries of life which 
costs nothing and yet many people voluntarily deprive 
themselves of it during a large portion of both their wak- 
ing and their sleeping moments. 

The plans for this house are in three wide sheets, 
showing four elevations, three floor plans, inelud- 
ing basement, and details for fireplace, book cases 
ete., in addition to the usual architectural sections. Blue- 
prints of this set of plans will be supplied for $1.50 and 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





The severe weather prevailing in many parts of the 
country has added to midwinter quiet in slowing up 
the sash and door business somewhat. Although the 
weather has prevented most outside work, sash and 
door men throughout the country are generally opti- 
mistic as an unusually active spring building season is 
expected. In the meantime until the winter spell 
breaks building operations will be reduced to a point 
where the sash and door situation will be quiet per- 
haps for a month or six weeks. On the Pacific coast 
the heavy snowfall has limited the operations of the 
white pine door factories, which are connected with 
the mountain sawmills. Adverse weather conditions 
are also interfering with the output of the fir door 
factories on the Coast, but eastern buyers are reported 
to be placing their orders earlier than usual. Midwest 
points, such as Kansas City, also report weather inter- 
fering with the sash and door trade. However, there 
is a volume of figuring being done at Kansas City 
and other points and architects are busier than last 
year on plans for new buildings. St. Louis reports a 
seasonable amount of building. The Twin Cities are 
anxiously awaiting the approach of spring for work 
to start and the prospects are for a good volume. Cin- 
cinnati dealers are busy with inquiries for future re- 
quirements. One feature of the Cincinnati trade is 
that this year there is competition from outside mills. 
The general price advances that have been made are 
maintabied and improved weather conditions may wit- 
ness even further advances. 

The sash and door situation in Chicago has not 
changed much from last week. However, a little more 
activity is being reported. Local trade states that 
dealers are a little bit more generous in sorting up 
their stocks than usually at this time of the year. 
As soon as the weather eases up a bit and the natural 
lull is over the situation is expected to adjust itself 
for heavy spring trade, due to the fact that local sash 
and door people believe that Chicago will have a better 
building season this year than in seasons past. The 
local houses are bending their efforts in preparing for 
this influx of heavy spring trade that is expected and 
are content just now with the slackness, as it gives 
them an opportunity to prepare for heavier business 
later on. Retailers’ stocks are low and dealers are 
having no trouble in maintaining prices asked. 

An unusual amount of building in various stages is 
under way in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the 
sash and door men still have considerable city busi- 


ness on their books and are working up orders for 
early spring delivery to the yard trade. The outlook 
for demand in stock sizes is much better than last 
year and manufacturers are preparing accordingly. 

Baltimore sash and door men find demand restricted 
at the moment, building operations being reduced and 
weather and other conditions arguing for a continu- 
ance of the prevailing state of affairs during the next 
month or six weeks. In that time the calls for sash 
and doors are likely to be comparatively few, and the 
mills will not need to be pushed. This merely signi- 
fies that the midwinter quiet is on and that activities 
that call for the use of sash and doors naturally lag, 
to resume later. Prices hold up fairly well and the 
prospect of acceptable returns later is decidedly prom- 
ising. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports 
a slowing up in business temporarily because of the 
severe weather. A good deal of snow has fallen and 
outside work is not so brisk as a week or two ago. 
Real estate men are prophesying that the building 
demand will be unusually active this spring and the 
number of plans filed bears out their statement. All 
that is needed to start up business actively is suitable 
weather. 

Mills in Cincinnati and vicinity are turning out con- 
siderable interior finish for enclosed construction work 
in the city proper, very little of it going to the suburbs. 
Inquiries for future requirements continue active 
and bookings of special work are heavy, requiring 
steady operation to the capacity of the mills. As the 
open building season approaches there is less indication 
of competition from outside mills, which caused local 
manufacturers much uneasiness and some loss of busi- 
ness early in 1915. 

St. Louis sash and door factories have a seasonable 
amount of business. The larger mills are fairly well 
supplied with business but are not rushed, while the 
smaller plants have enough work on their books to 
keep them going. Demand for stock sizes is about 
what it usually is at this time of year and estimating 
is considerable. The prospect for building are fairly 
good, especially in the smaller towns, and in St. Louis 
indications are promising. 

Kansas City trade has been a bit draggy because 
of the deterrent effect of the heavy weather. Re- 
tailers are not stocking up and building has been 
brought to a stop in the cities and in the country by 
the snow and cold. There has been an increase, how- 
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ever, in the volume of figuring and architects are 
tusier than at any previous time this season. Builders 
are planning to get as early a start as possible and to 
yush their work in the spring. The advances in prices 
reported a week ago are thoroughly established and 
as materials are going up right along the factories 
expect to put further advances into effect soon after 
the weather permits trade to start up again. 

ir factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district find 
eastern buyers apparently placing orders earlier than 
usual. There is a good volume of immediate business 
at the factories, but whether this volume is all early 
placement or improvement in demand is not yet cer- 
tain. The improvement came quickly after inventory 
and may have been due to buyers finding it is some 
distance to the Coast and that they can not place 
orders to day and get the goods in the morning. 

At San Francisco rains still interfere with building 
operations. However, much new construction work 
is planned and improvement is looked for during the 
next few months. Business at the door manufac- 
turing plants in the territory surrounding San Fran- 
cisco is about as usual at this season. At the white 
pine door factories connected with the mountain saw- 
mills heavy snowfall and shortage of lumber still 


limit the operations on open sash and door stock to 
some extent. The price situation is encouraging as to 
future business. 

Window glass demand shows much activity, as 
mild weather in many sections has permitted build- 
ing operations to be carried forward in a greater de- 
gree than is usually the case. The factories are well 
supplied with business, which will keep them busy 
during Februrary and probably longer. It is predicted 
that prices will go higher for both domestic and ex- 
port shipment during the early spring, unless some- 
thing unexpected happens to curtail the demand. 








FIRST FISHING SCHOONER IN LUMBER TRADE 


GLoucestErR, Mass., Feb. 8.—The schooner Elmer E. 
Gray, cleared at the custom house today for St. John, 
N. B., where it will load deals for England. This will 
be the first voyage of the kind on record for a Gloucester 
fishing schooner, and grows out of the scarcity of ocean 
tonnage resulting from the war. Negotiations are now 
under way, it is understood, for about a score of Glouces- 
ter and Boston fishermen to carry lumber from Maine 
and the provinces to England and France. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








TO PUSH USE OF SCOTCH BELTING 


The Stanley Belting Corporation, of Chicago, sole 
agent in this country for the Sandeman Stanley Belt- 
ing Company of Scotland, having had so much suc- 
cess with its belt within the last few years in other 
lines of industry, has decided to push its use in the 
lumber industry. The Stanley belt is a solid woven 
cotton belt and it is only within the last few years 
that it has been introduced into the United States. 
It is made at Manhattan Works, Dundee, Scotland, 
and Stanley Mills, Stanley, Scotland, and for a long 
period of years has ranked among the foremost belts 
in use in Europe. The Stanley belt is used for both 
transmission and conveying purposes and, owing to 
its texture and on account of its patented hinge weave, 
it is a very flexible belt and possesses a high tensile 
strength. This belt, the makers say, is unaffected by 
heat or moisture. 

The Stanley Belting Corporation has its Chicago of- 
fices at 32-40 South Clinton Street and its warehouse 
contains belting of all lengths and widths, there be- 
ing no trouble in supplying the needs of any industry 
using belts. Charles E. Hathaway is president of the 
corporation and A. L. Whittemore is vice president. 
Many large concerns throughout the country are now 
using the Stanley belt. 





DESCRIBES PORTABLE HIGH SPAR SKIDDERS 


An interesting, instructive and well illustrated story 
of what ‘‘Lidgerwood Portable High Spar Skidders’’ 
have done, and are doing, for timbermen in different 
parts of the United States over topography varying from 
flat, swampy bottoms to rugged, rocky mountain sides, 
is a brief, but concise, description of ‘‘ Bulletin No. 55’’ 
issued by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of 
New York City. Of the many photographs contained 
in this volume, perhaps none is more interesting than that 
on page 13, which gives a bird’s-eye view of more than 
200 acres on a mountain side in West Virginia that was 
logged from one setting of a ‘‘Portable High Spar 
Skidder’’ set approximately in the center of the tract. 
The picture shows plainly the numerous runs radiating 
in all directions from the setting, both uphill and down- 
hill. Some of the spans were from 2,000 to 2,600 feet 
in length. A small insert in the illustration shows a 
load of logs being skidded on one of the downhill runs 
where the logs are interlocked close to the carriage. In 
this connection the bulletin says: 

It is an advantage of the “Lidgerwood Interlocking Sys- 
tem” that the logs may be held either close to the carriage 
or suspended at any desired distance below the carriage, 
whichever is best adapted to the conditions under which the 
skidder is operating. 

Another advantage of the “Lidgerwood Interlocking Sys- 
tem” in downhill skidding is that it is absolutely safe. If 
any of the ropes break the load immediately drops to the 
ground. In any system where the load is locked to the 
carriage, if a rope breaks the carriage and load coast down- 
hill into the head spar. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows a ‘‘ Port- 
able High Spar Skidder’’ operating in a very rocky 
part of the West Virginia mountains, where the timber 
runs about 15,000 to 25,000 feet to an acre. This setting 
had a span of 2,600 feet, crossing a canyon. Naturally 
railroad building in such country would have been so 
expensive as to have been prohibitive, but, by the use 
of this skidder, the labor cost on this operation averaged 
about $1 for each thousand feet of logs skidded. 

While the ‘‘Lidgerwood Portable High Spar Skidder’’ 
operates over a single span as long as 2,600 feet, when 
used as an ‘‘overhead relay system,’’ as much as 4,600 
leet may .be covered. The topographical sketch on 
page 14, shows relay settings made in the-mountains of 
Kentueky when the ‘‘Portable High Spar Skidder’’ was 
operated as an overhead relay skidder. The problem of 
reaching over intervening ridges and up ravines and coves 
‘ving at an angle to the main skidding run is met by 
means of an intermediate tree spar and two or more 
Spans. The intermediate tree spar is located on the top 
of the ridge it is desired to cross, or at the head of the 
ravine down which it is desired to skid. 

Other photographs in the bulletin show the ‘‘ Portable 
High Spar Skidder’’ in thin swamp timber, in thick 
widerbrush, over rough ground, in small timber and large 


timber, in the the swamps of Louisiana, and in the north- 
ern hardwood country with the temperature at 20 de- 
grees below zero; among the firs on the Pacific coast 
and in the pinewoods of the Northwest. 

Regarding some of the other advantages of the ‘‘ Lid- 
gerwood High Spar Skidder’’ the bulletin says that it 
will skid any size of timber from any place within reach 
of its lines; that as the logs, or the ends of the logs, are 
transported through the air, skidding is almost inde- 
pendent of ground conditions, and rocks, cliffs, gorges, 
or fallen timber offer no material difficulties; it will 
handle a dozen small logs at a trip or one large log, 
always bringing in a full load; and that it requires no 
regular prepared landing. 





FLOORING COMPANY DISTRIBUTES EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Contained in a neat envelope so that the recipient 
may keep it on his desk, assembled and out of his way 
until wanted, the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, of Nashville, Tenn., with branch offices and a 
warehouse in Chicago, is sending out some attractive 
literature to the trade. One of the features of this 
advertising is a little booklet entitled, ‘‘Something 
About Hardwood Flooring,’’ which contains a goodly 
number of advertisements that formerly appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This booklet also gives 
interesting and detailed information in regard to hard- 
wood flooring of the ‘‘ Acorn Brand.’’ 

In a letter addressed to the retail lumber trade, and 
contained in this envelope, the company says that be- 
cause of the advanced price of raw material it has 
changed some items on its price list for oak, maple 
and beech flooring which will be in effect, unless other- 
wise advised, until April 1. It also says that all %- 
inch thicknesses will be carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper free of charge, to prevent damage in transit, 
and that all orders are shipped the same day they are 
received. 





DOOR IS IMPORTANT FEATURE OF SILO 


In the literature which the Storm Lake Tank & Silo 
Company, of Storm Lake, Iowa, sends without charge to 
the customers of retail lumber dealers who carry its wares 
the Storm Lake company says that of the many items 
which go to make up a satisfactory silo the door frames 
and doors are most important because one of the most 
essential qualities of a silo is that it shall be air tight, 
and a poorly fitting door may easily nullify every other 
good quality of a silo. The doors furnished by the 
Storm Lake company swing inward and are attached to 
the door frame by hinges secured to the outside of the 
silo where they are not exposed to the action of the 
silage juices. In addition the doors may be quickly 
lifted off their hinges without removing a bolt or pin. 
Moreover, the inner sides of these doors are perfectly 
smooth so that there is no projection or anything to hin- 
der the free settling of the ensilage and cause air 
pockets. By means of levers or latches that are drawn 
on cast iron wedges the doors are securely locked in a 
simple manner, being: pulled close against the frame, 
making the silo perfectly air tight. Another feature 
of these silos that is a great convenience is that ail hoops 
may be tightened from the main ladder. All the staves 
used in these sitos are made of 2x6 inch material. ton- 
gued and grooved and beveled to conform to the exact 
circle of the silo. The staves are grooved about a half- 
inch deep and the tongue is made with sufficient clear- 
ance so that in setting up the silo they will go together 
easily and without unnecessary pounding. 

The company handles Washington fir in both’ one- and 
two-piece staves. The literature furnished free to cus- 
tomers by the company gives complete instructions for 
erecting silos as well as a capacity table giving several 
different sized silos and showing how many tons each 
will hold, how many acres of ensilage are required to fill 
it and how many cows it will feed on the basis of 40 
pounds for each cow a day for six months. 


*'The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig 
nated ‘‘advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 





Acorn Brand 
Oak Flooring 


Wins Preference 


< f 














The photo herewith shows 4 
the exterior of one of Chicago's 
most exclusive apartment build- 
ings—a building whose annual 
rental for a single apartment 
runs up into the thousands. 

Naturally, any material that 
would be used therein must 
have withstood the most exact- 
ing tests, and for Acorn 
Brand Flooring to be the 
chosen material for such a struc- 
ture proves, w2 believe, beyond 
a question its superiority. But | 
at that its price does not pro- 
hibit its use in private r 
dwellings such as are 
built by exacting peo- 
ple in your locality. —_ 








———, 
Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. < 36” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 











**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


Leese ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Your Trade is 
1 used to the Best 


i TT 


) SHUNT 






Sali] 


you are justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped 
Calcasieu Parish Timber and have a 
Capacity of 250,000 feet a day with 
complete Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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aor 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2& 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 





You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 






























N the Furniture and Sash 

and Door factories GUM 
has been given preference be- 
cause it possesses the grain 
and figure required for panels, 
table and bureau tops, etc. 

Our GUM has been particu- 
larly favored by many because 
of its unusually high quality 
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Why not try it? J 
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Meet the Demand 
For Bungalows 


by having up-to-date plans and specifica- 
tions for prospective home - builders to 


look over. One way you can get these 
builders into your office is to advertise in 
your home paper. Tella customer he can 


Build This Five Room 
Bungalow For $2900 


and you will prove to him how really in- 
expensive these modern bungalows are. 
Ask for latest bulletin showing plans of 
seven other houses. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Blue prints, cut of floor plan, bill of material and ex- 
terior cut as shown above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) will be sent you for $2.50. 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





YEAR’S TRAFFIC WAS DECREASED 


Pacific Northwest Water Shipments of 1915 Show 
Large Net Loss by Comparison 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 29.—The waterborne shipments 
for 1915 as prepared by Fred W. Alexander, secretary 
of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, this city, show 
a total net loss of 282,983,791 feet. It is interesting to 
note that while Oregon and Washington waterborne ship- 
ments showed a total peng loss of 310,916,606 feet, British 
Columbia gained 2 2,815 feet. 


Comparative peinameet: 1914-1915, of Waterborne Ship- 
ments from British Columbia, Washington, Oregon 
Total Feet B.M. Lumber, Lath and Pickets 

1915 
California Feet—B. M. 
Ban PeaNncinco: BAY... <.os.s0%.06eveen 453,156,684 
San Pedro Bay and vicinity....... 405, 205,324 
OS OO ae aaa eee reer 15,803,563 


1914 
Feet—B. M. 
565,647,823 
462,647,645 
26,926,499 


ee | errr ers Terr re Tee 29,589,394 19,313,499 
Total Califormia x6 .64406s086 908,754,965  1,074,535,466 
Loss.. 170,078,501 feet. 
ee eee ee 14,911,788 6,583,624 
British Columbia dete alse oh 1,619,139 
PAMBINE ..6.20< 5 15,065,506 19,293,733 





85,897,047 34,171,909 
50,687,721 36,297,211 
3,085,243 12,513,783 
Total miscellaneous domestic.. 169,647,305 110,479,399 
Gain, 59,167,906 feet. 
AS) Sa ee err nik 107,240,340 192,753,406 


PERREA MOORE 6 v6 3.65 555665 4 Oe 
Hiawatian IRIANAS 2.6065. vescsesee 
Philippine Islands ........ccccsesss 














iS a 2) ET Ger a ee i 5,528, 105 12,843,774 
West Coast, South America........ 32,685,447 79,445,282 
Mast Coast, South America ...0622  saroenecns 7,945,010 
Oo ee ee et eet rt 6,466,437 5,324, os 
Central America . 690,402 104,703 
China 46, 249,201 124,934,363 
Japan ‘ 7,451,959 10,936,136 
South Or atscsvesnesn bee 4,279,768 11,441,376 
United Kingdom and Continent... 108,100,364 35, 614,850 
ENO Sood nw cane bicker ss esse ees s 9 294,793 12'566,188 
En nS ena Sacks Meee Se eRe oe 8,481,881 14,696,765 
ENE: civcuwiisshe acaba see eae de eo See 766,434 © ccc ccccce 

Tntate:  foreten: ..< sé sicessssu8 337,235,131 508,606,327 

Loss, 171,371,196 feet. 

ES US Eee ere eae er Pee 903,754,965 1,074,535,466 
Miscellaneous domestic ............ 169,647,305 110,479,399 
PUN Ccckce wan ossa.0ee5stSb 5b ob as 337,235,131 508,606,327 

WORN ia Si ckiccVewkeanen¥oesen 1,410,637,401 1,693,621,192 

Net loss, 282,983,791 feet. 
Summary 1915 
Domestic Foreign Total 


British Columbia 12,710,400 56,700,835, 69,411,235 


Puget Sound .......% 297,725,552 149,389,327 447,114,879 
Grays Harbor ....... 220,763,547 50,221,743 270,985,290 
Willapa Harbor 56,751,774 6,987,032 63,738,806 








Columbia River ..... 267,897,962 73,879,902 341,777,864 
Coos Bay & Ore. Cst. 217,553,035 56,292 217,609,327 
Totals .......... 1,073,402,270 337,235,131 1,410,637,401 


Comparative British Columbia, Washington and Oregon 
Total Waterborne 














1915 1914 
British Col. ..... (69,411,235 41,478,420 27,932,815 Gain 
Washington 816,182,138 959,289,510 143,107,372 Loss 
BIBRON 6 xs ues 525,044,028 692,853,262 167,809.224 Loss 
Totals: ....% 1,410,637,401 1,693,621,192 *282,983,791 





*Total ne oss. 

“Total cea gg inspected (cargo), 950,370,765 feet, board 
measure, 

The ieport shows also that the total amount of lumber 
inspected by the association was 987,954,894 feet, of 
which 5,197,701 was local shipments. The total in 1914 
was 1,300,301,169 feet. The total inspected in 1915 
therefore shows a loss of 317,543,975 feet. The ship- 
ments inspected in addition to the local shipments were: 


Total foreign inspected............eeceecescee 326,851,142 

Total domestic inspected.............. eae shar 623,519,623 

Total careo inspected’. .i..ccsscsciss 100 0 eee 00,010,100 

Total Tail: MsPlClCG .. ..0 00 c6asave a ee 32,386,428 
Grand total inspected.......... pene es 982,757,193 





NEW BRUNSWICK EXPORTS MAKE GOOD 
SHOWING 


Joun, N. B., Jan. 31.—The value of the lumber 
exports from St. John to the United States during the 
last three months of 1915 was as follows: 

Long lumber 


$115,977.86 
Wood pulp 


144,163.57 
11 





POE 55 <scck cha bots anes a Sae a Sea eee eee ,625.00 
J eo bosom ose oe ees 88,938.63 
LO a eee eae ere rir er ee ey ae 9,620.00 
Sly ae ea ee ee 5,693.59 
SMARTIES o's: so. 55k sw MO woo BEB Deu le eT 152.50 

DUNO 2... SNe yas AAO eh ERS SS RAD eee $376.171.15 


The total was considerably larger than that for the 
corresponding period last year, and the. outlook for the 
current year indicates a larger business than that of last 
year. 

The exports of lumber from St. John to transatlantic 
ports in 1915 were as follows, compared with those of 
1914, showing a very substantial increase: 

“tial ficial feet.————— 
914. 











ae eer eee aretha are etre. 139, 486, 183 84 027. 826 
DRMODENOOR: 605k ascnssaneee esse 42/131, 020 37) 370,851 
SORIANO . 555i Sw asuksaeeaw ees phy ay 000 12000; 000 
sathurst 079, [SES ee 
Chatham 156, 57 35,945,187 
Newcastle 579,879 26, 126; 424 
tichibucto MeO:  saikeumaiew 
Buctouche 909,60. 253,354 
Sackville 447,295 392,198 
AS eee nae «» 18,377,139 14,139,792 
ME Mi cGs.s poe awa weEbeee ei 993; woe ~ Scan echwus 
GIANG: - Sec cksn see deaneaoue 325,890,743 210,255.632 


Last year’s exports were the largest for a number of 
years. In addition to the spruce lumber there was sent 
to Europe from St. John last year 4,333,709 feet of 
birch plank and 1,611 tons of birch timber. 





Since July last the British Admiralty has provide 
transports to earry about 26,000,000 feet of lumber from 
St. John and about half as much from Halifax. Alto 
gether, including shipments from Quebee and _ some 
smaller eastern ports, the Admiralty has provided trans. 
port for about 50,000,000 feet, which was of very great 
advantage to the shippers. It is expected that the regular 
line ste: amships will carry away about all of the sawn 
lumber now held at St. abe and that by the first of 
May these stocks will be well cleaned up. While stocks 
are heavier in England than a year ago, they are also 
expected to be greatly reduced by that time. It is esti- 
mated that 50, 000, 000 feet is being wintered on the 
Miramicki River and 40 ,000,000 feet on the Restigouche, 
but this is not an abnormal quantity, and the lumber has 
been sold at a good profit, so that the operators have 
had an excellent vear’s business and are now getting 
out a larger eut of logs than was expected in the fall. 
The outlook, despite very high freights, is bright. 


TIMBER PRICES TREND UPWARD 


English Market Soaring—Scarcity of Tonnage and 
High Freights Are Influences 





[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, Jan. 15.—The last 
year has witnessed an ever increasing advance in the 
price of timber, and business operations have been con- 
ducted under the greatest of difficulties. Uncertainty of 
delivery, owing to the danger of the trade through 
enemy risks, not to mention the tying up of tonnage at 
the ports of shipment, has made the life of f. 0. b. pur- 
chasers more than burdensome. Not the least of the 
troubles have been the abnormal scarcity of tonnage and 
consequent high freights, which, in addition to the 
delays in delivery, war insurance and labor rates, have 
raised prices to a figure beyond the scope of ordinary 
commercial enterprise. 

Except for the heavy demand for war operations, the 
timber trade in this country must have approached the 
vanishing point. In some woods—for example, teak— 
the import has been infinitesimal. As merchant’ ship- 
building has been almost entirely suspended, there has 
been little necessity to import for that industry, and 
with the heavy freights making prices excessive the 
disposition has been to trade on stocks which have, 
thereby, become very much depleted. 

Much the same may be said of Oregon pine, the trade 
in which was hampered by the temporary closing of the 
Panama Canal, and as c. i. f. prices do not by any means 
encourage importation the small stocks remaining are 
being sold at excessive figures. This is perhaps more so 
the case as regards pitch pine, the market in which has 
risen to enormous figures—freight, of course, being an 
influential factor—and with the rapidly declining stocks 
there are no hopes of any decline in price in the near 
future. 

Baltic and White Sea Trade 


The Baltic trade to the northeast coast ports during 
the year has been of a fluctuating and adventitious 
nature. The removal of restrictions upon the Swedish 
export by the German Government did not operate to 
the advantage of shippers so much as was expected. 
The growing lack of tonnage exerted such an adverse 
influence as to make ¢. i. f. terms well-nigh impossible, 
and considerably less timber was shipped than had been 
hoped. White Sea operations also proved somewhat dis- 
appointing; a late start was made, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government ice-breakers were placed at 
the disposal of merchant ships, White Sea trading be- 
came impracticable at a comparatively early date. 

The outlook for the timber trade during the present 
year is not at all encouraging; the tendency i is for prices 
to go still higher. Apart from the fairiy heavy require- 
ments of the British Government the demand in France 
of late has been considerable, and it is said that Holland 
is in the market for purchase at the first open water, 
so that the ordinary commercial business bids fair to be 
entirely eclipsed. 


Colleries Prosperous Once More 


The ncrth of England coal trade has gone forward in 
one steady wave of prosperity until prices have advanced 
to between 15 and 25 percent. The householder is pay- 
ing more for his coal, but that domestic commodity is 
not likely to reach an unduly excessive figure, for the 
Coal Price Limitation Act is now an actual factor, which 
affects the coal owners’ profits in no inconsiderable 
degree. As a further set-off against the profitable prices 
the latter contend that they have many contracts yet to 
fulfill at rates that are now below the cost of production, 
and in addition they are obliged, under the Act, to sell 
to the large gas companies at prices that give but a 
small margin of profit. In the export trade the colliery 
owner makes his profit and in this direction business is 
very difficult owing to the universal scarcity of tonnage. 


A Record in Freights 


Never before in the memory of those engaged in 
British mercantile affairs have there been such phenom- 
enal shipping rates, due primarily to shortage of ton- 
nage. The Government has now permitted the resump- 
tion of merchant building, however; that is to say, ships 
on the stocks may be completed—and it is hoped that 
with a number of new steamers on the market matters 
will improve. Whatever may betide shipping the industry 
is, nevertheless, on the flood tide of phenomenal pros- 
perity, such as is unknown to the oldest among the 
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present generation. Vessels of obsolete type that have 
heen considered hitherto as out of the running among 
modern steamers have suddenly become valuable prop- 
erty. How long such prosperity will continue, however, 
it is difficult to say. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES 

PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Dec. 24.—The close of the year 
sees Australia more deeply concerned with the great war 
than ever, and the continued call on her men (new 
battalions numbering at least 50,000 men are to be formed 
early in the New Year) is making itself felt in indus- 
trial concerns. For example, it is reported that the 
State government of Western Australia is about to stop 
all tie hewing so that the men can be liberated to assist 
the farmers in harvesting, so many of their workers hav- 
ing answered the call to arms. The State sawmills are 
‘‘chocker-block,’’ to use an Australian expression, of 
lumber of all sorts that they can well afford a period of 
rest—indeed, they have done well by their men in finding 
them work at a time when it is almost impossible to ship 
away what they produce. 

The uncertainty in the wheat market is not wholly 
cleared away, but something more intelligible appears to 
be under way to guarantee the wheat grower a fairer 
share of the proceeds than at one time appeared likely. 
The freights are likely to run in the region of $18-a 
ton, but the London market rate should, if maintained, 
provide a fairly good margin of profit for all concerned 
in the business of growing and marketing. Till the 
prospects of a fair return are assured, however, business 
will not materially brighten, and the close of the year will 
see commercial people very quiet and cautious. All 
things considered the year has been more fruitful of 
profitable trade than it promised. 

A remarkable feature of the lumber traffic between the 
Pacifie coast and Australia is the number of vessels that 
can afford to go over for cargoes in ballast. The earn- 
ings at present rates seem good to tempt so many owners 
and charterers to do this. Inferentially, the lumber deal- 
ers, on the eastern side of Australia at any rate, must 
expect a strong revival in the building trade with the 
new year. 

An interesting race is now being run between the 
Pacifie coast and Sydney by some sailing craft with lum- 
ber. A dozen boats laden with softwood cargoes sailed 
within a week of one another, and each captain is very 
confident of his boat’s ability to beat all others. The 
first of them should show up about the end of December. 





GERMAN EXPORT TRADE IS DORMANT 


Native Woods Supplant the Imported—Foreign Stocks 
in Ample Supply 








OAKDALE, LA., Feb. 5.—It is difficult to give an 
opinion regarding ‘prospects for trade with lKurope 
after the conclusion of the war that would be of much 
practical value to American lumber manufacturers and 
exporters, aS no one can say with any certainty when 
the war will be over and what the outcome will be. 

As to present conditions in Germany, I received a 
short time ago a letter from a leading house in the 
lumber trade on which I have based the following mat- 
ter. 

According to the firm the lumber business in Ger- 
many has been very quiet since the outbreak of the 
war. Nearly all building operations have ceased, and 
the furniture trade has no market for its goods. The 
firms that up to the outbreak of the war dealt only in 
lumber from abroad have suffered severely. The only 
demand to speak of now comes from the Government, 
and the houses in position to furnish lumber required 
for war purposes are having a good business. In most 
cases, however, they are using native woods which grow 
in East Prussia and other parts of Germany, wood which 
is much cheaper than that from foreign countries, while 
Germany used to buy only the best kind of lumber from 
America. There is no scarcity of foreign lumber in 
Germany as at the beginning of the war the German 
houses had large stocks on hand and, thanks to the 
splendid apportionment of the supply, there will be no 
need of this kind of lumber. Of course some kinds 
of woods previously imported from foreign countries 
are rather scarce but already some substitutes have 
been found that can be used instead of the imported. 

Imports of lumber from Sweden showed a decrease 
in the last year although the big import of fir from 
inland and Russia has stopped entirely since the war. 
Without doubt the Swedish lumber exporters have had 
a large trade at very high prices, for other countries 
like England, having hardly any forests, have to 
buy from other countries, while in Germany—partly 
owing to the high freight rates—the Swedish lumber 
could not now compete with the native woods. As the 
demand for lumber is not large the resources of the 
native woods will remain intact, and at this time not 
much more timber has been cut than in previous years. 
The vast amount of lumber needed for the trenches 
and other war purposes has been taken directly from 
the forests in France and Russia now occupied by the 
Germans. The prices of oak in Germany are perhaps 
lower than they were in times of peace, and the prices 
for ash also have not increased very much. Walnut 
wood used for gum stocks has been found in large 
quantities in the ‘‘Argonnes’’ and parts of middle and 
southern Germany. 

As soon as peace comes there will be a big demand for 
‘umber from America, for reasons I have given in some 
)evious articles, and because for better and lasting pur- 
poses the high grade American lumber has to be used 
and is in favor. 

The war has demonstrated the need of a big merchant 


marine for the United States of America. Even if after 
the conclusion of peace. the big German merchant ma- 
rine, now tied up, and the ships of the other fighting 
countries, partly used now for naval purposes, are 
used again it will be a hard task to move all the lum- 
ber required for construction work, besides the other 
goods Europe will have to import from here. The 
ocean freight rates will remain high for some time, 
making the prices for a while at least pretty high. 

The outlook for the American lumber trade seems 
bright, and firms and organizations interested in extend- 
ing lumber market to Europe should prepare for this as 
soon as possible—KarL HEIN. 





VIRGINIA OVERSEA TRAFFIC LIGHT 


January Exports Show Marked Falling Off—Water 
Carriers Neglect Lumber 


NorFroik, VA., Feb. 5.—Appended herewith is a report 
of export shipments of forest products through the 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Jan- 
uary, 1916, also the comparative report of exports Jan- 
uary, 1915 and 1916. In January, 1915, there were no ex- 
ports of lumber and forest products through Norfolk 
so that a comparison can not be made with this year. 
Exports this year were very light and it appears that 
lumber is being given a back seat in forwarding, ship- 
ments of war munitions and supplies being given pref- 
erence even in ships loading general cargoes. Exports 
through Newport News showed a decrease in January, 
1916, and were much less than during December, 1915. 

Comparative statement of exports, January, 1915 and 
1916, showing total number of feet and total valuation 
of same: 

Port of Norfolk 


















No. M Feet Value 
1915 1916 1915 1916 

Oste Tumis cease vss eae 298 wees $25,240 
Poplar lumber, .........:.. eer 86 Sen ,615 
Walnut lumber......... eaey 3038 ere 25,200 
Basswood lumber....... warts a or 780 
Spruce lumber......... ectarts — =—<—t~*C rive 1,890 
POMC a cathartic a 3 atehalere wide gcahe ce 3,500 

PRCHURU RR we sieraerarardlaeleats Nees uP hae $61,225 

Port of Newport News 

Oak WmMber« 2c o2-6.655400:0 682 528 $56,840 $42,890 
Popiar TOMVE Es .6 sé cces 158 198 7,920 9,900 
Spruce TMmMPer... ... 063 34 na 1 A | | rr 
Gum umber. 2:6... 3 265 oe Cy | ee 
Basswood lumber....... 38 ant Ce Saree 
Ash TOGK. os. 6s seen 51 23 400 1,880 
Gum logs..... 5 no 
Staves and he 7 siateke = i re 
ASTD TURDER e263. 0ic's0-5.0:0: 00 are ; | ee 1,240 

MROMGPINE Ge Ge erases aia Secrets 1,233 764 $73,900 $55,916 


Statement of exports of lumber and forest products 
through the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during January, 1916: 

Port of Norfolk 


Value 
Jan. 4—114,000 feet oak lumber (London)...........8 9,440 
46,000 feet poplar 1uTMdeD 2.26 occ csccecesees 2,470 
9,000 feet walnut lumber ....... ccc ccee 720 
14,000 feet basswood lumber ............... 780 
RED2O PICCOM OGRE HEAVEN oc dice cre tsiecceasves 1,000 
12—120,000 feet oak lumber (London)........ . 10,520 


40,000 feet poplar lumber 
SCOOP TeGt OG TUGINCF 6 ccc wees ecccceneses 1,400 





265,000 feet Walt. TWEE ois os osc sieeis cower 22,120 
38,000 feet spruce lumber ............ 1,890 
28— 28,000 feet walnut lumber (London)... 2,360 
31— 5,693 bundles gum staves (Liverpool). 2,500 
ST,00G0 Tact OM TUNING 2.60. cece scees 3,880 

Port of Newrort News 
Jan. 11—162,000 feet oak lumber (London)........... 13,480 
138—198,000 feet poplar lumber (Glasgow)....... 9,900 
ZAG O00 FOGLE. OG TUMOR io o6:0 ces cevicnseccsces 18,800 
Y OOt CME, BOM oo s.4cs «cee titee oboe nie see 1,880 
15— 40,000 feet oak lumber (London)........... 3,320 
38,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)......... 3,160 
25— 30,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow).......... 1,490 
31— 15,000 feet ash lumber (London)........... 1,240 
32,000 feet oak lumber (London)........... 2,640 





NO CHANGE IN EXPORT SITUATION 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 7—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports via New Orleans—to foreign destinations—totaled 
for the past week approximately 790,000 feet, compared 
with 1,125,000 feet for the week preceding. But the 
movement over New Orleans wharves actually showed a 
gain, for the steamship Massapequa took out to Porto 
Rico 1,220,000 feet while the Southern Pacific boats car- 
ried 284,000 feet to New York. Thus the offshore move- 
ment—counting foreign and Porto Rican shipments to- 
gether—exceeded 2,000,000 feet. At least six ocean 
steamers cleared without forest products in their cargoes. 
The movement of lumber and timber to European destina- 
tions was practically nil, but the steamship Mississippi, 
for Havre, steamship Majoren, for Gothenburg and 
Christiania, and steamship Reime for Oporto carried 
staves to the total number of 118,232 pieces. Aside from 
the big Porto Rican cargo-shipment, the lumber was 
moved to Mexico, Central America and the West Indies, 
the most noteworthy shipments being via steamship 
Copan, for Tampico and Vera Cruz, 250,000 feet; and via 
steamship Cartago, for Cristobal, 233,000 feet. The 
week’s movement included 28,910 bundles box shooks, 
foreign, and 30,980 bundles box material coastwise to 
New York. 

The general export situation has registered no mate- 
rial change, according to report. Ocean rates rule prac- 
tically as high as ever and bottoms are just as scarce as 
before. There is still some inquiry and one or two big 
schedules submitted for quotation are very generally re- 
garded as representing business that will actually be 
laced. 

After a conference with local steamship agents who 
sought an extension of the free time allowed for accumu- 
lation of cargoes on the public wharves, the dock board’s 
finance committee, which comprises the entire membership 
of, the board, has announced its decision to extend the 
free time allowance to fifteen days. The agents asked 


HARDWOOD 


“OQdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. - Write for Special Prices: — 





2 cars—t\/o"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—i"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1"’ No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1"’ No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car —1” No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1car —2"’ FAS Unselected Birch. 

1 car —1'%"' No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 


3cars—1"’ No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2"’ Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"” No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1’’ No. 3 Common Ash. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, "3s" 





“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Elm 
car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Elm 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x2!4” face No. 1 “Badger” Maple Fig. 
car 13/16x2\4” face Factory Maple Fig. 

car 13/16x1Y>” face No. 1 “Badger” Maple Fig. 
2 car 13/16x1Yo” face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, Wis. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Menominee 


Michigan 


—- 
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Finest Northern 
Michigan Stock 


5 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Birch 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 C & B Hard Maple 
40 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Birch 1 car 2x10 A-L No. 1 & 2 Hemlock 
1 car 4-4 No. 3 Com. Soft & RockElm } 1 car each 4-4 & 8-4 4" Merch. Hem, 


Get Our Prices Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,‘wiss* 


2 cars 1x4 & Wdr.A-L No.5 PineBds. 
50 M ft. 2x4 & Wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem, 













ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 


Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 
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for twenty days. The previous allowance was ten days. 
The Board apparently ‘‘split the difference.’’ 

The Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., has 
established a New Orleans oftice at 901-2 Whitney-Central 
Bank building, in charge of T. M. Hayes, to look after 
the company’s interests in this territory and in particular 
to take care of its shipments to Central America and the 
West Indies. Assistant Sales Manager W. E. Farnan 
eame over from Houston to arrange for the new offices, 
whose establishment was rendered necessary by the com- 
pany’s increasing use of New Orleans in the handling of 
its export trade with Latin America. 

Claude Woodruff, general manager of the Mexican Gulf 
Land & Lumber Company, of Laguna, Campeche, Mexico, 
with his secretary, C. Sandoval, has been in New Orleans 
on business the last few days. Mr. Woodruff states that 
business in southern Mexico is now proceeding practically 
uninterrupted, and that the trade with New Orleans is 
being materially increased, large quantities of supplies 
being secured here that formerly were produced and 
brought in from the Mexican hinterland. 





CHANGES STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 5.—A new era in Jackson- 
ville’s export trade was inaugurated this morning when 
the Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Company’s steam- 
ship Miami dropped anchor off Mayport, at the mouth 
of the St. Johns River, to take on its first direet cargo 
of passengers and freight from Jacksonville to Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. Three or four Jacksonville lumber- 
men, taking advantage of this new opportunity presented 
for opening up a direct trade with the Bahamas, will 
sail on the Miami to look over the prospects. 

The announcement came this week that the Peninsular 
& Occidental Steamship Company, on account of unsatis- 
factory dock facilities at Miami, has cancelled its Miami- 
Nassau service and in place of Miami has substituted 
Jacksonville, or rather Mayport, the little fishing hamlet 
at the mouth of the river, about eighteen miles below this 
city. The Florida East Coast Railroad will conduct a 
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UUM AT 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 





Main Yard: ( Quicksand, Ky. ES 
8th and Horn Sts., MILLS: ° vn ee Ky. = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. (fn ie. 


PVUUUUUAAUULAWLLLALULLLLLLLAULLLLNLLULLLALUENSULLULLUGUUSUU,ULLUULLCRAULUAAAR UL 

F a 
Also 

Hard } ood Yellow Pine for 


Lu mb er Agricultural 


Purposes. 


For Quick Shipment :— 


CHESTNUT CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 





38,000 ft. 4-4—-No. 3 Com. & Btr. rite for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. Prices. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,““snio"" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

















regular electric service between Jacksonville and Mayport 
for both passengers and freight. The inauguration of 
this new line will mean much to Jacksonville: first, the 
acquisition of northern terminals for this steamship 
line; second, the development of this port as a southern 
outlet for northern and eastern shippers and, third, addi- 
tions to customs receipts ete. 

There is a growing market in the Bahamas for the 
lumber of the United States but heretofore the only route 
has been by rail to Miami. 





INQUIRIES FOR CANADIAN WOOD 
Orrawa, OntT., Feb. §—A Durban (South Africa) 
firm which is the largest lumber importer in that country 
is desirous of making a small trial purchase of Canadian 
red pine deals, stated H. R. MaeMillan, special Canadian 
trade commissioner, in a report to the Trade and Com- 
merce Department. The object of the purchase is to 
determine whether these deals will be as satisfactory to 
the Durban market as Swedish deals. A shipment re- 
ceived about ten years ago by this company was unsatis- 
factory and since that time it has purchased no red 
Canadian deals. Red Canadian deals are, however, 
readily acceptable at Cape Town now and should be quite 
as saleable in the Durban market, says Mr. MacMillan. 
The company wishes to secure ten standards of red deals, 
3x9-inch, in the usual Canadian assortment of lengths and 
equal in grade to Swedish No. 3; also ten standards of 
red deals, 3x9-inch, assorted lengths, 20 feet and up. 

The firm will pay £20 a standard, e. i. f. Durban. 





LARGE FOREIGN ORDERS IN PROSPECT 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 7—An agent of a French real 
estate company was reported in this territory last week 
with an order for 42,000,000 feet of yellow pine. At the 
same time an order for 10,000,000 feet of sawn timber 
and 6,000,000 feet of hewn timber for the Belgian Gov- 
ernment was reported from Beaumont. 

The shipping situation remains unchanged while the 
congestion at Gulf ports is becoming more and more 
serious. The port of Houston is the most recent to be 
affected, although the embargo against outgoing freight 
is caused by the congestion on the docks at New York. 
As a result the Southern Steamship Company’s vessel 
Satilla left this port empty. It was expected to make a 
stop, however, on the return, to take on a lumber cargo 
to unload at Brooklyn or some point on the New Jersey 
shore. 

Notice was received at the offices of the Morgan line 
in Galveston that the Pennsylvania Railroad had placed 
an embargo on all freight for coastwise steamship lines. 
In order to relieve the situation at Galveston it is ex- 
pected that the Sunset Central lines will rush contem-. 
plated improvements of wharves and other facilities at 
that port. 

Announcement has been made that the Kirby Lumber 
Company contracted with the St. Helens Shipbuilding 
Company, of St. Helens, Ore., for a three-mast wooden 
schooner to be equipped with a Bolinders oil engine of 
150 horsepower. The vessel will be 158 feet in length, 
35 feet beam and 121% feet depth of hold, and will carry 
500,000 feet of lumber. 


Export and coastwise shipments from the port ot 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and 
Texas City for the last week were as follows: 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Pilar de Larrinag: 

3,484 pieces staves, $900. 

For New York: Ver Ss. Cencho—734 pieces lumber, valu 
not specificd. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Oriente—90,000 feet of lumber 
50,000 pounds cedar planks, value not specified. 

For Barcelona, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Luisa—6,000 ova! 
French claret staves, $800; per Ss. Valbanera—s,051 pieces 
gum lumber, 157% tons logwood lumber, 3,600 pieces staves 

For New York: Per Ss. Medina—1,536 pieces lumber, 
value not specified; per Ss. Hl Dia—T5,000 feet lumber 
value not specified. 





GULFPORT EXPORTS SMALL 


GuLrport, Miss., Feb. 2.—The following is a tabulated 
statement of forest products exported via Gulfport dur 
ing January. The total is small by reason of the fact 
that, even at high freight offerings, bottoms are scarce. 
No hope is held for a better record in February: 


Lumber Timber 








‘o— M feet M feet Miscellaneous 
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ROE as eigen wa 6,733 175 2,180 pieces 


While export business is bad, the excellent domestic 
market is creating great activity at all the mills in this 
section. 


ORANGE IS SCENE OF ACTIVITY 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 7.—With the arrival today of tie 
three-masted schooner Sedgwick, thirteen vessels have 
come into the port of Orange since its opening, Janu- 
ary 2. The largest ship that has come into the harbor 
is the four-masted s‘nooner Horace A. Stone, on Febru- 
ary 3. This vessel is of 1341 tons net register and will 
earry approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber and timber 
from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company mills to 
Boston. 

The channel from Sabine Pass to Orange was effec- 
tively tested when the Stone met the four-masted 
schooner Henry F. Kreger, with cargo of 850,000 feet 
for Lisbon, Portugal, in the channel near the mouth of 
the Neches River. There was ample room for the safe 
passage of the ships, each with tug alongside. 

Other urrivals here are: The schooner A. B. Barteau, 
February 5, to load about 350,000 feet for Havana; tne 
barkentine Stranger, February 6, loading approximately 
500,000 feet for Tampico. Both vessels reported to the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. Besides the Henry 
F. Kreger for Lisbon from Henry Piaggio, Lutcher & 
Moore Lumker Company cleared the Estelle Krieger 
with 750,000 feet for Boston, February 4, and the Doane 
for Kingston, Jamaica, February 5. Six vessels are 
now in port and seven nave been cleared. 








BETTER FIRE STATISTICS FOR CHICAGO ARE ASSURED 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


recorded as to every fire the comparative efficiency of the 
various companies in this respect could be studied, with 
due consideration, of course, of street conditions, 

Another fact which is very desirable to record as to 
communicated fires is as to the exposure distance; did the 
fire in reaching the second building jump a gap of fifty 
feet or of only five feet? 

As to the smaller buildings, also, it is of some impor- 
tance to know which of them are lighted by electricity, 
which by gas and which by kerosene lamps, the proportion 
of them which are heated by stove, hot air furnace or by 
radiation from a steam or hot water system. The figures 
will of course record the number of fires starting from 
overturned lamps or from heating stoves, but, as in the 
ease of roof fires, the relation of the number of such fires 
to the total number of buildings in which fire occurred 
where stoves or kerosene lamps were used is somewhat 
important in making a serious study. 

The system used is, however, sufficiently flexible so that 
improvements of this sort can be incorporated from time 
to time, and at the close of the first year it is probable 
that some changes of this sort will be adopted. 


National Aspect of This Forward Step 


The significant fact of course is that such a tremendous 
improvement in fire statistics has been accomplished in 
Chicago and so easily accomplished when the proper ap- 
proach of the subject had been discovered. This city in 
this regard will now be a model for the entire world to 
pattern after. These figures are but a beginning, and in- 
stead of the wild assertions of fire prevention radicals in 
time this city will have a sound basis of facts upon which 
to determine every problem of fire prevention. The ap- 
proximate status of wood in relation to this problem will 
thus be determined scientifically and not measured in the 
popular mind by the noisy vehemence of its enemies, 
whether inspired by fanaticism or by commercial inter- 
est in substitute materials. 

These improved statistics, as will be noted, are not an 
improvement in the routine statistics of the fire depart- 
ment itself. The battalion reports are still being sent 
in upon the old forms and at the present time are being 
tabulated in the old time-killing way for 1915. Just what 
will become of the old statistical system under the present 
circumstances is not clear at this time. If it is con- 
tinued the city will have at the end of the present year 


two sets of fire figures, and it might be that custom and 
routine would dictate the publication in the annual re- 
port of the old tedious and entirely useless tabulations. 


Another Hopeful Frospect for Progress 


There is, however, another complication in this matter 
at the present time. During the administration of Mayor 
Fred W. Busse a civilian secured a political birth as sec- 
retary of the fire department, which he has since held. 
According to recent articles in the daily press his office 
hours have been largely of his own making and his chief 
duty has been the preparation of the annual report of the 
department. This would perhaps be well worth while if 
the annual report were all that it might be, but it has 
very widely escaped being anything that is worth while. 
At the present.time a list of positions which it is pro- 
posed to abolish as a budget-pruning measure has been 
issued by the city comptroller and this position appears 
upon that list. The reformer’s ax sometimes falls upon 
the just as well as the unjust, but in this instance its 
threatened blow, if it falls, will appear to have cleared the 
way for a system of annual reports in the Chicago fire 
department which will really tell the people something 
about the very important subject of which it treats. 
Instead of giving a list of all the fire equipment on which 
repairs are made during the year and the number of oil 
sight glasses and gear shift levers and various other parts 
on hand in the stock room, such an annual report might 
well give to its public, the people who pay taxes for its 
maintenance, something like an adequate idea of what 
proportion of fires for the year are the result of human 
carelessness and what preventive measures shall be taken 
by the average citizen and taxpayer for the protection of 
himself and his family, in addition to the financial expedi- 
ent represented by the fire insurance policy—in itself too 
often an incentive to carelessness and increased fire loss. 


oes eas 


As the result of study by the United States Forest 
Service the production of Osage orange on a commer- 
cial scale has been established, and this material is 
now available wherever a natural dye can be used. 
It is hoped that this will serve not only to relieve the 
situation caused by a shortage of aniline colors in 
certain shades but also in normal times to replace the 
use of foreign fustic by wood indigenous to our own 
country. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 8.—The amount of new build- 
ing launched in Milwaukee during January established a 
new high record and gave assurance of plenty of building 
activity during the coming year. During the month there 
were ninety-four permits issued for structures to cost $2,433,- 
838, as compared with seventy-eight permits and an invest- 
ment of $250,275 during the corresponding period a year ago. 
This meant an increase of $2,183,563 over January, 1915. 
Lumbermen are taking a most optimistic view of the situa- 
tion and are confident that there will be plenty of business 
developing throughout the year. 

While logging conditions have been ideal all over the 
lumber country during the winter and it is expected that 
the logging output will show a decided gain over that of a 
year ago, lumbermen predict that there will be a shortage 
of available dry stocks in certain lines, particularly hard- 
wood, by the time that the spring trade is under way and 
before the new cut is ready for shipment. It is said that 
stocks of hardwood are getting low at some points, even 
at this time, and that advances in birch, maple and other 
lines may be expected later. Wholesalers are urging retailers 
to place their orders before stocks get too badly depleted, 
before prices advance and while shipping facilities are fairly 
satisfactory. The general improvement in all lines of 
business has resulted in a steadily increasing demand for 
cars, with the result that there are times when a real short- 
age of transportation facilities is experienced. 

Nearly 60,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped from the 
ports of Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., during the 
last year, according to the report just issued by E. D. Norton, 
deputy collector of customs for the two ports. Receipts of 
lumber during the year amounted to 2.394,000 feet, besides 
440,600 cedar posts and 450 poles. In the clearances lumber, 
of course, led. with 58,068,000 feet. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, of Birchwood, 
Wis., has refused a large order, it is said, from the British 
Government, which called for a large consignment of veneer. 
This veneer is to be used, it is understood, for the construc- 
tion of aircraft and motor vehicles. The company accepted 
a similar order last summer, which resulted in the shipping 
of three carloads of veneer to England. The Birchwood plant 
has so many orders on hand that it is now operating on a 
day and night schedule. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 7.—Business in the Rhine- 
lander district moves along quietly. More orders are 
coming in than there are cars to load them in, or men to 
put the lumber into the cars. Although the railroads have 
added more switching crews they are scarcely able as yet to 
take care of the flood of loaded log cars that arrive daily. 
The weather is very cold and this tends to delay the working 
crews, 

All grades, all thicknesses and all kinds of hardwoods are 
said to be in general demand, some to a greater extent than 
others. Probably the leading wood is hard maple, and stocks 
in this are becoming very low, without as yet having much 
effect on prices. There has been an advance in 2-inch and 
21-inch plank, but not as much as expected, considering how 
depleted stock is. Considerable rock elm has been bought 
here and shipped to central Michigan for body factories. 
Prices have ranged very good on upper grades. Basswood is 
steady, with a limited demand and a light supply. Some 
sales were made last week of No. 3 common and there is a 
fair demand for No. 1 common, inch, as well as 14%4- and 
14-inch No. 2 and No. 8 for cores in veneered work. Soft 
elm sells rather slowly but prices are steady, and it is 
expected that the furniture trade will soon be looking for 
supplies. 

The big sawmill firms are putting in heavy stocks of logs, 
but many of the small mills did not get started soon enough 
and will not get in very much stock. In some places they 
are hampered by excessive snow. All the local mills are 
running steadily, part of them on double time. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Feb. 7—The Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cobban, will soon have 1,000,000 feet of logs in 
the yards and the sawmill will start February 15. A 
comers planing mill will be installed by the company later 
in the spring and a retail lumber business is to be opened. 

The Little Chute Lumber & Fuel Company, of Little Chute, 
is preparing to establish a planing mill and the Nelson-Indra 
Machine Company, of Green Bay, is turning out the equip- 
ment. 

The Graef Manufacturing Company, of Appleton, has moved 
into a handsome new office building which it has completed. 

Smith Bros. are logging extensively near Gleason this sea- 
son and hauling into the yards. The lath mill is operating 
full time. ; a 

The Hansen mill is to be removed to Reed’s Hill. The 
Dahl Bros.’ mill at Iola has started the season’s cut. ; 

The Wisconsin Timber & Land Company, at Mattoon, is 
receiving veneer logs and the plant will open shortly. <A 
good run is expected. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—Conditions continue to 
point to betterment in the industry, though just now 
things are much at a standstill as a result of the great 
storm that has swept the Pacific coast. Snowfall in Van- 
couver and Victoria has been the heaviest for fifteen years, 
and the same comparison applies to other points on_ the 
Coast. The weather has been cold besides and mills have 
been shut down to wait for more favorable conditions. Natu- 
rally, logging camps have been affected also. A short time 
ago fir logs sold at as low as $5, but now they go as high as 
$8.50, though the average price is somewhat below that. 
Logs are scarce on the whole, and shingle bolts also are not 
plentiful, the price being from $5 to $5.25 a_cord. . } 

Logs cut in December totalled 52,520,857 feet, which is 
about 12,000,000 feet more than for the corresponding month 
in 4. The log production throughout the last year was 
well maintained each month, being as follows: January, 
51,225.817 feet; February, 45,161,462 feet; March, 45,895,- 
000; April, 45,010,950; May, 52,500,287: June, 73,584,000 ; 
July, 68,976,188; August, 64,257,966 ; September, 92,080,493 ; 
October, 52,162,364; November, 47,436,313; December, 52,- 
520,857 feet. } 

In December 361,698 lineal feet of poles and piles were 
sealed, as well as 19,855 cords for ties etc. , ; 

Prominent loggers are looking for hemlock coming more 
into this market than formerly. Heretofore it was hardly 
taken into account in the cruising of limits, but lately it 
has had value as pulp wood, and now is being considered as 
inside finishing. The Government has been demonstrating 
the aptness of different woods, and hemlock shows up as 
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well as any. It is a heavy wood and not amenable to rafting 
except under special handling. 

Shingles are looking very good just now. Prices are higher 
than for a long time, perfections being quoted as high as 
$2.45, at $2.05 and at $1.85. It is probable that these 
prices will be maintained, as demand is strong from nearly 
all quarters and production is curtailed, this latter because 
of the mills being compelled to shut down because of weather 
conditions. ‘The Hadden & MeNair mill at Cloverdale is 
cutting a special line of 24-inch shingles for the Pennsyl- 
vania market. 

The Cameron Lumber Company has chartered the American 
five-masted schooner Inca for March loading of 1,250,000 
feet for South Africa. This company also has the bark 
Puako under charter for the same destination. 

D. Hyde, formerlv with the Iowa Lumber & Shingle 
Company, New Westminster, is the new secretary of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, with offices in Vancouver. 





AT THE NEW BRUNSWICK METROPOLIS 


St. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 7—More lumber is coming to 
St. John by rail this winter for shipment than for sev- 
eral winters past. Most of the shipping is done on 
Government orders, and the chance of getting other tonnage 
is as poor as ever. The British market continues in good 
condition for such supplies as it is possible to send forward. 
Recent snowfalls have been of benefit to lumber operators, 
but the total snowfall is the smallest for many years in 
these Provinces and the weather the mildest. ‘There has 
been very little zero weather in St. John. Men are coming 
out of the lumber camps to enlist for overseas service, and 
many more will do so as soon as the work in the woods is 
over. The labor problem is likely to become serious during 
the spring and summer; as thousands of recruits are wanted 
the number of physically fit young men in the Provinces 
will be greatly reduced during the next year. The output of 
lumber, hewever, will not be affected to any extent this 
year, 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 7.—The severe snowstorm which 
western Canada has encountered during last week has 
caused an almost unparalleled inactivity in the logging 
camps. At the Coast only about ten out of 200 are able to 
work. The mills are engaged with their annual repairs and 
have not been seriously inconvenienced by the shortage of 
logs, but if the snow does not disappear soon they likely 
will be unable to open up when the repairs are completed. 
It is seldom that there is sufficient snow to tie up logging 
operations so completely as this. 

The Hon. W. R. Ross, acting Premier of British Columbia, 
reports that indications are excellent for a revival of lumber 
shipments to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in the 
spring. Already many of the lumber firms in the interior 
are booking orders for future delivery on the prairies. The 
Penticton Lumber Company is already beginning to fill an 
order for 250 carloads of lumber and similarly other interior 
mills report a favorable outlook for improved trade in the 
lumber industry. 

The Canadian Northern Railway contemplates doing con- 
siderable work next spring and summer and is purchasing 
1,000,000 ties, the bulk of the contracts being placed east 
of Fort Frances. This work has made work in the woods 
compare very favorably with conditions a year ago, when 
the woods were practically deserted. The buying of these 
ties means the distribution in this part of western Canada 
of $375,000, and with the regular work of the Shevlin- 
Clarke Company, at Fort Frances, will amount to almost a 
$1.000,000—a record for the district. 

In the Thunder Bay district the lumbering and subsidiary 
industries are flourishing this winter. A great many log- 
ging, pulpwood and tie camps have been established through- 
out the district. The Russell Timber Company has a big 
contract to take out pulpwood for mills in Appleton and 
Wisconsin. It has four big mills in the district. The 
Pigeon River Lumber Company has two camps taking out 
logs for lumber. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 8.—Lumber move- 
ments are active in all lines, and the lumbermen of the 
Saginaw Valley continue optimistic as to present condi- 
tions and future prospects. Prices remain firm and the 
demand is good. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, of Saginaw, reports 
business as being fair with prices firm and prospects good. 
The white pine prices are firm and the prices on yellow 
pine and hemlock are advancing. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds 
that the demand is fair with the outlook good and no 
changes in prices. 

The Galloway-Pease Company, of Saginaw, reports that 
its mills at Poplar Bluff, Mo., have been closed down on 
account of the flood conditions along the Arkansas River. 
This has interfered with the railroad shipments and it has 
been impossible to secure the logs. Business in the North 
is reported to be good. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmaHaA, NeEsB., Feb. 8.—With the west Coast mills 
buried under the heaviest snow in their history, the local 
lumber dealers are finding it impossible to get their 
orders filled from that section. At the same time southern 
yellow pine has stiffened, just when a little drop could 
have been looked for, and on top of that came the floods 
in the southern pine districts that have put many mills 
there out of commission for a time at least. 

Shingles are in great demand and not a cedar shingle 
can be had from the Coast, except those that were actually 
in transit before the mills became snowbound. The same is 
true of western fir. The result is that many local yards 
and yards in the State, supplied through the jobbing houses, 
have some great gaps in their piles. 

Local wholesalers are telling their customers that the 
western mills have all the orders they can fill in sixty days 
after resumption of operations and that it will be from 
three to six weeks before they can start running. 





LUMBER OPERATORS HANDICAPPED 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 7.—Unseasonably warm weather 
the last week has greatly handicapped lumber operators, 
and some of the lumber manufacturers are eonsidering 
the advisability of curtailing operations before there might 
develop a shortage of logs. The S. A. Smith Manufacturing 
Company has shut down its sawmill temporarily because of 
the lack of logs. Frank E. Perry, of Holden & Martin, says 
that while his plant has sufficient logs to keep the plant in 
operation for the present, unless there is a decided change in 
the weather very shortly it will be necessary to shut down. 
The White River Chair Company has not yet been affected 
by the shortage of logs, but unless the farmers and lumber 
operators are able to use runners again soon and rail deliv- 
eries also become less difficult to secure promptly an order 
for curtailment will be given. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 















Every 10 Hours 
Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


CIFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 









is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 











The West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


lest dons! Humber Go. 


| BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - . 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Redwood 


Porch columns both square and staved 
are beautiful and sell themselves. Red- 
wood wide rustic, and bungalow siding 
surpasses any other wood for this pur- 
pose. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


ee San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. g 
os Pe 


























St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


- 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


ir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Fe. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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P Sillliwan & Forbes, Ine. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wigsins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 























ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of-practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 421 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Zl. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New Or.EANS, LA., Feb. 7—The general market situ- 
ation has registered little change for the week. The 
Southern Pine Association bulletin, for the week ended 
Friday, showed a slight decline in shipments and a nominal 
decrease in orders received, as compared with the previous 
week, with some accumulation at the mills indicated. But 
today’s comment indicates a brisk inquiry, fair bookings 
and the prospect of an upward turn, in respect of demand 
at least, within the next ten days. Prices are, by general 
report, very well held. Mill assortments are broken and 
stocks available for immediate shipment on new orders are 
not at all burdensome. The cypress folks report a slight 
but perceptible gain in business volume, with shingle stocks 
still badly broken and lath selling in mixed cars only. 
Prices are steady but unchanged. ‘The hardwoods are said 
to be holding their own and a little more on the domestic 
market side. Production is curtailed more or less by high 
water and stocks are none too abundant in some lines. 
Export trade to Europe is confined to staves and parcel 
shipments of specialty stocks, but the movement of box 
shooks to Latin America is of good volume. Prices are 
called steady. 

The school authorities of St. Tammany Parish are trying 
to dispose of the timber on sixteenth section, or school, lands 
felled by the September storm, estimated to total about 
2,000.000 feet. Bids have been invited by the parish school 
superintendent, but that official reported last week that 
none had been received, the lumbermen with mills accessible 
to the down timber having “down” stock of their own to 
work up for the present. 

Merchants in the retail section of Magazine Street, this 
city, have launched a movement to have that thoroughfare 
repaved with creosoted wood block. The portion of the 
street involved traverses what is known as the “Garden dis- 
trict,” and its merchants handled a big volume of business 
at one time. Of late their trade has declined somewhat, 
and some of the progressives among them believe that it can 
be revived by repaving the thoroughfare with wood block, 
arguing that a first-class paving, replacing the more or less 
dilapidated surface now presented, will attract the traffic 
and stimulate trade in consequence. 

General Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, returned to New Orleans last Friday after 
a stay of several weeks in the North during which he at- 
tended several of the big “annuals.” He reports a pleasant 
trip and returns highly encouraged over the trade outlook. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned several days ago from 
a tour with the association’s exhibit. which is still on duty 
at conventions and expositions in the North in charge of 
Messrs. Reynaud, of the advertising department, and Robi- 
taille, of the inspection department. Mr. Watson leaves 
again next Sunday night for Cleveland, where the exhibit 
will make its headquarters during the big building show. 

Louisiana’s “magic city,’ Bogalusa, has launched a move- 
ment for the purchase of the municipal equipment provided 
and operated by the Great Southern Lumber Company. At 
a citizens’ mass meeting held last Friday night the project 
was heartily indorsed and resolutions were adopted instruct- 
ing the commission council to float a $200,000 bond issue to 
finance the purchase of the water and sewerage system and 
school houses, erection and equipment of a city jail and 
purchase of fire apparatus. 

A dispatch from Biloxi. Miss., states that at the regular 
meeting of the Biloxi city council last Tuesday night an 
ordinance was introduced prohibiting the construction of 
any more frame buildings in the business district, from Main 
to Reynoir streets. The prediction is added that the ordi- 
nance will become effective within thirty days. 

W. T. King, New Orleans manager of the Ozark Cooper- 
age Company, is planning the erection of a hardwood mill 
in West Feliciana Parish, to work up a tract of hardwood 
timber owned by him in that parish. <A mill of 25,000 
feet capacity is contemplated. 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LaurEL, Miss., Feb. 8—The general condition of the 
yellow pine market is much improved over a fortnight 
ago, and prominent manufacturers express themselves as 
being very much pleased with the stronger demand and 
strengthening of prices that have recently developed. 

3uyers from the consuming territory are much more 
numerous of Jate, and many satisfactory sales are being 
reported. One heavy producer remarked: ‘It begins to look 
like old times again, and I helieve yellow pine is coming into 
its own. We are getting all the good business we want. 
Our order files have now reached the point where we feel 
we do not have to consider anything but full list and better 
prices, and we are in a position to turn down orders that 
are not desirable in every way.” 

Latest advices from the northern markets are that while 
some yards are well stocked, the general tendency has been 
to allow yard stocks to become uncommonly low. this condi- 
tion prevailing on account of the rapid advance in prices 
prior to January 1, and fear that the new level would not 
be maintained. after the new year was well launched. Those 
dealers who deferred stocking up until now will not only 
be obliged to pay prices as high as any that were recorded 
earlier in the season, but in many instances will have to pay 
a premium to get the items necessary to fill broken stocks 
promptly to take care of early spring trade. 

Demand for No. 3 boards is improving, some very good 
sales being reported during the last week at better than full 
list prices. 

Several new lists have recently been issued, apparently 
to adjust discrepancies, some items being reduced, but the 
general tendency being slightly to advance a number of 
items on account of the better demand. 








SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 


WarrEN, ARK., Feb. 7—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine are well pleased with results obtained for the 
first month of 1916. Shipments show up in excess of pro- 
duction and new business booked in January was well up to 
normal. Prices continue on about the same level as prevailed 
during the latter part of December, and mill prices are aver- 
aging around $18. 

The demand from factories and railroad companies is the 
feature, and indications are that buying from this source will 
continue for some time. Retail yard buving naturally at this 
season is light, but retailers in practically all sections predict 
an unusually good spring trade. 

Weather conditions in the South are very unsatisfactory 
from a manufacturing standpoint. The continuous heavy 
rains the last few weeks have curtailed logging operations 
and unless there is a change soon a large number of mills 
will be forced to close down on account of the log supply. 

Stocks at mills are much lower than they were a year ago, 
and lumber piled on the yard now will not be in shipping 
condition for at least ninefy days. With the present scarcity 
of common lumber this insures an especially strong market 
for the lower grades until well into the spring. 

Arkansas soft pine finish has been very much in demand 
the last two months, consequently stocks of finish lumber at 
the mills have materially reduced. There seems to be a 
spa d of 1x10 and 12-inch B and better: also 14-inch, 

1%-inch and 2-inch in all widths, and these items are excep- 
tionally firm ‘at around $11 off. Items of flooring, ceiling, 
partition and lath are also in heavy demand, with prices firm. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 8.—Most mills in this section 
are now able to operate despite the effects of the recent 
floods, and unless bad weather sets in again, they will 
continue running indefinitely, though logging may be mor 
or less hindered, as will be the shipping. 

The call for southern yellow pine items continues sat- 
isfactorily, with prospects still bright for a large spring 
business. The mills are preparing to take care of the ex 
pected increase in orders, and are using caution in taking 
on big filings. There have been some price advances lately, 
some “mills raising No. 2 flooring $1, No. 2 fencing $2, and 
No. 2 boards $1 

The general condition of business and industry is im 
proving in this section. Many delayed improvements are 
being commenced, and the lumber operators are promised 
a good trade for the spring season, 

The building report for last month shows tbat permits 
were issued at Shreveport for the construction and repair 
of buildings at a total cost of $54,449. This was ~ in- 
crease over the total building operations of January, 1915, 
by about $8,000. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—While business has been a 
little better than during the previous week, it has not 
been so good as the general trade expected. The main 
reason has been the weather. While in some sections of this 
territory it has been mild and pleasant, in others there have 
been snows and rains and unfavorabie weather generally for 
all classes of the lumber business. Roads have been muddy 
and almost impassable, so buyers have not been able to visit 
their towns for lumber supplies from the country yards. This 
has resulted in a falling off of orders from that source. The 
factory trade, however, has not been very seriously affected, 
so there have been numerous orders coming from that source 
of consumption. Building operations have been quiet, so little 
trade has come from that quarter. 

A slightly better business is reported by the yellow pine 
people. Manufacturers and wholesalers say inquiries are 
coming in a trifle better and there has also been a fairly good 
increase in the number of orders. Prices show no material 
change, except in a few instances, where smaller mills have 
cars in transit and want to get rid of them or have some 
surplus stock they wish to unload. Most of the mills stand 
firmly on all prices. Some are even making advances on a 
few items most in demand. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8—Lumbermen have spent 
the last week waiting for the severe weather to settle. 
There has not been much chance for business, and manu- 
facturers have not been disappointed or surprised at finding 
the volume light. Except in the case of southern yellow 
pine they have been getting more orders than they really 
eared for because of the delays and damage caused by floods 
and bad weather in the hardwood and west Coast districts. 
There has been no building activity in the cities and country 
roads have been so bad that loading out stock was precluded. 
Meanwhile the retailers-have not been in the mood to do 
much buying, although a few more inquiries are being re- 
ceived now than was the case in January and the prospects 
are that a few days of sunshine will bring a very decided 
jump in demand. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip to New York City. 

FE. R. Burkholder, of McPherson, Kan., one of the best 
known retailers in central Kansas, was a ‘business caller at 
Kansas City this week. Mr. Burkholder says everything 
points to a great year for the retailers in Kansas, although 
trade just now is light. 
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IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 7—No marked change has oc- 
curred in the yellow pine market of this section during 
the last month and while some items which went exceed- 
ingly high during the closing months of 1915 are now seek- 
ing a common level with their values, prices generally hold 
up well. 

Othe market is practically dead, although a great deal of 
buying is predicted for the next few months. In the mean- 
time there is no disposition by the mills to try to advance 
prices. Car material is still in demand. There is one in- 
quiry in the field for 11,000, 000 English ties. Several in- 
jorge have also been received for yard stock from Mexico, 
but nothing as yet from the National lines. A contract was 
let last week by the Northern Texas Traction Company for 
316,000 feet of lumber and 9,500 tons of reinforcing steel 
for the viaduct of the new electric lines over the railroad 
tracks running into the Union terminal at Dallas. Most of 
the lumber and piling will be delivered through Texas com- 
anies, 

‘ The Kirby Lumber Company has opened a branch office in 
the Whitney Central Bank Building at New Orleans to meet 
the demands on its growing business. ‘The new office will 
probably be in charge of 'Thomas M. Hayes, who represents 
the company at Alexandria. 

W. W. Wallace, sales manager of the Meridian Lumber 
Company, has succeeded A. B. Cook as sales manager of the 
Trinity County Lumber Company, of Groveton, Tex. The 
latter will become sales manager of the Wisconsin-Arkansas 
Lumber Company at Malvern. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 7.—Railroads have lately been 
buying heavily, and while no notably large orders were 
placed during the last week a large number of good-sized 
orders have been received for both. ties and bridge timbers. 
A number of orders for coastwise material, for all-rail ship- 
ment, were placed with Beaumont mills during the week. 

Retail yards are not buying. Bad weather has interfered 
with their business and they are holding off until the last 
minute. Their stocks are very low, however, and they will be 
compelled to replenish before long. ‘ 

Beaumont manufacturers are very optimistic, declaring the 
market is looking better every day. Prices have not ad- 
vanced since February 1, but they | are holding firm and an 
increase is looked for between now and F ebruary 15 


oa 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 7—The market as a whole is very 
satisfactory, according to local lumbermen. A few items 
on the right-hand side of,the list are a little lower than 
it is believed they should be, but this is expected to right 
itself with a return of normal demand following the bad 
weather that has delayed building operations. 

A, J. Miller, manager of the Orange Box Manufacturing 
Company, left last Wednesday for St. Joseph, Mich., Chi- 
cago and other points, expecting to purchase new crate_ma- 
chinery for the local plant. He reports some excellent 
business in hand and the demand so great that it has be- 
come necessary to enlarge the plant capacity. ‘The ready- 
cut house feature of this plant, recently inaugurated, is 
also in a prosperous way. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 8.—General conditions in the 
local lumber market are in striking contrast with those 
that prevailed a year ago. All consuming interests are 
steady buyers, the furniture manufacturers and carriage and 
automobile builders mostly for immediate delivery, and ccn- 
tracting builders mainly in bookings for early future 
requirements. Taking the lumber industry as a whole, the 
outlook scarcely ever was more encouraging. General trade 
revival and industrial expansion, with increased ease in 
ihe money market, make collections easier. the improvement 
in this particular being especially noticeable since the first 
of the year. This is helping to clean some long-standing 
accounts from the books. 

Richard L. Murphy, tie and timber agent of the Queen & 
Crescent Route, is back at Cincinnati headquarters from a 
week’s inspection of Alabama lumber camps with a view to 
transportation requirements that will be made of his road. 
Ile reports the sawmills all busy getting out ties for recon- 
struction work and lumber and timbers for many other rail- 
way improvements, and that the business promised in these 
lines is far and away ahead of what it was this time a 
year ago. 

M. R. Short, president of the M. R. Short Lumber & Timber 
Company, left yesterday for a trip of several weeks through 
the South in the interest of his company, and expects to con- 
clude some important deals. He says there is every assur- 
anee that the lumber trade the coming summer will surpass 
in activity and volume anything Cincinnati has known before. 

The newly elected president of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce has named the following members of the trade a 
committee on lumber, whose duty it will be to take up all 
questions of controversy in the lumber trade for consideration 
and adjustment, whether they arise from points of trade ethics 
or from transportation issues: J. Watt Graham, chairman ; 
W. J. Eckman, E. J. Thoman, A. Heidt and B. F. Dulweber. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBUs, On10, Feb. 8.—Trade has heen fairly active 
during the last week. That is true both of hardwoods 
and of southern yellow pine as the demand is good and 
prices are holding up well. The tone of the trade is gener- 
ally good and prospects are considered bright. 

In hardwoods trade is about equally divided between deal- 
crs and manufacturers. Retailers’ stocks are only fair and 
with bright building prospects ahead, they are seeking to 
cover. Manufacturers making vehicles, furniture and boxes 
are buying more liberally. Most orders are for immediate 
delivery, as there is an effort being made to accumulate 
stocks. 

Southern yellow pine is active and ali recent advances have 
been maintained. Retailers’ stocks are rather spotty, as some 
sections are better supplied than others. Wherever stocks 
are light, there is a movement to cover in view of the near 
approach of the building season. Car shortage is interfering 
with shipments to a certain extent. 

According to the report of the Columbus building inspector 
for January, 1916, 129 permits were issued for structures 
valued at $223,415, as compared with eighty-nine permits 
and a valuation of $85,100 in January, 1915. 

R. L. Watson, president of the Columbus Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange, and B. M. Freeman, Ohio commissioner 
of the national association, attended a mecting of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange at Newark, Ohio, last week when_ thirty-five 
new members were received into the exchange. Both of the 
Columbus men made short talks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods with prices ruling firm 
at former levels. He says buying by factories is active and 
prospects are considered bright. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are busy mak- 
ing stocks for shipment within the next few weeks to take 
care of the expected building demand. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LovIsvVILLE, Ky., Feb. 9.—Attention has been called 
to the fact that a bill has been introduced in the State 
legislature, now in session at Frankfort, having for its 
purpose the abolition of the State forestry department which 
has been in existence for the last four years. The lumber- 
men are practically a unit in support of the forestry depart- 
ment, and J. E. Barton, the State forester. can count on their 
support in opposition to the bill, it is declared. In the event 
that the measure develops support from other quarters, 
which is regarded as unlikely, the lumber trade is expected 
io take strong action to prevent the department from being 
climinated. 

The Mengel Box Company has wired to Hickman, Ky., 
where it has large plants, $100 for use in relief work in 
connection with the flood of the Mississippi River. Consid- 
erable suffering has been reported. 

The Holly Ridge Lumber Company. of Louisville, whose 
plant is at Holly Ridge, La., forty miles west of Vicksburg, 
reports that this mill has closed down on account of high 
water from the Arkansas River. Its stock will not be dam- 
aged, as not more than a few inches will reach the lumber 
yard. 

Sensational increases in gum prices continue to be reported 
by local operators. It is also stated that advances in plain 
oak are due and that prices on this commodity can hardly 
be held down any longer. 

T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, and T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Company, will represent the local trade at the annual of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Philadel- 
phia next month. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 8.—The predictions of retail 
lumber dealers that the current year will bring about 


improved business conditions are found to have a good 
basis in the report of building operations in Indianapolis for 
January, a substantial increase being shown. ‘The_ totai 
value of new buildings contracted for during the month was 
$392,902, while the value of new structures for the corre- 
sponding period of last year was only $266,907. The gain 
for the month was $125,955. The report showed a gain of 
fifty-five building permits for the month. During the last 
few weeks there has been considerable discussion of plans 
for big building ventures. Prices are showing a slight ad- 
vance and it is predicted that with the artival of the sea- 
son when iumber demands are heaviest marked increases will 
be demanded. 

The Fletemeyer Lumber Company, of Lafayette, Ind., which 
Was incorporated recently for $15,000, has started in busi- 
ness at the old Frey mill near the Belt railroad and Kossuth 
Street. ‘The company’s yards haye just been opened for 
pusimess, 

Fred C. Gardner, treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
manufacturers, has been appointed by Mayor Bell to a_ posi- 
tion on the board of park commissioners. This is considered 
cne of the greatest honors that can be paid a man in a local 
position. ‘The office has no salary attached and is purely an 
honorary one, although it requires a great amount of execu- 
‘ive and business ability. Mr. Gardner assumed his duties 
shortly after the first of the year. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


_ Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7—While demand for hardwoods 
is not so urgent as it was shortly before the first of the 
year, there is a good seasonable request and the volume 
of business fairly satisfactory. Many southern mills being 
shut down because of high water, a curtailment in production 
is expected, so there is every prospect of advances being 
made, as there will be comparatively little dry stock avail- 
able until the new cut is in condition. There is a good, 
strong tone in the market. The oaks have the eall and 
demand for them is good. Oak flooring is a particularly 
strong item. Prices hold well. 

Cypress moves along a little better than it did. The yards 
are sending in more inquiries than they did and the factories 
are doing a little more buying. The wet weather in the 
South has not affected the cypress mills, according to ac- 
counts, as much as it has those manufacturing other kinds 
of lumber, so that stocks are in a little better shape and 
are about normal for the season. Low grade cypress, how- 
ever, is scarce. Prices hold firm on all items. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8.—An almost complete relax- 
ation of the anxiety over securing an adequate amount 
of stocks, which has prevailed for some time, featured the 
local market last week. Severai hardwood dealers report 
that they have taken advantage of the slash in prices made 
by operators in the flood district to replenish their stocks 
and the feeling of uneasiness in this respect has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

As a general thing the local market is quieter than it 
has been for the last thirty days, but dealers are confident 
that business will open up at an early date, basing their 
assumption on the fact that several communications have 
been received from sections in the flood district in which it 
is stated that the waters are rapidly receding. In some 
sections it is reported that the roads are fast drying up, 
which should bring about an increase in demand. 

Building operations have shown a decided improvement 
during the last ten days, the permits issued being more than 
double the amount for a corresponding period in 1915. Build- 
ing prospects continue good. 

Plain oak continues to be in good demand. sharing first 
call with poplar. Thick ash is a popular item. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LyNcuBurG, VA., Feb. 7.—Dealers are somewhat wor- 
ried on account of the railroad situation, which is blocked 
by several absolute embargoes, preventing them from 
loading special orders urgently needed by the eastern trade. 
Some relief was felt during the last week of January, but 
new and more stringent embargoes have .been made effective 
since February 1, and this condition, coupled with a week of 
very unfavorable weather and a searcity of cars, has caused 
operators in this section not a little concern. 

Southern yellow pine mills in Virginia and the Carolinas 
are finding enough new business at a fair range of prices 
to afford some encouragement for the dealers and every indi- 
cation points to an active market in this district during the 
first half of the year. 

The hardwood situation is in better shape than for several 
months, low grade oaks and poplar being in strong demand 
and _ the other items also display an upward tendency. High 
grades of maple, ash and oak are getting a strong eall. : 

The dealers report firm prices and the trade believes that 
the present scale will be maintained for some time. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 10.—Hardwood manufacturers 
report that trade is still very good and that indications 
point to February being a better month than the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Many of the large hardwood 
mills in southwestern Indiana continue to run on full time. 
Prices remain firm. 

In spite of the inclement weather that prevailed during 
the last half of January and the early part of February, 
building operations in Evansville were fairly active. Con- 
tractors and architects say they expect plenty of work this 
spring and summer. Planing mills are operated on good time 
and sash and door men report business better than it was 
this time last year. The southern yellow pine dealers report 
the outlook one of encouragement. 

Most wood consuming factories in Evansville continue to 
run on full time. This is especially true of the large 
furniture factories. These have enjoyed a boom for the last 
three months owing to the fact that trade in the South and 
Southwest has picked up nicely. Veneer manufacturers say 
trade is as good as could be expected and most of the veneer 
factories here are now running full time. 


HYMENEAL 














ROOT-SHERWOOD.—F. D. Root and Miss Lulu B 
Sherwood, both of Seattle, Wash., were united in mar- 
riage January 27 and left for Portland on a short wed- 
ding trip. The young couple have returned to Seattle 
and are receiving the congratulations of their many 
friends in the lumber trade. Mr. Root is sales manager 
for the Foster-Morean Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
and has been connected with the lumber business there 
for a number of years. Mrs. Root is well known in lum- 
ber circles there also, having formerly been in the of- 
fice of the, Drescher Lumber Co. 


CONNOR-TUCKER.—J. I. C. Conner, of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., and Mrs. Blanche 
Tucker were united in marriage January 27. They will 
make their home in the Adams Apartments, Seattle. Mr. 
Connor has a wide acquaintance among the lumbermen 
of the Pacific coast. 


SAUER-BAIRD.—Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Baird, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., have announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Amie, to Neal W. Sauer. The wedding will 
take place in the early spring. The groom-elect is 
treasurer of the Cottage Building Co., of Evansville, and 
is a popular young man. 


HUCKINS-RAMSAY.—Miss Florence Howland Ramsay 
and Frank P. Huckins, both of Boston, Mass., were 
united in marriage in that city last week. Mr. Huckins 
is president of the P. S. Huckins Co., a director of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., treasurer of the Central Wharf 
Co., and of the Mitchell Lighter Co., and a member of 
the Bosten Harvard Club and of the Boston Yacht Club. 
The bride is a graduate of Radcliffe ’09, State Normal 
Art School ’14 and the youngest daughter of Attorney 
Charles C. Ramsay, of Boston and Cambridge. Mr. and 
Mrs. Huckins are taking an extensive wedding tour to 
Florida and other southern States, from which they will 
return February 25, and will make their home in Nashua, 
N. 





PACIFIC COAST 








Any Dealer 


Can Sell 
Porch 


/ e 
| F ir Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Fir, Spruce, 
tm Western 


Mixed 


Cars. Hemlock and 
Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 


Our service is the 
result of carefully 
thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 




















Can assist in avoiding transportation 
delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 


Western Hemlock, : 
Red Cedar Lumber # 
Red Cedar Shingles : 
—FROM— : 

PUGET SOUND MILLS. & TIMBER CO. ; 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. assured to C. M. & St. P. stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G. W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. 


EST) 1, ut MUM Ce Mo) 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Ou ) RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 
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P ort Orford 
EDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
spring builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for in- 
terior finish, you'll find it always proves a 
winner for it takes a high finish and can be used for 
staining to imitate other woods. There are dozens of 
uses where Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled. Let us 


give you a few pointers that will mean more business 
for you. Write for prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

















We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 









































Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our MinnesotaTr fer Wareh 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























SEATTLE 






















Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Sales Agents: 











Wilson-Rex 
Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, la. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 


. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Pine. G.G. Rapley 
> ~ m tis | g-» 
California White Chicago, Ill 
> C.M. Kincaide, 
and Sugar Pine. Lincoln, Neb. 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 



























OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 













PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 





























EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

NEw York, Feb. 8.—There is no falling off in the 
demand, prices have shaded slightly under the higher 
quotations of December and whoiesalers are confident 
in the outlook, and when the spring building demand de- 
velops still higher prices are looked for. Mills have been 
willing to book business ahead at present quotations, but 
recent reports indicate that contracts have boon taken to 
keep operations under way for from forty to sixty days 
and such conditions in the past have been followed by 
higher prices. Yard stocks are in better shape than two 
months ago, but nothing in comparison to what they should 
be to handle a fairly good spring demand. Contractors, 
manufacturers and small consumers are all booking more 
business than they have for some time and with continued 
tie-ups caused by embargoes there is still considerable scurry- 
ing around for stocks. 

North Carolina pine men particularly are badly handi- 
capped by the embargoes owing to the difficulty in making 
delivery of shipments consigned to points in the New York 
and New England territory. 

Builders show a tendency to wait and see what will be 
the price movement later on, but as retailers have been 
forced to pay higher prices the inclination is stronger to 
close up contracts at this time and it is expected from now 
on the figures will be more in line with what they were 
during December and early in January. The last few weeks 
saw a falling off in the permits in the downtown sections, 
but Richmond and Queens show a substantial gain for last 
week and a large number of projects are being planned. 

G. E. Major, of the Major & Loomis Company, Hertford, 
N. C., spent several days in town last week with W. G. 
Frost, of the Frost & Davis Lumber Company, which com- 
pany handles the Major stock in this market. Mr. Major 
says that stocks at shipping points are low and manufac- 
turers see everything in the situation to warrant higher 


W. A. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
spent several days in the city last week visiting among the 
hardwood trade. He is very optimistic over the outlook, 
and says that January with practically every hardwood man 
in the Nashville section was a record breaker, with ship- 
ments aver ig two or three times what they were for 
January, 1915. Inquiries from yards and factories are com- 
ing along actively, Mr. Ransom says, and still higher prices 
are looked for. 

Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, Ont., president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New York 
City. was in town last week in conference with Secretary 
Perry in connection with arrangements for the annual_meet- 
ing and banquet, which are to be held at Philadelphia, March 
15 and 16. So far as the lumber demand is concerned Mr. 
Edwards says that it has been a long while since there has 
been so much activity. Another Canadian who is equally 
optimistic is Gerod Power, of the River Quelle Pulp & Lum- 
ber Company, St. Pacume, Que. A large part of Mr. Power's 
output comes to this market and he says that Canadian 
manufacturers are getting a much larger run of inquiries 
than usually develops at this time of the year, 









FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—A feeling of considerable 
uneasiness prevails among Buffalo jobbers who do not 
cut their own lumber, and especially if they do not main- 
tain a yard. ‘The mill prices are going up quite fast, and 
yet the retailers refuse to pay any material advance for 
anything. The claim is that if they do it will shut off the 
business, and then somebody will have a lot of lumber on 
hand that he can not sell at all. It is estimated that most 
lake hardwoods and o white pine have advanced so far 
on the average about $4 a thousand. ‘This is more in some 
eases than the jobber can get for it, and he does not feel 
like selling out his yard stock for what the retailers will 
pay. So he is obliged to proceed with great caution at 
present. 

Operators who have made a survey of the northern hard- 
wood districts. especially west of Lake Huron, have returned 
to Canada and Pennsylvania with the intention to continue 
last year’s mill-cut contracts so far as possible. The asking 
price of hemlock is as much higher as that of hardwoods 
and jobbers are willing to pay it if they can be sure that 
competing woods, like spruce and southern yellow pine, will 
hold the present advance. They know, however, that if the 
European war should end, or if for any reason the European 








demand should stop, yellow pine prices would go down and, 


other prices with them. The yard owner has this advan- 
tage: his stock is worth more than a year ago and promises 
to be for some time yet. But he thinks he is entitled to an 
ordinary advance besides this, for he has carried his stock 
for a long time at a loss. 

Buffalo lumbermen are agreed upon these points and will 

try to work out the problem. They believe that more lum- 
ber will be used this year than last year, and are therefore 
quite confident of the future. 
' Logging conditions have been improved greatly during the 
last week or two by the fall of snow and colder weather. 
The roads are now frozen up and are so well covered with 
snow that logging is going on at a busy rate. 

The building permits for January ran 55 percent ahead of 
the same month last year, the figures being $510,000 and 
$381,000 respectively. The number of permits filed was 
240. which is the largest in several years for that month. 
February will run ahead of January and already the per- 
mits exceed the whole of February of 1915. For last week 
fifty permits were granted. with a total cost of $304,300. 
The largest item was the $175,000 building which is to be 
erected by William H. Crosby at the corner of Franklin and 
Mohawk Streets. 

3y a majority vote the bureau of buildings, which looks 
after the construction of new buildings in this city, has been 
transferred from the department of public works under 

. W.. Kreinheder to the department of parks and_ public 
buildings under John F. Malone. The change goes into 
effect within thirty days. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 8.—Last week did not show 
as great activity in the wholesale lumber market here as 
some of its predecessors, but that was because there is 
something like a deadlock in sight. Some of the mills and 
wholesalers have sold practically all they can deliver in 
reasonable time and are letting themselves out by quoting 
figures that they are pretty sure will not be accepted. On 
the other hand, many of the retailers and big consumers 
have bought enough for immediate needs and are waiting 
for it to be delivered, or are holding off as long as they 
“an in the hope that the market will break. Unless there 
is a big increase in production at the mills that supply 
this territory, or a sudden cessation of demand takes place, 
there will likely be no drop in prices, for it will not be 
fong now until the spring fever of preparedness will begin 
to show itself. The yards are very busy, all manner of 
lumber moving well, from timbers to the material for little 
wooden articles of trade. The weather has been erratic, 
but building continues good and general business conditions 
leave little to be desired. 

Dry hardwoods in many items are at a premium, plain 








oak, maple, birch, beech and low grade chestnut being in 
strongest demand. Walnut and cherry show unusual actiy 
ity. Gum, poplar and the better grades of chestnut ar 
less active than the others, but there seems to be no su: 
plus of these. Mahogany and the fancy woods are strong 
Spruce is very strong, with little offered. White pine i; 
active in all grades, barn and lower being scarce. Hem 
lock is active and firm. Cypress demand and price are 
steady and the demand for shingles is strong. Southern 
yellow pine has gained in activity and held steady in price. 
North Carolina pine is very strong and active, with transit 
and forced sales less in evidence. Box shows the greatest 
gain, the boxmakers here recently having made advances 
of from 10 to 15 percent in their prices on this account, 
and threatening more. Building sizes and roofers are strong 
and active.- Lath are in good call, at firm prices. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection for Jan- 
uary shows that in that month 533 permits were granted, 
covering 736 operations, the estimated value of which 
amounted to $1,859,090. This exceeds the January average 
for the last ten years by $181,413 and is more than double 
the figures for January, 1915, which were only $910,805 
The largest item was dwellings and the next additions and 
alterations. Many plots of ground have been sold for spring 
development. 

A movement is on foot among business ' organizations 
in which the lumbermen are expected to take active part, to 
start a propaganda of port booming, the keynote of which 
will be to induce buyers of merchandise to ask that their 
goods be shipped through Philadelphia. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 

PirTsBurGH, Pa., Feb. 8.—After an unusually active 
season of buying trade fell off slightly with the begin- 
ning of February. ‘‘Just a bit quiet, but prices stiff,’’ 
is the expression all over. The retail lumbermen all report 
a most unusual outlook for building this spring. It will not 
he confined as in the last year to large mercantile and manu- 
facturing buildings and educational institutions, but will be 
in extensive dwelling house operations. Blocks of twenty 
and forty dwellings are now being estimated on that range in 
price from $4.000 to $6.000 each. and a large number of the 
duplex type is also planned. Mills and mining operations 
are operating to the best possible capacity with short car 
supply and short labor supply. The steel mills are actually 
suffering for common labor at this time and building con- 
tractors are rather disturbed by this outlook. 

The Germain Company reports very active inquiry for 
lumber, with prices unsettled but always climbing higher. 
ee Louis Germain jr., returned from the East last 
week. 

The B. W. Gross Lumber Company notes improvement in 
sentiment and while a temporary quiet prevailed in the 
trade it is beginning to disappear for February. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports prices very firm 
and demand equal to about all that can be easily cared for. 
Ifemlock is especially active and strong and stocks are not 
sufficient to meet all requirements, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8.—Sweeping gains in the vol- 
ume of building operations throughout New England 
have added to the confidence of lumber dealers and have 
aided in maintaining qiiotations on the present firm basis. 
In Boston there was a gain last month of nearly 28 percent 
over January, 1915, in the number of permits issued for all 
classes of construction. The gain in the whole of New Eng- 
land for the same period amounted to 638 percent. Permits 
were granted last month in Boston for eighty-nine frame 
buildings, fifty steel, brick or concrete structures, and for 
330 alterations. The number and value of building operations 
completed in January is: Steel frame, brick, concrete, 145 
buildings, $3,055,884: wood frame, 129 buildings, $518,575; 
alterations, 786, $1,181,770. 'The comparatively large show- 
ing for steel, brick and concrete is due just now to the fact 
that this is an off season for wood frame construction on 
account of the cold weather. The value of 1916 building con- 
tracts awarded to February 2 in New England is $11,646,000, 
as against $7,554,000 during the corresponding period last 
year. In January alone the value of New England building 
contracts placed is $10.936,000, compared with $6,708,000 
in the first month of 1915. 

The Woodstock Lumber Company has contracted for the 
entire output of the Haines spruce mill in the Deadwater dis- 
trict of Maine. It is understood that this gives Martin A. 
srown, treasurer and general manager of the Woodstock 
interests, control of eight big spruce mills in northern New 
England. 

In order to speed up the construction of ships at the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company’s yards at Quincy, it is an- 
nounced, work has been started on a $300,000 woodworking 
plant to be 500 feet long. 72 feet wide and three stories 
high. The company says it is having more business than it 
can handle, and that the new department will make it pos- 
sible to clear up this congestion of orders much more quickly. 

L. F. McAleer, New Engiand representative of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Company, Hammond, La., is now in the South 
studying market conditions and prospects. At the present 
time he is at Ilammond consulting with his principals. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


BanGor, ME., Feb. 7—A remarkably protracted period 
of springlike weather made the closing week of January 
and the first few days of February a time of anxiety and 
idleness for many weodsmen and others in Maine, for it 
spoiled the sledding or made the ‘going’? extremely hard. 
When the teamsters stop work in eastern and northern 
Maine the effect is felt by everybody, from laborers to rail- 
road stockholders, for the hauling of forest products to the 
lines of the railroads is a big and very necessary industry 
at this season, and any interruption affects a variety of per- 
sons and interests. The weather has now turned cold again 
and a few inches of snow have fallen, so that things are 
again moving fairly well. but with spring drawing near 
there is no time to be lost if all the short lumber and poles, 
bark and cordwood are to reath the railroad lines before 
the breaking up of the roads. 

Fred A. Gilbert, spruce wood manager for the Great North- 
ern Paper Company, who has just returned from an inspec- 
tion tour of that corporation’s camps in northern Maine, 
says that conditions have been fairly good this winter, al- 
though more snow is needed everywhere. In some places 
there was only eight inches of snow before the recent thaw. 
In the upper Penobscot regions and in Aroostook County 
there is a fair depth of snow, but farther south and in the 
eastern counties the hauling is hard. 

Such is the demand fer vessels of any kind that the four- 
masted 850-ton schooner now in the stocks in the Percy & 
Small yard, Bath, has been sold six weeks in advance of 
launching, and the builders are preparing to construct a 
sister ship as soon as the one disposed of is in the water. 
It is said that some of the Maine shipbuilders will soon 
follow the example of the Nova Scotians and use spruce for 
vessel frames on account of the high cost of southern pine. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 5.—This week sees the lumber 
and logging industry of western Washington completely 
paralyzed for the second time this winter. Another 
heavy, wet snow Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, mixed 
Tuesday night with a heavy rain, has demoralized opera- 
tions at the mills and camps that were trying to start 
after a month of abnormal weather. The snowfall has 
broken all records in western Washington. ‘Tidewater mills 
that had been able to keep going after a fashion were 
nearly all forced into idleness by a continuous fall of snow 
all day Wednesday. ‘Transcontinental railroad traffic is 
demoralized and no freight moving except express, snow in 
the Cascades being reported 50 to 60 feet deep in places. 
It is estimated that not five percent of the mills are oper- 
ating. Shipping has been light for a month due to abnor- 
mal weather troubles along the railroads and shipments 
are greatly delayed in transit. Floods caused by the snow 
thawing too-fast are now most feared by millmen, loggers 
and railroads. There is a fair volume of orders and many 
inquiries reported by some of the mills. Placing of orders 
is not easy and buyers who were holding back on the ad- 
vance awaiting a slump are now on the anxious seat. Mills 
have quite a little business; are uncertain how soon they 
can get it out and are not anxious to take on any more. 
Prices are firm, due as much to enforced snow-and-ice cur- 
tailment and depleted stocks as to demand, and they tend 
to go still higher;;some advances being sent out this week. 
January output is estimated by reliable authorities at 80 
percent below what it would have been in normal winter 
weather. Logs remain scarce and stiff, as high as $15 being 
offered for cedars. 

Association statistics just issued covering the week ended 
January 22, showed orders for 5,054 cars then still unfilled 
at the mills. The reports were from ninety-eight mills, 
twenty-three of which were idle and fifty-two being reported 
down since then. Among thirty-one cargo mills reported, 
of which nine were then idle, orders were on hand Janu- 
ary 22 for 39,985,774 feet for domestic and 18,313,236 
feet for foreign shipment. 

Several mill towns, such as Hoquiam, encountered a_ se- 
rious fuel famine due to enforced shutting down of the mills. 
Forest wood shipped to Hoquiam from Lacey sold at $5, 
as against the price of $2 the consumers had been in the 
habit of paying for sawmill wood. 

After battling several weeks with snow and ice the Pa- 
cific National Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, has now 
shut down its big mill at National, on the Tacoma Eastern 
Railroad, and is devoting the time to installing a new au- 
tomatic trimmer that will increase the capacity of the mill 
10,000 to 15,000 feet a day. The company plans to resume 
sawing this week, if the weather will permit. Its Na- 
tional and D. & M. shingle mills have both been compelled 
to shut down and so has its D. & M. sawmill. The latter 
was recently started after two years of idleness, but with 
S inches of ice on Lake Tapps the company decided to shut 
down until the weather moderates. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Company, of Everett, whose 
output is handled by the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 
Tacoma Building, has added a new 1,600 horsepower steam 
turbine to the equipment of its plant, materially increasing 
its output of doors and factory products. The Nicolai 
Manufacturing Company, of Portland, another Pzcific Mu- 


tual factory, has added a new dry kiln, increasing its fa- 


cilities. a 

Plans are for the resumption of operations at the Blu- 
mauer Lumber Company’s mill at Tenino, about March 1, 
the plant to meanwhile be given an overhauling. FE. V. 
Wintermote, of the Puget Sound Lumber Company of Ta- 
coma, is receiver for the Blumauer company. 

The Mutual Lumber Company has been overhauling its 
mill at Tenino during the enforced shutdown due to weather, 
and will resume operation just as soon as conditions permit. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Because of the unprece- 
dented and continued fall of snow for the last thirty-five 
days Seattle’s streets are choked up and all business is 
at a standstill. Many of Seattle’s lumbermen are marooned 
in their homes, those venturing downtown being obliged to 
remain at hotels. 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Company, this city, ar- 
rived Wednesday morning on the last train to get through 
the Cascade Mountains before the tieup of the three trans- 
continental lines. Mr. Dunn was returning from a_ short 
business trip to the middle West, and although his train 
was twenty-three hours late, he considered himself very 
fortunate to get through, as the trains following his were 
blocked by snow drifts and slides. 

The Day Lumber Company, which bas had its general sell- 
ing offices in the White Building, this city, since that building 
was built, has decided to move its selling offices to the mill 
at Big Lake, Wash. This company operates a sawmill and 
shingle mill plant at Big Lake and the operations there have 
been under the direction of J. C. Wixson, president, while 
the selling offices here have been in charge of C. C. Bronson, 
secretary of the company. The company will discontinue its 
Seattle offices February 15 and Mr. Bronson and his as- 
sistant, R. R.. Clark, will join forces with the mill office at 
Big Lake. 

At the request of the Commercial Club of Raymond, Wash.. 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has approved the campaign 
of the Raymond Commercial Club for the advocacy of the use 
of wooden boxes as merchandise containers. This action was 
taken after the matter was referred to the publicity and 
transportation bureaus and recommended by them. 

H. H. Irvine, of the Thomas Irvine Lumber Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., was a visilor in Seattle this week. This com- 
pany is an extensive timber owner in both Washington and 
Oregon. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EveRETT, WASH., Feb. 6.—Unprecedented weather in 
Snohomish County practically paralyzed logging and 
mill operations during last week and the production was 
extremely light in hoth lumber and shingles. Railroads were 
tied up with snow in the mountains and so the shipping was 
very light. There were a few coastwise shipments. The 
fall of snow was very heavy and even street car lines were 
tied up. Floods are feared when a warm spell succeeds the 
unusually severe winter weather. In some sections sleighs 
were used to transport logs to mills, a rare happening in 
the Sound country. The logging output was very small. 

Former Governor D. M. Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson 
Company and Clough-Hartley Company, hes been reélected 
president of the Everett Golf & Country Club. The club has 
been very successful under his leadership and his reélection 
is a deserved honor. 

The foreign business out of Everett is light. The Canyon 
Lumber Company has been shipping a few million feet this 
year, but otherwise there is no business. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—The worst snow ‘storm 
that has struck northwestern Washington for nearly a 
quarter of a century has tied up every mill and logging 
camp in this part of the State. Snow to a depth of nearly a 


foot and a half lies on the level in this city and has drifted 
in places to a depth of from three to five feet. In the forests 
logging is impossible. Until the middle of this week some mills 
were operating, but now those which were not closed down by 
the cold weather in January have shut down. It looks as 
if the snow will prevent further operations for a week, 
though there are predictions of an carly thaw. All Jakes 
and rivers here are icebound and logs can be floated only 
in the Sound. 

At the Kk. K. Wood mill the steamer Cuzco is expected to 
arrive this week to load a partial cargo of 300,000 feet for 
Peru. At present there are no vessels tied up at any local 
mill. Rail orders, however, have kept all the plants busy 
and their operators are simply waiting for favorable weather 
to begin again, with the intention of running steadily. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads have 
recently placed orders for more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
with local mills. ‘the Great Northern is using its purchases 
for the repair of snowsheds in the Cascades. The Northern 
Pacific has bought about 1,000,000 feet for repairs, car con- 
struction and bridge timbers. 
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IN THE COOS BAY REGION 

MARSHFIELD, OrE., Feb. 5—The Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Bend, has announced a change in the 
ranagement of the business. A. K. Arkley, who has 
leen division manager for the company in Coos County since 
list March has resigned to take a position in Washington. 
«', S. Winsor, vice president of the First National Bank, and 
for many years in the banking business in North Bend, has 
been named division manager and will have charge of all 
the financial matters and general supervision of all the Simp- 
son properties in Coos County. L. I. Falkenstein, who has 
been associated with. L. J. Simpson, the president of the 
company for the last sixteen years, will be office manager 
and superintendent of manufacture and shipping, and Rob- 
ert Kehoe, twelve years with the company, has been rein- 
stated as superintendent of the Porter mill, a position which 
he held until recently. That the Simpson company should 
make a new organization with a sale of property pend- 
ing is explained by the fact that the present deal to sell 
to Philip Buehner, of Portland, if the deal is closed, 
will involve only a part of the property. If the sale is 
closed only the manufacturing end of the business and a part 
of the timber will change hands. It is stated that the Simp- 
son Lumber Company will retain a large amount of city 
property in North Bend and still continue to operate as a 
company on Coos Bay, although not being in the lumber 
manufacturing business. 

The most severe weather known here in years crippled 
logging operations throughout the county. With nine inches 
of snow on the ground in the city there was as much as 
five feet of snow in many of the logging camps. At Powers 
the camps of the Smith-Powers Logging Company were 
closed down and other operators found it impossible to 
work. An effort is being made now to work at some of the 
camps but the snow is not all gone from the mountains. 

Arno Mereen, general superintendent of the C. A. Smith 
Company, has returned from California where he has been on 
business for some time. The Smith mills are now cutting 
from 600,000 to 625,000 feet of lumber a day and working 
five days in the week. Mr. Mereen says that the company 
will work a full six-day week as soon as the logging de- 
partment is able to furnish, steadily, sufficient logs to keep 
the mill running full time. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 5.—For more than a month the 
Columbia River district has been in the grip of a severe 
snow storm, the worst in history, and the snow is still 
from three to fifteen feet in depth. Trains have been snowed 
in for several days in the Columbia River gorge and the 
only outlet has been by way of the Southern Pacific. Today 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle line succeeded in digging 
out its trains and it is believed that it will be possible to 
keep the line open since the weather has moderated a little. 
The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company's 
line was frozen up even. tighter, but it is hoped to re- 
establish traffic in a couple of days. 

On account of the unusual weather it has been impossible 
to log or manufacture lumber and the enforced idleness of 
the mills has caused a very material reduction in stocks. 
To this is attributable the advances on fir, $1 on common 
stock and $3 on vertical grained flooring and material of 
that class. This places common on an $11 basis. 

As it now looks it. may be another week or more before 
the mills can resume operations and then they will face a 
shortage of sawlogs by reason of the inability of the camps 
to open up as early as expected. 

It is announced here that the Albany Lumber Company. 
of Albany, Ore., is the successful bidder for the cutting of 
1,645,000 feet of Douglas fir, cedar and hemlock in the 
Santiam national forest. The company bid $1.70 for the 
fir and cedar and 50 cents for the hemlock. The great per- 
centage of the timber is fir. 

I. G. Wells, formerly located in this city, will establish 
an office in Seattle for the purpose of buying for eastern 
lumber dealers. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 

KALISPELL, Monv., Feb. 5.—Shipping has been at a 
standstill for the last thirty days, owing to the snow 
blockades in the Rocky Mountains east of here. The 
mills are well supplied with orders and will resume their 
shipping operations to full capacity so soon as it is possible 
to secure cars. There is a gradual stiffening in prices on 
practically all items. The outlook is encouraging for a good 
spring business. 

The mills of this district are carrying approximately 112, 
000,000 feet of stock on hand, all of which is in good ship- 
ping condition and thoroughly well balanced as to length, 
width and grade. Logging operations in the district are 
progressing nicely. There has been suflicient snow and cold 
weather the last thirty days to make splendid roads, so that 
little doubt remains but that sutticient logs will be 
—— to keep the mills in operation a full season during 

















The annual meeting of the stockholders and the directors 
of the Eureka Lumber Company was held at Eureka, Janu- 
ary 21. The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: President, C. A. Weil; secretary, A. G. Naun- 
dorf. Directors elected are C. A. Weil, A. G. Naundorf, 
voth of Eureka; P. L. Howe, Franklin M. Crosby, James 
Sell, all of Minneapolis, Minn. That the local officers enjoy 
the confidence of their-associates and are held in high esteem 
by them is attested by their continuance in office for sev- 
eral years. The company has just closed a successful year 
of business. 

The Libby Lumber Company. at Libby, closed down its 
sawmill January 27 after making a continuous run since 
March 1, 1915, and after making a cut of approximately 
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3 Grades | Thickness 


but only 5-2-16” 


A New :.:" 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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General Office: 
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Western Office, 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 





Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*:: Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 Californi 4 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., 5.c¢icalforei Steet 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


PIN 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co., mitt F* 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 























 REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 











Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 


Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, ostpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


70,000,000 feet of lumber. As soon as cars for shipping 
become available to handle the output the company’s planing 
mill will double its capacity, working with two shifts. Re- 
cent traffic conditions have made it extremely difficult to 
secure cars, and until conditions moderate in this respect 
the planing mill will continue to its present capacity. Dur- 
ing the shutdown the sawmill will be overhauled and _ re- 
paired, and if weather conditions are favorable the mill 
che start again in about thirty days on a day and night 
shift. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.-—The situation among the 
fir manufacturers on the Coast, where during January 
but 21 percent of a normal output of lumber was made, 
and the terrible snowstorms from the Cascade Mountains 
to tide water tying up everything indefinitely caused a 
further stiffening of fir prices, coupled with a growing cur- 
tailment of the log input of the Inland Empire, light and 
green stocks, and a good demand, circumstances considered, 
have resulted in a somewhat general stiffening of prices of 
Inland Empire lumber this week. New lists are generally 
being sent out to traveling men to west of Chicago territory 
advancing fir and larch dimension and timbers $1; No. 4 
white pine boards, 50 cents; No. 8 white pine boards, from 
50 cents to $1, making them list; white pine selects, $1 
to $5, and white pine lath, 25 cents. Western pine ad- 
vances in this territory are about as follows: No. 4 boards, 
75 cents; No. 3, 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards, 25 cents; D 
selects, $1.75, and No. 1 lath, 25 cents. 

George W. Myers, formerly manager of the Dover Lumber 
Company, Dover, Ida., near Sandpoint, is in Sandpoint this 
week as a witness in a lawsuit in which the company is in- 
volved. Ile is now in the lumber business at Canton, Ohio. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company intends to operate 
its plant at Bonners Ferry, Ida., the coming sawing season, 
as was recently announced, although last fall it had been 
decided not to operate and arrangements were not made for 
the usual log supply. About ten million feet will be gotten 
in this winter, so Manager R. H. McCoy says, and summer 
logging will be carried on if market conditions warrant. 

The plant of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, at 
Winchester, Ida., which closed down in the fall, resumed 
sawing again the middle of January and is now running 
steadily, turning out the well-known “Craig Mountain Cork 
Pine,” for which the concern is famed. E. H. Van Ostrand, 
president of the company, says the last year’s business has 
been very satisfactory. 

Cc. A. Weil, manager of the Eureka Lumber Company, 
Eureka, Mont., attended the pine manufacturers’ meeting 
here this week and, accompanied by his wife, left for a trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands by the way of San Francisco. 

John G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and also president of the Dalkena Lumber 
Company, Dalkena, Wash., after spending several days at 
the mill at Dalkena came to Spokane this week. 


CALIFORNIA _ 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 5—February opened with 
everything looking up in this market. The financial sit- 
uation is strong, the week’s bank clearings showing a 
gain of several million dollars as compared with last year. 
Despite the scarcity of ocean tonnage, San Francisco com- 
merce made a big showing. Imports of a total value of 
$15,600,000 entered this port during January, breaking all 
records. This is $5,000,000 in excess of the imports during 
the biggest month previously reported, which was July, 1915. 
The foreign goods landed here last month included great 
quantities of coffee, raw silk and Australian wool. Nearly 
all of the 19,000,000 pounds of wool was transshipped by 
rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The lumber market is very firm, with further advances in 
price during the last few days. The Douglas Fir Club held 
a’ meeting on Tuesday, and an increase of 50 cents in the 
price of fir common was reported. Later advices from Ta- 
coma announce an advance of $3 on flooring and increased 
prices on other grades of fir. Consequently, further advances 
in domestic cargo prices are to be expected here. 

Good inquiries are numerous in this market and_ local 
wholesalers have their hands full in trying to get orders 
filled promptly, with so many of the mills in the Northwest 
tied up by the continued severe weather and snow. There 
is a big demand here for oil-rig stock, as a result of the de- 
struction of hundreds of derricks by the recent storm in the 
California oil fields. The Standard Oil Company alone has 
placed an order for twenty-five rigs, and, as there is 25,000 
feet of lumber in a derrick, this business helps out the yards 
during the quiet period in building work. 

J. D. Lacey, president of J. D. Lacey & Co., the Southern 
Cypress Company, and vice president of the Gardner & Lacey 
Lumber Company, who has been inspecting timber properties 
in northern California and southern Oregon recently, is opti- 
mistic as to the future of the lumber industry. In an inter- 
view he is quoted as saying: “Pacific coast timber men 
occupy what might be termed a pretty ‘soft seat’ in the 
lumber world. Notwithstanding the fact that they have to 
trim their prices pretty low to compete with the southern 
and eastern producers at the present time, the lumbermen 
of California, Oregon and Washington will have things pretty 
much their own way five or ten years hence. Right now the 
cypress supplies of the southern coast States are dwindling, 
and the South is using 50 percent of the cypress output. 
The southern demand will increase to 75 percent within a 
year or so, and, when there is but a small quantity of 
cypress available, Pacific coast redwood is certain to take 
its place. Redwood is about the only timber that can be 
adapted to the special usages of cypress. The same condi- 
tions govern the eastern pine situation. When the pine sup- 
ply is so badly diminished that the price starts to soar, the 
Pacific coast fir will be in demand. I can reasonably predict 
that in less than ten years the Pacific coast will enjoy a 
record-breaking lumber boom.” 

The building inspection bureau of the municipal board of 
works reports that the permits for new buildings which were 
taken out during January amounted to $947,551. The bu- 
reau states that this is a good showing for January. and 
that had not the heavy rains interfered with building opera- 
tions the total would have been larger. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twenty-one, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $196.000. This is below the average for local 
building construction. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm. Very 
few new charters have been announced. There is no increase 
in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for shipments 
of lumber. Offshore freights continue to be extremely high. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound or 
British Columbia to Sydney, 100s to 102s 6d; to Mel- 
bourne, 110s to 115s; to Fremantle, 130s to 135s: to Callao, 
95s to 97s 6d; to direct nitrate ports, 95s to 97s 6d; to 
Valparaiso f. 0., 100s (2s 6d less direct) ; to South Africa, 
200s: to United Kingdom, direct port, 225s (nominally). 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and steam 

schooners are kept busy with shipments from the North. 
Ouotations are about $5 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $5.75 to southern California 
yorts, 
: Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, February 5, amounted to a total of 
14,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

















Officials of the California Door Company recently visited 
Diamond and while there concluded arrangements for the 
immediate erection of a planing mill and box factory. The 
company owns one of the largest pine lumber camps in the 
Sierras, located on the headwaters of the Cosumnes River, 
with sawmills at Caldor, where about 30,000,000 feet of 
sugar and yellow pine and spruce lumber is cut annually. 
A large door and sash factory is operated at Oakland by the 
company, and this will be continued in the future, but the 
greater portion of the lumber cut in the mountains during 
the summer months will be worked into box shook and other 
manufactured products of the Diamond Springs factory, 
which can be operated throughout the year. i 

The logging camps of the West Side and Standard Lumber 
companies in Sonora will open this spring just as soon as 
weather conditions will permit and have a longer run than 
during any previous season, giving employment, it is esti- 
mated, to about 2,000 men. The South Fork will be the 
first mountain camp opened. It is expected that the average 
output of each of these companies will be greatly exceeded 
this season. Great quantities of sugar and white pine are 
shipped to the eastern market by these companies from 
Standard and Tuolumne respectively. 

The Caspar Lumber Company has taken over the steamer 
Excelsior, which had been idle for several years, and partly 
rebuilt it and will operate the vessel in the coastwise trade 
between Caspar and San Francisco. 

E. U. Wheelock, assistant manager of the Charles Nelson 
Company, this city, has just returned from a trip to Los 
Angeles and Wilmington, where the Consolidated Lumber 
Company, the southern California branch, has offices and 
yards. <A. T. Snow has replaced M. R. Sherwood as manager 
of the Consolidated Lumber Company at Wilmington and 
J. A. Privett has been appointed superintendent at the 
same point. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 8.—‘‘Get these embargoes on 
lumber lifted and we’ll get the business,’’ was the char- 
acteristic remark of one of the biggest lumber dealers 
in this section a day or two ago. This lumberman said that 
there is a great and growing demand for all varieties of 
chestnut and poplar, especially the common grades, and that 
the only trouble is in securing shipping facilities. All the 
lumbermen of this section are working their crews full time, 
the mills are all busy and even many of the smaller mills 
have been renovated and put to cutting lumber. Inquiries 
are received daily from all parts of the United States and 
from Mexico and European countries. Hardwood lumber is 
bringing a gocd price and the lumbermen of this section look 
for increased prosperity as the year progresses. 

Preliminary operations for what is said to be one of the 
biggest lumber industries ever started in western North 
Carolina have been started by the Moltz Lumber Company, 
of Williamsport, Pa., in Transylvania County, in the Lake 
Toxaway region. The new concern, it is stated, will locate 
a big band mill on Indian Creek, near Brevard, and will 
employ about 400 men. ‘There is also a report that the 
Southern Railway will build a road from Jackson County to 
connect with the lumber road in the Toxaway section. The 
Moltz Lumber Company is understood to have secured about 
7,000 acres of the most richly timbered hardwood land in 
western North Carolina from the Toxaway interests about 
two weeks ago. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFouk, Va., Feb. 8.—While as yet there has been no 
marked activity in the demand for North Carolina pine 
with any advance in prices, some business is being done 
right along at attractive prices and the market is perhaps 
just as strong today as it was during the first part of 
January. Trade is being held up because of railroad embar- 
goes, for it appears that the yards and others will not place 
further orders for future requirements until they secure the 
material already bought, delivery of which is being held back 
by the carriers. It is doubtful just when the embargoes 
will be raised, and should there be a mild and short winter 
season with a consequent early building rush, there is going 
to be a scramble for stocks of all kinds. Some dealers are 
taking the bull by the horns and are buying freely of the 
better grades of rough North Carolina pine for delivery just 
as soon as possible. This applies not only to edge, but to 
stocks as well, although No. 3 stocks are more active than 
Nos. 1 and 2. The prices of the better grades are advancing, 
those obtained during the last week being exceptionally good. 
Prospects that the demand for this stock will increase during 
the month are bright. In box lumber 4/4 edge has not been 
very active during the last two wecks, and while a few of 
the mills have accepted fair-sized orders at prices slightly 
below the prevailing market the majority are very firm in 
adhering to their previous quotations and evidence no desire 
to scour the country for orders. The box plants are buying 
only for current requirements and do not appear to be over- 
burdened with orders. On the other hand, 4/4 edge culls 
are very active and receive much attention resulting in 
sharply advancing prices nearly equaling the edge box basis. 

In dressed lumber the demand during the first week in 
February was not so active as it recently has been, although 
No. 4 flooring, No. 1 j-inch ceiling and bark strip partition 
sales are slightly larger. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—The local lumber mar- 
ket is somewhat disturbed owing to the Coast situation, 
which has caused many mills to pull out of the market, 
while none of them can promise early deliveries. The advance 
of 50 cents to $3 a thousand on fir has had the effect of 
checking large buying, but there are many small buyers 
anxious to get in to cover their requirements. The heavy 
snow in northern Minnesota has added largely to the expense 
of logging and is reducing the output, which leads to stronger 
prices on northern pine independent of the situation else- 
where. 

State Forester W. T. Cox has suspended the State law 
requirements as to the burning of slashings, on account of 
the deep snow. The lumber companies are asked, however, 
to guarantee that they will burn the slash in good, clean 
shape early in the spring. 

C. M. Rohne, who formerly represented the Bloedel Donovan 
Mills in this territory, has signed with the Old Oregon Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, recently reorganized with 
Ralph Blair as president, and will represent the company in 
the Minnesota, North and South Dakota territory, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. ; 

L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, Seattle, is 
a business visitor in this market and declares the Coast situ- 
ation badly congested, a decided shortage of piling being « 
new feature. : 

The evening classes of study on ‘Lumber and Its Uses,” 
which have been given in St. Paul under Professor FE. G. 
Cheyney, of the forestry department, University of Minne- 
sota, began in Minneapolis last Thursday evening. The 
lectures are given in the lecture room of the Northwest 
Building Material Exhibit, and will be given each Wednesday 
night for two months. 
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‘LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Ernest Conner, the well known wholesaler of Seattle, 
Wash., spent several days in Chicago this week. 

W. E. Williams, president of the W. EK. Williams Com- 
pany, hardwood flooring manufacturer of Traverse City, 
Mieh., was a caller on the Chicago trade this week. 

George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary emeritus of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, is confined to his home in Evanston, Ill., by ill- 
ness. 

R. J. Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
stopped off in Chicago Monday en route home from Min- 
neapolis. 

L. F. Ross, secretary and manager of the Retail Lum- 
berman and Scout, Kansas City, Mo., while in Chicago a 
few days ago paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN an appreciated call 

S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, which has its general 
offices at East St. Louis, Ill., visited the Chicago offices 
early in the week on business in connection with the com- 
pany’s affairs. } 

H. B. Nields, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a representative of 
the Meadow River Lumber Company, of Rainelle, W. Va., 
was in Chicago Wednesday and secured some orders for 
chestnut from local dealers. 

W. H. Steele, president and treasurer of the Steele & 
Hibbard Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Chicago Wednesday, conferring with J. A. Braun, local 
representative of the company. 

John D. Young, of the Garver Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Tippecanoe City, Ohio, which company has a 
mill at Cape Girardeau, Mo., was one of the local trade 
visitors on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, South Bend, Ind., 
was a visitor at the local oflices of the company in the 
Lumber Exchange Building this week. 

George J. Pope, vice president of the D. 8. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, was in Washington, D. C., during 
the week, where he attended the sessions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America. 

C. F. Thompson, treasurer and general manager of the 
Mississippi Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, and family have left for Quitman, Miss., the mill 
point of the company, where they will likely remain until 
the first of May. 

A. Thorne Swift shook off the primitive dust of Harbor 
Spring, Mich., this week and for several days regaled his 
friends in Chicago with tales of the beauty of Harbor 
Springs as a summer retreat, incidental to attending to 
other diversified interests in the Windy City. 

F. J. Roys, sales manager for the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Company, South Bend, Ind., was in 
Chicago Wednesday, calling on the local buyers and also 
visiting among the lumber fraternity. He declared him- 
self as optimistic about trade conditions this spring. 

W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, Towa, spent several days 
in Chicago this week enroute to Jacksonville and other 
points in Florida, where his operations in yellow pine and 
cypress have attained large proportions. Mr. Roach was 
accompanied by his youngest son, Robert, who will remain 
in Florida. 

E. C. Tillotson, sales manager of the Roselake Lum- 
ber Company, of Roselake, Idaho, who has his headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, was in Chicago on Monday. He 
said that reports from the western pine country indi- 
cated that the storm had played havoe with operations 
at the mills. 

H. F. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Company, 
Stanley, Wis., who makes his home in Oshkosh, while in 
Chicago on Monday of this week told his friends in the 
trade that ear conditions in the North were very bad and 
it was almost impossible to get cars to load with ship- 
ments. 

Brooks Flowers, of Brooks Flowers & Co., wholesale 
pine dealers of Montgomery, Ala., declared while in Chi- 
cago on a trade trip that the mills throughout the South 
are severely handicapped by weather conditions, kat he 
believed that everything else pertaining to the lumber 
trade looks much better. 

While in Chicago attending the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Hardware Association, Howard W. Powers, 
secretary of the White Lily Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of washing machines at Davenport, la., 
took the opportunity to call upon several local lum- 
bermen from whom he buys material. 

Among the Chicago trade visitors to the annual meet- 
ing of: the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at South Bend, Ind., 
Tuesday, were E. C. Leaming, manager, and B. C. Brad- 
ner, assistant manager, of the Chicago branch of the 
Pacifie Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash. 


Edward Hines and L. L. Barth, president and vice 
president respectively of the Edward -Hines Lumber 
Company, Chicago, were present at the annual meeting 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at South Bend, Ind., 
Tuesday. Mr. Hines was one of the speakers. 

George Lammers, of the 8. H. L. Lumber Company, 
Spokane, Wash., spent some time in Chicago during the 
week while on a selling trip to eastern territory. He 
had been at Memphis and expected to go to New York 
and other eastern points before returning to the Coast. 
He reported white and western pine trade to be in good 
volume. 


Arthur B. Cook has becomes sales manager for the 
Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company at Malvern, 
Ark. He brings to his new position a wide experience 
in the handling of hardwood lumber. He went to Mal- 
vern directly from Groveton, Tex., where he had been 
manager of the sales department of the Trinity County 
Lumber Company for nine years. 

Albert Schaller, of Janesville, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Adolph Pfund, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the 
same organization, were in Chicago Saturday and ealled 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They were making final 
arrangements for the annual convention of the association 
at Milwaukee February 22 to 24. 

N. J. Clears, representative in the Chicago territory for 
the, Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, of 
Gladstone, Mich., and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., while on a selling trip to 
southern Michigan and northern Indiana attended the 
convention of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at South 
Bend on Tuesday of this week. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago 
Saturday homeward bound from the East, where he ad- 
dressed the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York at its annual convention at Pough- 
keepsie. Mr. Thompson presented the thoughts and plans 
of the yellow pine manufacturers in the promotion of 
that wood and wood in general and made an excellent 
impression. 

H. H. Hettler, president of the H. H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, Chicago, and newly elected president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Hettler will leave Saturday for Belleair, Fla., and 
will spend a month at that southern winter resort. 
C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now at Belleair and no doubt he and 
Mr. Hettler and other golfing friends will spend much 
of their time upon the famous links at that place. 

W. C. Landon, secretary and treasurer of the Pelican 
3ay Lumber Company, Klamath Falls, Ore., was in 
Chicago last Friday and favored the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an appreciated call. Mr. 
Landon stated that manufacturers on the Coast had 
been forced to curtail, owing to the severe winter 
weather. He said that the Pelican Bay Lumber Com- 
pany was doing some shipping, but did not expect to 
begin sawing until in March. He thought possibly 
that the forced curtailment would be a blessing in 
disguise and he felt sanguine that the lumbermen of 
the country are-in for a long run of prosperity. Mr. 
Landon had been visiting the home folks at Wausau. 
He left for Klamath Falls Saturday evening. 





ADDRESSES SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 

R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, while in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the week was one of the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters, held on Thursday. Secretary Kellogg spoke 
upon the subject ‘‘What the Lumbermen Are Doing 
to Help Themselves.’’ Other prominent persons in 


the lumber industry spoke upon the subject relative. 


to the general discussion of problems confronting the 
industry. R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
had for his subject “‘The Need for Codperation 
Among Lumbermen.’’ R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on ‘‘How Our 
Forests Will Be Made Inexhaustible.’? Austin Cary, 
special investigator for the Forest Service, spoke 
upon ‘‘How the Lumbermen in Following Their Own 
Interests Have Served the Public.’’ 

Another prominent lumberman in Washington dur- 
ing the week was Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., president of the Southern Pine Association. 
‘While these distinguished lumber visitors were in the 
capital they also attended the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America.’ 


ae 


WILL PUBLISH A YEAR BOOK 

_ The Lumbermen’s Association of Chieago will pub- 
lish a year book shortly, which will be the first of the 
kind issued by that association. Publication of the 
book is in charge of *E, E. Hooper and the members of 
the publicity committee, consisting of E. A. Thornton, 
chairman; L. H. Dodd, Peter DeVries, Charles W. 
Jacobs and F. B. MeMullen. 

This year book will include the by-laws and reports 
of the last annual meeting, and will also classify the 
stocks handled not only by resident members but by 
nonresident members. The data to be contained in it is 
now being gathered. 





NAVY REQUIREMENTS INTEREST LOCAL 
TRADE 

Several local. lumber concerns have been asked to 
bid on 2,000,000 feet of material which is desired by 
the Navy Department for use at the various navy 
yards throughout the country. Items called for by the 
specifications include southern pine, Douglas fir, oak, 
California redwood and some other species. It is the 
presumption that this amount of lumber is desired 
for early spring repair work at the various yards. The 
Chicago & Great Western Railroad has requested quo- 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 
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10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
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200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 
100,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. 
50,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. 
900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
300,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 
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For Quick 


SALE ) 
100,000 Ft. 


5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Basswood 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK | 

> §=YELLOW PINE S83G45AF | 

SSoHEN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


le & ri 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 




















The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work || #!so— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || YELLOW PINE ana 


HARDWOODS 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














iMoiiliGardlins Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 



































\S Konnarock, Va. 





a PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 





UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEc'y & TREAS 





tations on about 600,000 feet of fir material, which is 
to be used in bridge construction work. 

An order for 500,000 ties placed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway was one of the devel- 
opments of the trade during the week. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION 

George H. Ostrander, who for the last five years has 
been the representative in Chicago territory for the 
well-known hardwood firm W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, will shortly join the forces of 
the Utley-Holloway Company, Chicago, manufacturer and 
wholesaler. Mr. Ostrander will become sales manager for 
Utley-Holloway, and will sever his present connection 
on Mareh 1. The Utley-Holloway Company has re- 
cently removed its offices from 501-02 Great Northern 
Building to 1426 Conway Building, and now has double 
its former office space. 

Although Mr. Ostrander will not take up the duties 
of his new office until the first of next month, he has 
given several days recently to becoming better acquaint- 





GEORGE H. OSTRANDER, OF CHICAGO; 
To Become Sales Manager for Utley-Holoway Company 


ed with the associations of his new firm. G. H. Hollo- 
way and Mr. Ostrander recently returned from a mill 
trip to Arkansas, where Mr. Ostrander became ac- 
quainted with the operations of the company there. 

The Utley-Holloway Company will start its new band 
mill at Helena, Ark., the 15th of this month and Mr. 
Holloway will return to Helena to be present at the 
starting of the new mill, which will have a 25,000-foot 
daily sawing capacity and will saw chiefly oak and ash. 
After it is started the other mill, at Kamena, Ark., will 
eut gum almost exclusively. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1916 APPOINTED 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Lumbermen’s Association, held Wednesday noon 
in the rooms of the association in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building, the following committee appointments 
for 1916 were announced: 

Inspection Committee 
E. L. Thornton, chairman. 





PINE. HARDWOOD, 
C. A, Flanagan, S. C. Bennett. 
V. F. Mashek. W. M. Hopkins. 
George T. Mickle. H. I. Kruetzer. 


George J. Pope. 
Charles M. Smalley. 
Traffic Committee 
A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman. 

W. M. Hopkins. 
C. H. Worcester. 
Membership Committee 
é Holloway, chairman; Wilson Martin, vice chairman. 
is A—Peter Peterson. 
3—F.. L. Brown. 
C—J. B. Utley. 
Division D—Minor E. Botts. 
Division E—A. H. Ruth. 
Division F—AI. Wallerstein. 
Division G—I. C. Marggraf. 
Entertainment Committee. 


William C. Schreiber. 


F. T. Boles. 
John G,. Hodges. 





L. EF. Rollo, chairman; F. L. Johnson, jr., vice chairman. 
John S. Hurd. J. L. Lane. 
William L. Schuppert. H. D. Welch. 
Publicity Committee 
EK. A. Thornton, chairman; L. H. Dodd, vice chairman. 
Peter DeVries. Charles W. Jacobs. 
I’. B. MeMullen, 
Credit Committee 
George A. Miller, chairman. 
E. H. Burgess. C. E. Gamet. 
Peter DeVries. G. C. DeSwarte. 
Theo. Fathauer. George D. Griffith. 
House Committee 
F. Ly Johnson, jr., chairman. 
KF. T. Boles. i. A. Thornton. 
F. B. McMullen. William Trainer. 
Trade Relations Committee 

Division A—L. E. Rollo. 

Division B—William C. Schreiber. 

Division C—F. B. McMullen. 

Division D—C. B. Flinn. 

Division E—S. sarwick. 

Division F—F. A. Allen. 

Division G—A. T. Stewart. 

Division C, the hardwood wholesalers, held its 
monthly luncheon in the association rooms on Tuesday 
and Division D, the pine wholesalers, held its monthly 
luncheon on Thursday. 


—_ 


LUMBER MODELS FOR CLEVELAND BUILDING 
SHOW 


Plans for the exhibit of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association at the Complete Building Show, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, starting February 16 
and continuing until February 26, are being completed. 
The exhibit, which will be in charge of H. S. Sackett, 
will include a model of a modern mill constructed building 
and an exact reproduction of a standard structure 
that is now being erected in Chicago. The model will 
be eight feet long by eight feet wide and about five 
feet in height, and will be exact to scale. There will 
also be models of farm buildings and photographs and 
plans of different farm structures. Samples of all the 
commercial woods of the United States will be shown 
and also transparencies of the different commercial 
woods. Literature relative to the use of wood in all 
forms will be distributed. Two contests will be fea- 
tures—one awarding $10 to the person guessing the 
exact names of several commercial woods and also $1 
to the person naming exactly four different commercial 
woods which look alike. Mr. Sackett expects to leave 
for Cleveland Sunday and the exhibit will be installed 
early next week. 

The Complete Building Show is under the direction 
of the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and it is expected to be one of the best ex- 
hibits of building material that have been gathered to- 
gether for public instruction within recent months. 
The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, lumber manu- 
facturers’ association, and many lumber concerns of the 
middle West will aid in making a fine display of wood 
products. During the show the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers will be 
held at Gray’s Armory. The dates for the annual are 
February 22-24. The meeting falling at this time will 
give the Ohio dealers an opportunity to inspect closely 
this wonderful exhibit of wood products and carry 
home with them many ideas as to advanced methods 
for exploiting wood. 


WILL BECOME SALES MANAGER 

The Trinity County Lumber Company, of Groveton, 
Tex., announces that February 14 W. W. Wallace will 
become sales manager of that coneern, which brings 
back to that company one of its former salesmen, now, 
however, to be in charge of its sales. It also adds to 
the Trinity forees a man who has had a complete experi- 
ence in all phases of lumber manufacturing and selling. 

Mr. Wallace was born in San Augustine, Tex., Decem- 
ber 17, 1884, moving from there at an early age to 
Logansport, La., and later to Nacogdoches, Tex. It 
was in the public schools of these towns that he received 
his education, finishing his high school course at Nacog- 
doches. Later the family located in Houston, Tex. 

The young man received his first lumber experience in 
the circular and gang mill of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company at Logansport. At first he worked in the 
woods, then in the tram-road section gang and then went 
to the sawmill, where he filled every position, including 
trimmerman, grader and edgerman; then he transferred 
his activities to the rough yards and kilns as foreman of 
the steam skidders and kilns. Next he fed the planer, 
was a grader and was made moulder man and helper to 
the planer foreman. He next was given a position as 





W. W. WALLACE, OF GROVETON, TEX.; 
New Sales Manager of Trinity County Lumber Company. 


send-in man, and later became checker and, eventually, 
chief grader. 

Mr. Wallace next attacked the sales end of the busi- 
ness, and, after taking a stenographic and commercial 
course, entered the office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company at Lincecum, La. He remained there until the 
mill cut out and then moved to Carson, La., serving as 
secretary to J. H. Morrison, general superintendent of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company. He reéntered the 
employ of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company at 
Stables, La. 

Some time afterward he became identified with the 
Trinity County Lumber Company, of Groveton, Tex., 
in its sales department, and later became secretary to 
the vice president, W. F. N. Davis. When Mr. Davis 
left Groveton Mr. Wallace became assistant sales man- 
ager of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company, of Rem- 
lig, Tex., and later was assistant sales manager of the 
Walker County Lumber Company, of Elmina, Tex. Dur: 
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ing the next three years he traveled and sold lumber in 
almost every State in the Union consuming southern yel- 
low pine, as well as in the Republie of Mexico. He be- 
came sales manager ayd so continued until he resigned to 
accept the sales d the Meridian Lumber Company, 
Meridian, Lag, -w has been most recently employed. 

The most interesting event in Mr. Wallace’s career 
oceurred while located at Elmina, where he married Miss 
Lola Ball, daughter of Judge and Mrs. J. J. Ball, of 
Orange, Tex. They have one child, W. W. Wallace, jr., 
horn July 4, 1914. 


APPOINTED EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


H. C. Walker, who is one of the best known sales- 
men in the game, having traveled for the last thirty 











Hl. C. WALKER, COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Eastern Representative, Standard Lumber Co., Sonora, Cai. 


years, selling sash, doors and lumber for some of the 
larger manufacturers, has been chosen eastern repre- 
sentative for the Standard Lumber Company, of 
Sonora, Cal. His territory will be all that east of the 
Mississippi River to the Atlantic coast, and his head- 
quarters will be at Columbus, Ohio. Offices will be 
maintained at 310 First National Bank Building. 

The Standard Lumber Company is one of the best 
known of west Coast concerns and cuts about 40,000,- 
000 feet of sugar pine and California white pine an- 
nually. This cut goes into yard stock, clears, factory 
plank, pattern stock, sash, doors, blinds etc., and is 
sold directly to the ’jobbing trade. Mr. Walker has 
been a representative for the Weed Lumber Company, 
of Weed, Cal., for the last six years, having his head- 
quarters "at Columbus, Ohio, and previous to that was 
connected also with some of the larger lumber com- 
panies. In his new capacity as sastern sales represen- 
tative for the Standard Lumber Company he needs 
no introduction; his long association in the sale of 
lumber and sash and doors has given him expert 
knowledge upon lumber trade conditions and require- 
ments. 





HIGH SCHOOL GIRL’S ESSAY WINS COMMENT 

In the very interesting prize contest conducted by See- 
retary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Kansas City, Mo., in which prizes 





MISS IRENE QTT, JEFFERSON CiTY, MO.; 
Whose Essay Received Favorable Mention 


were awarded for the best essays on ‘‘If I Married 
Again Would I Marry a Lumberman?’’ one of those who 
received favorable mention in the award of prizes was 
Miss Irene Ott, daughter of the well known retail lum- 
berman of Jefferson City, Mo., Louis L. Ott. Miss Ott, 
who is a member of the senior ‘class of the high school at 
Jefferson City and will graduate next June, accompanied 
her father to the Southwestern convention at Kansas 
City and was an interested auditor at the several sessions. 


FIR COLUMN STOCK IN CHICAGO 

The Chicago branch of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash, which is located at 3515 
South Ashland Avenue, will add to its warehouse 
stock a complete stock of fir columns. This is the 
first time in the local trade that a stock of fir columns 
has been maintained in Chicago. It is expected that 
its introduction will find favor among the users of 
fir products in this territory. 


A 


ACTIVE AT THREE-SCORE-AND-TEN 


When a man reaches the age of three score years and 
ten, quite likely he is prone to celebrate the event in 
some unusual way. As Perley Lowe, the veteran Chicago 
lumberman, happened to be at the Grand Cajon of 
Arizona when his seventieth birthday occurred just a 
few days ago he chose as a celebrating event the climbing 
of the Bright Angel Trail. Though Mr. Lowe’s game 
of golf at the age of seventy years is a good one, his 
friends were surprised when they learned that he felt 
so spry on his seventieth birthday that he climbed the 














PERLEY LOWE AT HIS DESK 


famous trail, which many times has been even beyond 
the endurance of much younger men. Though most of 
the trip is made on muleback with a guide, Mr. Lowe 
walked a considerable part of the way up. As most 
travelers know, the rim of the trail is 3,158 feet above 
the Colorado River. 

Mr. Lowe is now back in Chicago, spending much of 

















APPROACHING sieieaa — ANGEL 


his time attending to business affairs at the office of 
Perley Lowe & Co., in the McCormick Building. 





TO MAKE ADVANTAGEOUS CHANGE 

A change of particular interest in lumber circles west 
of the Rocky Mountains will take place- March 1 when 
Clement W. Gamble, of North Yakima, Wash., for a 
number of years manager of the line of yards in eastern 
Washington of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, Wash., will go to Boise, Ida., to take the man- 
agement of the extensive line of retail yards in southern 
Idaho of the Boise Payette Lumber Company, of Boise, 
well known manufacturer of southern Idaho soft pine. 

Mr. Gamble has been with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company for the last ten years, having started 
work at one of the small yards and for:several years 
having the management of the entire system of over 
twenty yards. At Boise, Mr. Gamble will have at pres- 
ent nearly forty yards to look after, and the number 
is constantly being added to by purchase as it is the 
plan of the Boise Payette company eventually to have 
fifty or more yards in its local territory in which to 
dispose of a large part of its common lumber. Within 


a year or two, with the probable addition of another mill 
in the Payette Valley, tributary to which it has extensive 
timber holdings, the Boise Payette Lumber Company will 
be one of the largest manufacturers of pine lumber in the 
western country. The purchase of its system of line 
yards, which was begun only four or five months ago, 
is being carried on under the direction of Col. John 
Kendall, for years manager of the extensive line of 
yards of the Potlatch Lumber Company, of Potlatch, 
Ida. Mr. Kendall is still at Boise and will possibly 
stay there some time longer, but the active management 
of the yards will devolve upon Mr. Gamble, who is 
young, energetic and capable and will form a strong 
member of the executive staff that is being built up at 


nam tat a sis Sale 





Cc. W. GAMBLE, NORTH YAKIMA, WASH.; 
Tc VLecome Yard Manager for Boise Payette Lumber 
Company 
Boise by Manager C. A. Barton for the Boise Payette 
Lumber Company. 





PLANS FOR CONCATENATION ANNOUNCED 


Those in charge of the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation that will take 
place during the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Lumber & Build. 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
at the Sherman Hotel, next week, 
report that they will not only 
have a large elass of kittens but 
~ ; sift ps Li - a a9 a i 

of which loca 00-Hoo wi e 
HOO-HOO proud. The concatenation, which 
is in charge of a special committee announced in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be held 
on the evening of February 16 in the Gray Room of the 
Hotel Sherman. The concatenation will be preceded by 
a banquet that will start at 6:30. Not only will Julius 
Seidel, Snark of the Universe, and Emerson D. Tennant, 
secretary and treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, both of St. Louis, 
be present at the concatenation, but other well known 
members of the Order of the Big Black Cat will be on the 
program. The following spez ikers and their oe ts have 
been announced: 





Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the Universe 
“What Hoo-IIoo Should Be for the Lumber Industry.’ 

Emerson I), Tennant, secretary and treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, 
St. Louis, Mo.—‘What Has Been Accomplished by Hoo-Hoo.” 





STACY C. BENNETT, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Was Recently Appointed Supreme Bojum 


Stacy C. Bennett, Chicago, Supreme Bojum—-‘‘What Hoo 
Hoo Should Mean to Chicago. 

Howard BE. Leach, Joliet, Ill.— “Why a Lumber Retailer 
Should Be a Member of Hoo-Hoo.” 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of THh AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
“Something or Other.” 


Local members of Hoo-Hoo are much pleased over the 
recent appointment of Stacy C. Bennett, president of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, as Supreme Bojum. 
Mr. Bennett’s appointment to the Supreme Nine is a 
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Guy |. BuELL, Presrt. 
G. L. Hume, Vice-PrestT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Rua N. i Pine 
‘and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 
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___ Wehave a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—S in fine shipping condition. Write for a 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to’ carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 





N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 











well deserved one, as he has been a very active worker 
in the interests Gt Hoo-Hoo for the last few years. 

Mr. Bennett, who is well and favorably known in the 
Jumber trade, has for the last several years been presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, which 
has its offices in the Monadnock Block. . He has been a 
member of that company since its incorporation in 1904, 
at that time becoming secretary and treasurer. It is 
quite natwal that Mr, Bennett should find himself in the 
lumber industry, because his grandfather, William Ben- 
nett, operated a sawmili at Newaygo, Mich., and his 
father, Fiank Bennett, was for many years connected 
with the West Michigan Lumber Company at its mill 
at Diamond Lake Mich. ) 

Mr. Bennett first came to Chicago in 1894 and for a 
period of six years was connected with a machinery 
Ilis first active lumber experience, although he 
had been familiar with lumber somewhat since boyhood, 
Was in the operation of a sawmill at Whitewater, Mo. 
After he had been in this employ a year the company with 
which he was connected sent him to Chicago to take 
charge of its local yard in this territory. He was con- 
nected with that local yard until the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Company was incorporated. This company, 
which handles northern and southern hardwoods and 
domestic veneers, has as its president Mr. Bennett and 
its secretary and treasurer F, M. Baker. 

Mr. Bennett has been a member of Hoo-How since 
1898, his Hoo-Hoe number being 21996. At all the 
local coneatenations during the last four years he has 
filled the station of Bojum and is well fitted to fill that 
station on the Supreme Nine. ; 


PROPOSED RECLASSIFICATION HEARING 
SCHEDULED 

Announcement has been made from the offices of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing on the proposed 
reclassification of freight rates will be held in Chicago 
next July. E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department of the association, was one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Northern In- 
diana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held at South Bend during the week. 
Later in the week he went to Muscatine, Ia., where 
he expected to attend the closing session of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held 
Thursday and Friday at the Muscatine Hotel, at 
which meeting the traveling exhibit of wood products 
of the association was shown. 


house, 








INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 

The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. By way of recognition and 
appreciation for long and continuous service and in order 
to reward faithful employees and assist them to become 
stockholders in the company and share in its profits the 
directors have announced their intention to arrange for 
an issue of special stock for their benefit to the amount 
ot $100,000. This special stock will be non-voting, full 
participating stock and is now open for subscription to 
its employees, covering both office and shop employees, 
and also the salesmen. The company has had this move in 
contemplation for a number of years but only recently 
had its articles of incorporation amended and the legal 
details arranged covering this issue of special stock. 





HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET AT HOTEL SHERMAN 

Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, announces that the annual meet- 
ing of the association, which is scheduled for June 15 
and 16, will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Plans for the annual meeting are rapidly being com- 
pleted. 
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HORACE JUDSON MORTON.—The death of Horace 
Judson Morton occurred at his home in Belfast, Me., 
January 22, after a serious illness lasting three weeks. 
Mr. Morton was born in South Paris, Me., April 10, 1838, 
the son of Richard and Hannah Morton. He was an 
inventor and manufacturer and in 1882 went to Chi- 
cago, where he was most successful in manufacturing 
the Morton dry kiln. During the first few years after 
Mr. Morton came to Chicago he was connected with 
the Pullman Company, having charge of its lumber dry- 
ing problems. In 1888 he became connected with the 
A. H. Andrews Co., of Chicago, through which com- 
pany he placed on the market his inventions and im- 
provements in lumber drying equipment. He remained 
with the A. H. Andrews Company until January, 1906, 
at which time he severed his connection with that com- 
pany and incorporated the Morton Dry Kiln Company, of 
which concern he was president until January 1, 1915, 
when he sold out his interest in the Morton Dry Kiln 
Company, to B. D. Curtis, who succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the company. He then retired from active busi- 
ness and early last spring, accompanied by Mrs. Morton, 
returned to Belfast, Me., where they have since made 
their home. 

Mr. Morton was a man of sterling character. Strong 
in his friendships, he attracted to him many friends 
throughout the sections where he was widely known. 
His word was as good as his bond and in his death a 
progressive and valuable citizen is lost. 


PHILIP C. SHELDON.—Secretary of the Pawtucket 
Sash & Blind Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., Philip C. Shel- 
don, died at his home in Sheldon Heights February 3, 
following an apoplectic shock, with which he was seized 
on Christmas day. He was active in business affairs 
and was treasurer of the Pawtucket Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., first vice-president. of the Pawtucket Busi- 
ness Men’s Association and president and treasurer of 
the Sheldon Building Co. He held membership in the 
Sons of the American Revolution, was an incorporator 
of the Memorial Hospital and a member of the board 


of directors of the Weeden Home and senior deacon of 
the First Baptist church. He also held membership in 
the Rhode Island Bar Association. Mr. Sheldon was 
born in Providence, R. I., October 10, 1861. In 1901 hy 
was admitted to the bar and in May, 1914, was elected 
clerk of the Tenth District Court at Pawtucket. He i, 
survived by Mrs. Sheldon and two children, Marsha}! 
and Beatrice Sheldon. 


LYMAN TOWNSEND COVELL.—Brief announcemeni 
was made in last week’s issue of the death of Lyman 
Townsend Covell, a well known lumberman of White- 
hall, Mich., who passed away in that city January 27. 

Mr. Covell was born at Bentley Creek, Pa., Septemb« 
30, 1835. He spent his early years on his father’s farn 
and when he grew to manhood worked in a power saw 
mill until 1859, when he went to Whitehall and joined 
his brother Jack, who located there in 1856. Young 
Lyman put his knowledge of lumbering into practical 
use and was very successful. He first engaged in thi 
shingle trade with his brother-in-law. Joseph Hinch 
man, and later with his brother, A. J. Covell, in the 
lumber business. Then he entered into co-partnershi)) 
with his brother-in-law, Hon. Hiram E. Staples, and fo: 
a period of thirty years Staples & Covell operated on 











THE LATE LYMAN TOWNSEND COVELL 


of the most extensive lumber plants on White Lake. 
When Mr. Staples retired from business, Mr. Covell, 
with the aid of his son, Frank H. Covell, owned and 
operated the plant for several years, and later entered 
the lumber and coal business. 

Mr. Covell was united in marriage to Miss Eunice C. 
Hobler at Whitehall July 3, 1866, and they have since 
made their residence at Whitehall. Besides the widow, 
two sons, George E. Covell, now cashier of the State 
Bank of Whitehall, and Frank H. Covell, who is gen- 
eral manager of the firm, survive him. He is also sur- 
vived by three brothers, Charles E., Mark B. and 
William D. Covell. 

_Mr. Covell was a staunch supporter of the Congrega- 
asagen oe and was liberal always and ready to help 
ne needy. 


F. FOLTZ.—Head of the firm of F. Foltz & Son, archi- 
tects, Chicago, F. Foltz, died February 1. Mr. Foltz had 
been active in the practice of architecture in Chicago 
since 1868. The business will be conducted hereafter 
as usual at 1760 Conway Building, with F. C. Foltz as 
president. 


R. G. CORYELL.—President of the San Saba Lumber 
Co., of San Saba, Tex., R. G. Coryell, died at his home 
February 4, after an illness of about a year. He was 
{0 years old and well known in lumber circles through- 
out the Southwest. Since his illness about a year ago 
he retired from active management of the company. 


HENRY C., HATHAWAY.—A prominent lumberman in 
the retail trade of northwestern Missouri, Henry C. Hath- 
away, died at his home in St. Joseph, February 5, at the 
ae of 64. Burial was in Oswego, N. Y., his former 
10me. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


KALAMA, WAsnH., Feb. 6.—A decision in the ease of the 
Mountain Timber Co., of this city, versus the General Fire 
Assurance Co., of Paris, France, has just been handed down 
and is a complete victory for the timber company. ‘The deci- 
sion gives the timber company judgment for the full amount 
of the policy sued on with interest from the date of the fire 
and costs of the suit. ‘The case in question was one of great 
importance to the lumber industry of the Pacific coast. It 
has been on trial for the last three months and was one of 
twenty-seven similar suits. The plant of the Mountain Tim- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire in July, 1914, and the com- 
pany’s insurance aggregated $277,000, carried in twenty- 
seven different companies. It is generally understood that 
the case just decided was a test case, as the case of the other 
twenty-six companies was identically the same. The Moun- 
tain Timber Co.’s plant was appraised by the General Ap- 
praisal Co., of Seattle, at $587,000, and following the fire 
this company furnished fifty-seven copies of the appraisal 
which were served as proofs of loss upon the companies. 
The case was tried without a jury and Judge William T. 
Darch found specifically the value of the plant to be $387,- 
000 as shown in the appraisal. 








Pine Buurr, ArK., Feb. 6.—IF. M. Reeves, commissioner in 
chancery of the Jefferson County court, will on March 2 
offer for sale at public auction the real estate and personal 
property of W. Sanders, lumber manufacturer. This 
property includes the mill plant, machinery, lumber and 
building material, whether manufactured or not, vehicles, 
teams ete. 


SPRINGFIELD, La., Feb. 7.—Springfield Lumber Co.; C. 
French appointed receiver. - 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


At an auction sale of 34,000,000 feet of standing timber in 
Coconino County, Arizona, conducted by State Land Commis- 
sioner W. .A. Moeur, the successful bidder was the Greenlaw 
Lumber Co., of Cliffs and Flagstaff, Ariz., at a price of $3.75 
a thousand feet. The timber was owned by the University of 
Arizona. It is stated the price which it sold for was the 
highest ever paid for pine timber in Arizona. 





Through the office of W. D. Kilpatrick, 700 Union Trust 
Building, Detroit, Mich., Bousfield & Co., of Bay City, have 
bought 4,000,000 feet of white and norway pine in Luce 
County, Michigan. ‘The price is given as $30,000, or nearly 
$8 a thousand feet. Bousfield & Co. will use the timber at 
their woodworking plant at Bay City. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—West End Lumber & Mill- 
ing Co. has incorporated, authorized capital $5,000; N. E. 
Scherhauf and others. 

IOWA. Decorah—Ingvoldstadt & Co. have incorpo- 
rated as the Ingvoldstadt Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Parkland Saw Mill Co. has 
incorporated, authorized capital $40,000; Olaf Anderson, 
W. “si hee and C. E. Talbott. 

MA Danforth—Tomah Lumber Co., authorized 
maa Neo, 000; Alfred G. Chambers, Robert H. McCready 
and Stanley J. Hinch. 

MICHIGAN. lLansing—J. S. Stearns Land & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $250,000; Mark Norris, J. L. Rum- 
sey and George H. Davidson. 

MISSISSIPPI. Baxterville—Kure Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $9,000; C. O. Eure, J. K. McInnis and J. O. 
Cox. 

Meridian—Hughes Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; W. E. Baskin, R. E. Wilbourn and S. P. Hughes. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Gun Stock Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; O. A. Myers, George W. Wil- 
liamson and William J. Morris. 

NEW JERSEY. Hammonton—Hammonton Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $125,000; J. Nelson Ake, president. 
The company will deal in lumber and builders’ supplies. 

Hoboken—The Ebbecke Furniture Co. has incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Cortland—Farmers’ Syndicate (Inc.), (to 
deal in lumber, grain, hay etc.), authorized capital $60,- 
000; Edwin Foster, S. A. ge and Giles M. Stoddard. 

Syracuse—De Boer & Co. (Inc.), (to do cabinet mak- 
a finishing, etc.), authorized capital $25,000; E. Upson, 
Kk. and H. DeBoer. 

Unadilla —Unadilia Screen Door Co., authorized capital 
$2.0 


pe, 


OHIO. Toledo—Campbell Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $200,000; George W. Campbell, 
James H. Campbell, John W. Sullivan, R. W. Campbell, 
W. E. Campbell and George E. Schroth 

OREGON. Wheeler-—K-C Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Carolina Veneer Co., 
— capital $125,000; J. F. Kocha and G. A. Guid- 
nard. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Kerns-Gates Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; O. A. Kerns, president; E. W. 
Gates, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—-Vincent Shingle Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000. 

Spokane—Hedlund Box & Single Co. has incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Great Lakes Boat Building 
Co., authorized capital $200,000; W. C. Morehead, R. H. 
Hubbell and J. H. Stoughton. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. eeeeeres Avex Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Vancouver—Burnaby Lake  coaaoel & Shingle Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $5,000 

Vancouver—Vancouver Creosoting Co., authorized cap- 
ital $3,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Belgo-Canadian Mines & Timber 
Lands (L.td.), authorized capital $40,000; C. Laurin, agent. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


Mins he pec Fayetteville—The J. H. Phipps Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$250,000 og $400, 000. The company has been catering 
almost entirely to the wagon and plow trade. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The California Pine 
Box & Lumber Co. has removed its offices from the James 
Flood Building to the First National Bank Building. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Lampson Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$100,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The P. N. Coleman Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Producers’ Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. has increased its capital stock to $4,000,000. 

Crescent City—The S. R. Cornish Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Alexander Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Cloverdale—The Cloverdale Hardware & 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Kendallville—The Specialty Case Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $55,000. 

New Albany—The Floyd County Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Thorntown—L. C. Riley has been succeeded by the 
Metzger Lumber & Coal Co., having headquarters at 
Lebanon. 

_lOWA. Dubuque—The Farley-Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Co. has increased its capital stock to $1,500,000. 

Oelwein—Cole & King Bros. have been succeeded by 
the King & Preston Lumber Co. 

Postville—James Gregg (Estate) has been succeeded 
by_Gregg Bros. f 

Steamboat Rock—The Lovell-Scholfield Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by H. Potgeter. 


KANSAS. Clay Center—The Adair Lumber Co., has 
sold its yard here to the Kansas Lumber & Coal Co., of 
which P: H. Sanneman will be general manager. 

ay fy Welch Lumber Co. has been succeeded 

y H. J. Cornwell. 

st. John—The Welsh Lumber Co. has been- succeeded 
by R. J. Welsh jr. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Grand Lo gre Show 
Case Co. has increased its capital stock to $750,000. 

_ Zeeland—The Colonial Manufacturing Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Lyman-Irwin Lum- 
a has been succeeded by the Lyman-English Lum- 
er Co. 

Rice—Peter Hohmann (Estate) has been succeeded by 
the Morrison County Lumber Co., with purchasing de- 
partment at Little Falls. 

Roosevelt—The Roen Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by. Halver Robberstad. 

St. Paul—The Stanton-De Long Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the W. C. Stanton Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Alexander Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Borneman Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Freeburg—Struempf & Schroeder have 
a succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Yard & Ele- 

ator Co. 

Gorin—Ammons & Young have been succeeded by 
Racey & Son. 

NEBRASKA. Arlington—The Updike Lumber & Coal 

‘o. R.. & been succeeded by the Arlington Lumber & 
Grain 

Dakota’ City—The lumber, hardwood and coa! business 











of Fred Lynch has been taken over by G. F. Hughes 
& Co. 

Fullerton—Brannarn & Ayres have been succeeded by 
the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 

Loretto—The Edward & Bradford Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Meille & Farnes. 

NEW JERSEY. Keansburg—The Brown's Estate Co. 
has been succeeded by the Conover Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Bath—The property of the Beekman 
Sash, Door & Woodworking Co. has been acquired by 
M. A. and L. K. Snell. 

North Tonawanda—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Philadelphia—The Groat Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Indian River Table Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Dwight—Wahpeton—W. H. White 
& McCulloch Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn. 

New Leipzig—J. S. Birdsall and the F. & E. Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Elgin-Hein-New Leipzig—The F. & E. Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

GHIO. Cambridge—Tane Cambridge Furniture Co. has 
been — by the Cambridge Furniture Manufac- 
turing 

Gurdcant—~The Gray Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000 

Fremont—The Buckeye Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
succeeded by the Gordon Lumber, Basket & Manufactur- 
ing Co., having headquarters at Oak Harbor. 

Oak Harbor—The Gordon Lumber, Basket & Manufac- 
turing Co. has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$150,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Krebs—The Krebs Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Antrim Lumber Co., having headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Easley—W. A. Hamilton & Sons 
have been succeeded by H. W. Hamilton. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Knoxville Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Zella—The Zella Lumber Co. has filed notice 
of dissolution. 

Haskell—The Haskell Lumber Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—The Old Dominion Veneer Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hamilton-Hill Veneer Co. 

Norfolk—The C. S. Powell Lumber Co. has moved its 
head offices from here to No. 1270 Bidway, New York 
City, IN... Y. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Finger Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) is closing out its office here and moving to Winni- 
peg, Canada. Hereafter the company will handle all its 
sales from the Winnipeg office. 

Denmark—The Denmark Lumber Co. has _ increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 

La Crosse—The headquarters of the John D. Young 
Lumber Co. have been moved to Minneapolis and the 
name has been changed to the Young Lumber Co. 

Wausau—The Hale-Mylrea Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Langlade Lumber Co., recently incorpo- 
rated with headquarters at Milwaukee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. TfIsounty—The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Yards (Ltd.) have been succeeded by the Rogers 
Lumber Yards (Ltd.), of Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW VENTURES 


GEORGIA. Columbus—W. H. Moore recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Winder—The Winder Roller Mill Co. recently began the 
lumber, grain and milling business. 

LOUISIANA. Ferriday—The Sycamore Plantation Co. 
recently began the sawmilling business. 

MICHIGAN. St. Clair—The Goodyear Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade here. 

MINNESOTA. Rice—The Rudd Lumber Co. will open 
a yard, having a purchasing department at Milaca. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Howell & Co. recently began 
wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

NEW YORK. Elmira—The Fold Easy House Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing folding fur- 
niture etc. 

La Salle—The Ayers & Witmer Lumber Co., of Niagara 
Falls, will install a lumber and coal yard. W. W. Willard 
has been placed in charge. 

New York City—F. W. Longyear, 50 Church Street, re- 
cently began w ne a lumber. 

New York City— B. Scheumann, 160 West Fifteenth 
Street, recently Santi the retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The General Woodworking Co. has 
been organized. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Greenway—J. M. Lutz has entered 
the lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Bearden—The Colonial Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The H. H. Yorty Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

Houston—The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. has opened an 
office, having a branch at McNary, La. 

WYOMING. Evanston—The Weber Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here, with branches at Ogden, 
Utah, and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


NEW MILLS AND 5 AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Banks—Brown & & Hackney (Inc.) have 
taken over a circular sawmill here and will shortly de- 
velop a large tract of timber. A tram road is being built 
to facilitate the handling thereof. The firm is also oper- 
ating a recently completed band mili at Mounds, Ark. 
Its headquarters are at Memphis 

Benton—F. H. Mitchell, of Fordyce, will establish a 
handle factory here. 

Fayetteville—George A. and E. G. Soule will build a 
factory with a daily capacity of 500 barrel staves. 

Little Rock—Murphy & Earl, of Parker, Ind., will build 
a mill and develop timberland. 

Rush—Ambrose Estes, a representative of the Rush 
Townsite Co., is building and installing a sawmill to fur- 
nish lumber for those who will build homes on lots 
purchased. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Wood County Coop- 
erage Co. is considering erecting a plant for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of cooperage wares. The latest 
machinery will be installed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The Anderson-Tully Co. 
will erect a sawmill to cost $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern—M. C. McIver, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and R. L. McLeod, of Maxton, N. C., will 
build a barrel and stave factory. 

















N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 
assurance of value when you 
buy from 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arr'nedale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


WHITE Boat Boards, Tank 
CEDAR Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 


‘*The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


**Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 


ROPER 
















Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 











Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE) 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iosceta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 











TENNESSEE. 
destroyed by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—The William Hiser Sons 
Co., of Cumberland, Md., will build a factory with an 
annual output of 50,000 barrels. 

WISCONSIN. Little Chute—The Little Chute Lumber 
& Fuel Co. is adding a planing mill to its business. 
Motors, wood jointers, ripsaws, shafting hangers and 
belts will be supplied. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Evansville—February 5 fire destroyed the 
main building of the Evansville Veneer Co., embracing 
the sawed veneer department and the drawing depart- 
ment. The ioss is estimated at $40,000, which is covered 
by insurance. The warehouse and the large stock of the 
company were saved. The burned bvilding will be re- 
placed with a new one at once. 

LOUISIANA. lLogansport—The sawmill of J. O. Pace, 
near here, was destroyed by fire recently. The mill will 
be rebuilt. 

MAINE. Calais—The plant of the Calais Box & Lum- 
ber Co. burned February 3; loss $10,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt. 


Jellico—W. T. Hicks will rebuild mill 


NORTH CAROLINA. Weldon—Fire destroyed the dry 
kilns and lumber sheds of the Weldon Lumber Co. at 
mill No. 1. The loss is estimated at $40,000. 

Crowley—Jens Nelson’s planing mill was destroyed by) 
fire January 27; loss $1,000. The mill will be rebuilt, as 
there is a continuous requirement for its product. 


MASSACHUSETTS. South Weymouth—February  ¢ 
fire caused damage of about $10,000 to the E. Sherman's 
Sons’ box factory. The factory was rushed with orders 
for wooden shoe boxes and had a large stock of pine 
lumber and shooks, which burned. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The shingle mill of William 
Marks, located at Schaffer, Mich., burned February 3, 
causing a loss of several thousand dollars. This is the 
sixth mill owned by Mr. Marks which has been destroyed 
by fire. He hopes to be able to rebuild the mill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Kedgewick—The lumber mill of 
the Richards Manufacturing Co., which has been running 
night and day, was destroyed by fire. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance and the mill will be rebuilt at once, 
the ial mill to have a larger capacity. The lumber was 
saved. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25 


The only tly in the local trade ointment this week is 
bad weather. Extreme cold in Chicago during the 
earlier part of the week halted construction orders for 
immediate delivery and stopped building work on most 
buildings. The flood conditions in the South and the 
heavy snow storms on the Pacific coast affected business 
ot local wholesalers whose product comes from those 
territories. Prices of everything in the building line 
are up over those prevailing a year ago, but dealers 
say there is not any complaining about the higher prices 
of lumber, because the prices of everything’ else that 
goes into construction work are also up. There are fine 
prospects for spring building and there is a move- 
ment of almost everything in the wood line, despite the 
seasonable quietness. Just as soon as the weather 
moderates building is not only expected to resume its 
full activity in Chicago but heavy buying is expected 
from the country yards. ‘‘ Everything points to a cork- 
ing good year im the building line,’’ is the way one 
ot the prominent local dealers spoke of the outlook. 
Shipment of northern supplies to Chicago is also being 
detained by heavy snows, which in some places are re- 
ported to be five feet in depth, stopping the milling 
operations in some instances and also the loading of 
cars. One local concern, whose supply comes from north- 
ern Minnesota, reports ‘that several logging camps have 
been closed down on account of the heavy snow on the 
ground. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 5 aggregated 55,610,000 fect, against 30,424,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 5, 1916, amounted 
to 257,179,000 feet, an increase of 84,937,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended February 5 were 24,263,000 
feet, an increase of 8,084,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments from 
January 1 to February 5, 1916, were 110,574,000 feet, 
18,091,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same'period of 1915. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 3,622,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1915, while total re- 
eeipts from January 1 to February 5 5, 1916, were 22,- 
278,000 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments ot shingles for the week in- 
creased 1,879,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1916, were 13,402,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 











Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS— WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 5 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1O8B orc ansGe saws Sulu ese ae wee 55,610,000 7,850,000 
POES Sinan cent vinw > eawk owen eee 30,424,000 4,228,000 
Ree Sn 5 a wick se oiramie ss 24,176,000 3,622,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 5 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BENS onions coun wawe ss wo seamen 257,179,000 56,358,000 
AS eine oe ene ck cares came i 2,242,000 34,080,000 
CROTROSE 6 os 5 503-3 sin cheats oe 84,937,000 22,278,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEE K ENDED FEBRUARY 5 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OG cc nota coin eseec ese eee 24,263,000 5,414,000 
SDR? Gone eee Aee eae eee _16, 179, 7000 3,535,000 
PMGRARBO: oncss.5-sa ees ees 8 ,084,000 - - adie 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 ‘TO FEBRUARY 

Lumber, Shin gles. 
MIB: 6s oes eos Sawin saoue sewn 110,574,000 35, 695, 000 
BITS obi nana keene ce aeeeae kecs 92,483,000 22,291,000 
IMOPORRO ccs cose bbe pen < 18,091,000 13,402,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department 
for the week ending February 9 were: 
CLASS— No. Value. 
C 





OR NID © a5 a eis ew eo rs Ws de os se a 3,600 
$ 1,000 and under .. 6 96,600 
5,000 and under 2 156.900 
10,000 and under 14 217,400 
25,000 and under 4 108,000 
50,000 and under 2 125,000 

— of Education, 3-story school build- 

RE Sea ea 1 250,000 
eared of Education, 3-story school build- : 

A Is Se ee Re ye eae 1 250,000 
W. R. Humphreys, 7-story warehouse... 1 150,000 
Board of Education, 3-story apartment 

PIM. sh cnawnwnciamas bbb ewes 6 ee 1 120,000 

RR on anon atone ibe See wSies eine 90 3 1 AT 7,500 


Average valuation for week....:...... oe 16,416 
OGRE DROVIOUS WEEE: osccc cctv ecesns 122 a 100 
Average valuation previous week....... ane ace 7,468 
Totals’ corresponding week 1915. 80 ub O58 600 
Totals January 1 to February 9, ‘1916. 581 10,72 21/250) 
Totals corresponding period 1915 491 6,811,157 
Totals corresponding period 599 6,927,175 
Totals corresponding period 572 9,217,495 
Totals corresponding period 304 ,033,250 
Totals corresponding period 609 5,916,260 
Totals corresponding period 639 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 960 11,371,400 
Totals corresponding period 639 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 542 5,700,400 








NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The market is becoming good, the demand 
being not so much with the higher grades, but with 
the lower grades. Good prices are accompanying the 
demand, while in some items the prices are turning 
upward. Stocks are badly broken and there is a demand 
for almost everything on the list. Quotations on some 
items are firmer by fifty cents to a dollar. i 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Too much: snow is curbing retail 
demand in the country districts, as the roads are badly 
congested with drifts and hauling is difficult. There has 
been some check in wholesale buying lately, due in part 
to the stiffening of prices, but northern pine salesmen 
expect to pick up considerable business on account of 
the unavoidable delays in getting material from the 
Coast. Logging still goes forward under difficulties. 
Many men have quit’ because of the cold and the deep 
snow, and those working can get out less than half a 
normal quantity of logs. There is a good call for fac- 
tory stock and the spring outlook is first class all 
around, 


New York.—While demand has sagged a little from 
last month, prices hold well and prospects are good. 
Building figures are encouraging and suburban retailers 
expect an active spring building demand. Factory trade 
is more active and inquiries for pattern and box lumber 
are satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows more activity than 
it did a short time ago and it extends to both the higher 
and lower grades. Prices show a stronger tendency, 
especially in low grade stock, which is reported to be 
up several dollars a thousand as compared with a year 
ago. A good deal of building work is to be done this 
spring, so it is expected that retailers will soon begin 
to place orders. The weather is so severe at present 
that retailers are not placing any large orders. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—While dealers generally re- 
port a considerable increase in operations, the market 
is pretty quiet. Most dealers characterize trade as nor- 
mal and look for increased operations as spring ap- 
proaches, and believe that stronger prices will be in 
order among producers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—February opened with a fair demand 
for white pine, with stock small and’ prices very steady, 
especially in the better grade material. Low grade 
white pine is moving in good form and in a somewhat 
larger volume than for some weeks. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is firmer 
than it was last week and $27 base is quoted by the im- 
portant wholesale firms on rail shipments of dimension. 
Some manufacturers say they have enough orders to 
keep their saws operating at full capacity through Feb- 
ruary, and that orders can be accepted only for March 
delivery. The call for random dimension lumber con- 
tinues active and prices are growing firmer day by day. 
The bulk of the trading this week was at the following 
prices: 2x3, $21.50; 2x4, $22.50; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21.50; 
2x8, $25; 2x10, $26; 2x12, $37. The demand for 2x4-inch is 
particularly lively and some wholesale dealers now quote 
$23 to $24. For good covering boards, 5 inches and up 
wide, 8 feet and up long, an asking price of $22 is not 
infrequent. Matched boards are scarce and $24 is now 
rock bottom for 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet spruce. Some 
extra good matched have brought $25 this week. 


New York.—Quotations are steady, although slightly 
under the higher prices of December. Yard stocks are 
fair but not large enough to cope with a normal spring 
demand which is looked for. Aside from the continued 
good export demand domestic buyers are in the market 
with nice inquiries and there is every reason to expect a 
firm demand to develop during March. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is quite an active demand for 
spruce. Demand is largely for material for industrial 
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consumption. Yards handle little of this material for 
building. Eastern markets are reported brisk and stocks 
are running low and are badly broken, while the list is 
rigidly held. 





WHITE CEDAR 





Chicago.— While the prevailing weather hinders activ- 
ity in the pole and post business, local dealers confidently 
expect heavy buying so soon as the cold spell breaks up. 
The utility companies using large quantities of poles will 
then begin their new line or repair work and the local 
country yards will not doubt find a big demand for posts, 
as farmers who have had good crop seasons will likely 
make many fence improvements. The supplies are not 
large and good prices are prevailing. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is fair amount of inquiry 
promising active pole buying a little later. News of the 
deep snow which has curtailed production and adds to 
the expense of getting out stock has had a tonic effect 
on the market, which has been admittedly too low. Re- 
tailers are slow about getting in post orders, and the 
railroads are tied up so that deliveries for some time will 
be much delayed. Post supplies are lighter than usual, 
and will be run very close by summer. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Hardwoods, especially northern stock, are 
in good request. There is a big demand for birch, ash 
and maple from the factory trade and the furniture 
expositions at Grand Rapids, which recently closed, have 
acted as a big trade stimulant, as dealers say a lot of 
orders have resulted now that the expositions are over. 
In the last thirty days birch in 5/8 and 8/4 is in good 
demand. Most northern hardwoods are showing an ad- 
vance of from $2 to $3 over prices that prevailed some 
time ago. Southern maple, elm and ash are in good 
demand and red gum in firsts and seconds is scarce. 
Sap gum is not so scarce as red gum, dealers say. Gum 
prices continue to advance. Oak is getting stronger, 
especially in No. 1 and better. The weather prevailing 
in the South has stopped many operations. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dry stocks of northern hardwood 
are badly depleted by steady buying. With southern 
supplies badly curtailed or tied up,.this creates strength 
in the market. In some items the concern is rather to 
get the stock than to get a price. Basswood, aside from 
cull stock, is scarce and dry birch in thick stock is hard 
to supply. The spring cut promises to be normal, but 
before it is ready for market there will be calls for 
everything lumbermen can supply. Inquiries indicate 
a brisk spring trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood mills have been espe- 
cially hard hit the last week by the floods in Arkansas 
and along the Mississippi. The water has reached sev- 
eral localities that heretofore have escaped high water 
and the outlook is for a continuance of the flood condi- 
tions for some time. The mills that have not been ac- 
tually tied up by the water have been cut off from ship- 
ping facilities by washouts and floods along the railways. 
Shipments that reached here the last week were very 
small and the prospects are not bright for any early 
improvement. Prices have not changed notably the 
last week. The wagon factories are probably the most 
active inquirers for stock and some need material pretty 
badly. A somewhat better inquiry from furniture fac- 
tories is reported. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is better than 
it was, although, as in other woods, the unfavorable 
weather has handicapped business considerably. Local 
distributers report a good demand for all items of oak 
and for the better grades of red and sap gum. Thick 
ash is also in excellent request. Other hardwoods, such 
as cottonwood, poplar etc., are called for rather freely. 
Strong prices prevail on all items and some have a ten- 
dency to advance. 


New Orleans, La.—Domestic call is well maintained 
and by some reports continues to expand slowly, the 
improvement being largely in upper grade stock. The 
box grades are still moving well under brisk demand. 
Prices are still tending in thé right direction, with pro- 
duction apparently decreasing somewhat by reason of the 
high water in the valley. The export situation is un- 
changed, and unfavorable. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues good and the tone 
of the market is firm, with most items tending upward. 
Owing to the serious interruption to production oc- 
casioned by the vast amount of water in the lowlands 
and the consequent scarcity of logs, shipments are 
heavily in excess of output and stocks are showing a 
decided decrease, resulting in a demand for higher prices 
and all mail quotations are subject to cancellation by 
wire: The outlook for production is quite discouraging. 
A splendid inquiry is coming in and the situation, from 
a price standpoint, is regarded as quite wholesome. 
Gum and oak are the leaders in activity and strength, 
but there is a good call for the entire list. Automo- 
bile and implement manufacturers are good buyers and 
furniture people are also taking considerable stock, with 
increasing preference for the higher grades heretofore 
largely neglected by them. No change is discernible in 
the export situation. Sales are possible but scarcity 
of freight room makes business virtually impossible. 





Louisville, Ky.—-The situation which was outlined last 
week remains in effect, with the possible exception that 
conditions have been intensified. The disparity between 
demand and supply is becoming evident to everybody, 
and in view of the needs of buyers, few of whom have 
stock to amount to anything on hand, increasing prices 
are the rule rather than the exception. Gum has been 
the most active of all the items on the stock list, and 
Plain oak the most sluggish, as far as price changes are 
concerned; but in view of the heavy demand for oak, 
especially from the planing mills, it is believed that it 
is about due for a rise. The general situation is of 


course being modified by southern flood conditions, and 
inability to ship in orders will result in many buyers 
being compelled to get lumber at higher prices else- 
where for the time being. 


New York.—The inquiry has again assumed a forward 
movement and the sagging tendency which developed 
last month has been overcome and wholesalers are well 
pleased with the outlook. Inquiries from furniture and 
piano manufacturers are active and while actual buying 
continues close to requirements the consuming power 
itself is becoming more pronounced and it will not be 
long before factories will be in the market more actively 
than they have been since the improvement began. 
Demand for oak, gum and ash is good and holders of 
birch and maple find little difficulty in moving their 
stocks to satisfactory prices. Hardwood yards note a 
betterment in the demand for small lots from repair 
shops, factories etc., and each week puts the market on 
a broader basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A good inquiry for hardwoods exists 
and the wholesale yards are getting a fair amount of 
business, though they are hampered by congestion on 
the railroads, especially those entering New England. 
Much more stock could be sold there if it could be shipped 
through promptly to destination. The market tone is 
strong, largely because of unfavorable weather for log- 
ging, both North and South. Lake hardwoods will be 
very high next season, according to local dealers who 
have been looking over the situation. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwood lumber in all 
grades and varieties is gaining strength, and quotations 
reflect this improvement in their firmer tone. Inquiries 
coming in from some consumers plainly indicate by their 
size that stocks in users’ hands have been permitted to 
run unusually low. Present quotations on the firsts and 
seconds grade, inch, of the woods in most active de- 
mand are: Basswood, $43 to $45; maple, $41 to $43; plain 
oak, $62 to $64; quartered oak, $89 to $90; red 


birch, 
$53 to $55; sap birch, $45 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some members of the hardwood trade 
seem to regard the market as having lost just a little 
of its edge lately. The car shortage troubles of shippers 
in certain sections may be regarded as a stimulus to 
inquiry rather than the reverse for the reason that it 
renders uncertain the time of delivery and impels the 
yards to make arrangements far in advance. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Conditions in the hardwood market 
continue favorable, although the recent bad weather has 
checked retail distribution to some extent. However, in- 
quiries continue good and bookings are for early delivery. 
The strong demand for gum continues, and quotations 
are firmer. Oaks are especially strong, particularly 
white, while inquiries steadily develop into bookings. 
Dimension and flooring are very active. The highest and 
most expensive grades of walnut and mahogany con- 
tinue scarce and demand is strong, while the calls for 
carriage and automobile woods are increasing. Quota- 
tions are firmly held on all kinds of hardwoods, but no 
recent advances in prices are noted in this market. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active and the volume of 
business is gradually increasing. Buying is almost 
equally divided between dealers and factories. Retail- 
ers’ stocks are not large and they are inclined to stock 
up in expectation of a strong building demand. Most 
orders booked are for immediate shipment. Manufac- 
turers buy more liberally. Prices are firm at former 
levels and there is no cutting of consequence. Oak con- 
tinues more active and prices at the Ohio River are 
firm. Quarter sawed firsts and seconds is quoted at 
$80 and No. 1 common at $57. Plain white oak and vari- 
ous dimension stocks move well. Chestnut is active in 
every way and prices are firm. Basswood is active, 
while ash is rather quiet. Hickory is in good demand 
and other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The hardwood market has_ been 
steadily growing firmer. Demand has been strong and 
the mills are somewhat behind in shipments owing to 
bad weather conditions and in some cases scarcity of 
labor. Oak and chestnut are especially active and poplar 
is now in call and very firm in price. 


Ashland, Ky.—Aside from first and seconds in both 
plain and quartered oak railroad material appears to be 
the most active item in oak, while ash in all grades is 
very active. Prices remain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Yard demand is fairly good and much buying 
is expected shortly, as this stock is still selling at less 
than southern yellow pine prices. Orders have been 
more frequent for the last three or four weeks, demand 
being chiefly for 2x4’s, 8 to 18-foot lengths and 2x8’s in 
the same lengths. Merchantable birch and shiplaps 8- to 
10-inch in No, 2 and better grades are also moving. 


Boston, Mass.—The temper of the hemlock market 
shows more ginger than it did. Prices look firmer, par- 
ticularly in the case of well manufactured, thoroughly 
dried boards. The strength of the southern pine mar- 
ket is helping the hemlock people. Some dealers speak 
of a better inquiry for hemlock dimension, for which 
they account by saying that building contractors who 
have been unable to obtain prompt deliveries of southern 
pine schedules have persuaded their principals to per- 
mit the substitution of hemlock. There is a good de- 
mand also for hemlock plank. In the case of hemlock 
boards, business now is really encouraging. The big 
stocks at the eastern mills have been reduced and there 
is a general tendency to get quotations back on to a 
basis which will permit a fair profit. More manufac- 
turers ask $23 for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
feet. A retail buyer who can get a carload at $22 has 
no cause for complaint. 


New York.—With the continued improvement in the 
southern yellow pine and spruce market, hemlock whole- 
salers see nothing in the immediate outlook to create 
any concession in prices, although a little shading on 
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American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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more plentiful sizes is noted. Boards and schedules are 
right at the top and even higher prices are talked of 
when the outlying building demand begins to develop 
more energetically. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a fairly good basis, 
though the severe weather has held down the retail 
buying as well as the consumption of stock. Prices 
are on a strong basis, having advanced considerably 
within the last few weeks. The Michigan mills are ask- 
ing a high figure for the coming season’s stock and it 
looks as though lumber would be firmly held during the 
year. Yard stocks are becoming quite broken. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers generally report a 
good movement, the increase over the corresponding 
period of last year being rated at 100 percent. Dealers 
looking for stock at the mills have not found all manu- 
facturers ready to state their prices for spring deliveries. 
What buying has been done has been at an advance over 
last winter’s quotations, which were expected on account 
of the small amount of stock available from Canada 
and the increased consumption on the American side. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Predictions are made that before the 
end of April the base price of hemlock in Pittsburgh will 
reach $25. This means an advance of $2.50. Demand is 
excellent at this time and stocks do not appear to be 
low. The yellow pine situation is regarded as excep- 
tionally favorable. tecent storms have made shipments 
slow. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiries continue most encouraging, 
and bookings are reported made without concessions 
from quotation lists. Yard stocks are said to have in- 
creased somewhat during the last two weeks, and 
preparations seem to be directed to taking care of an 
enlarged demand for bridge and house timbers and 
dimension material. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Recent advances in yellow pine prices 
have been reflected upon the hemlock trade with the 
result that more strength is shown. Retailers’ stocks 
are only fair and they buy more liberaily than formerly. 
Reports show that stocks are considerably broken. In- 
quiries from railroads are more numerous. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Last week’s situation, which showed im- 
provement, still prevails, although there has been a 
slowing up of factory demand. This slowing up some 
dealers say is due to the belief among factory buyers 
that prices may break, but the consensus appears to 
be that there will be no break in prices. Stocks are 
broken and mill conditions are in a bad shape on account 
of the bad weather situation. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar appears to hold its own. 
Weather conditions have interfered more or less with 
a number of plants, so that no inordinately large 
additions to the stocks in hand are expected. This 
tends to insure a fair demand for all the poplar in the 
market and acts as a guaranty against congestion. In 
some of the sections tributary to Baltimore a very good 
inquiry is reported, while others seem to be somewhat 
backward. 





Boston, Mass.—The poplar merchants can_ report 
progress this week and most wholesalers say they find 
business in their line really active for February. Quo- 
tations are quite firm. There is practically nothing in 
the first and second grade, inch, offered now at less 
than $60, and for really nice yellow poplar the whole- 
sale people demand $61. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some dealers report a better demand 
for poplar, though this does not appear to be general. 
One jobber states that he has shipped a large amount 
to Michigan lately and thinks it goes into yard stock. 
Prices are better. The amount of stock carried in Buf- 
falo yards is not what it used to be, as the demand for 
the upper grades is not so good as formerly. Low grades 
are holding at firm prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for the higher grades 
of poplar has been somewhat more active; there is a 
good volume of orders from the consuming factories. 
The steadiest movement continues to be in firsts and 
seconds, in panel and wide and select and drop siding. 
Improvement is reported in the demand for lower grades 
and a slight strengthening of prices, box factories and 
manufacturers of crating having much use at this time 
for heavy rough lumber. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar business is suffering owing to 
the strict embargo to eastern points. Factories are in 
bad straits at several points for lumber that is held in 
transit. Business is being placed freely at prices that 
are showing an occasional increase. Very little poplar 
is going on sticks. Stocks are in fair shape for present 
requirements. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Weather conditions on the Coast have played 
havoe with the plans of local dealers in fir, spruce and 
cedar. Some dealers are just beginning to receive mill 
advices which were mailed two weeks ago; while wire 
messages give the news that operations on the Coast 
are at a standstill on account of heavy snow. In some 
instances the head offices on the Coast have not been 
able to communicate with the mill plants. Local whole- 
salers say that they expect fir prices to go higher— 
fifty cents on common grades and $1 to $1.50 on clear 
grades over the discount list No. 7 which was issued 
January 12. Most cedar mills are reported to have sus- 
pended operations, owing to traffic to and from the mills 
having been stopped by heavy snows. What cedar is 
sold in this market is at quotations subject to mill 
acceptance only. When the mills are able to ship prices 
are expected to show an advance. Spruce is scarce 
and is sold subject to stocks only. 








Portiand, Ore.—Fir prices have advanced till common 
is now on an $11 basis, the highest for a long time, and 
indications are that prices will go higher. There is 
a shortage of fir logs in the Columbia River district and 
under prevailing weather conditions it will be a month 
at least before operations can be resumed in the camps. 
Spruce logs are in active demand. 


Seattle, Wash.—With sawmill and logging operations 
practically at a standstill here, quotations have gen- 
erally advanced on fir lumber from $1 to $3 a thousand 
during the last week. It will be weeks and possibly 
months before operations on the north Pacific coast will 
be normal. In the meantime severe weather conditions 
prevailing in the buying sections have so curtailed the 
demand that there is very little activity in the market. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is a fair volume of fir business 
offering. Shipments are far below cut and curtailment 
has been so general that mills are behind on cutting 
orders. Delayed eastern mail has held back inquiries 
as well as shipments in transit. Prices are firm and 
going higher. Timbers are quoted at $10.50 to $11 base. 
Fir logs in the water are very searce and stiff. Mills 
are laboring under the greatest handicap in their history. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The unprecedented snows and cold 
weather in the producing district sent fir prices jumping 
again last week. Many mills have notified connections 
here that they can care for virtually no orders and 
those that still take business try to sidestep big orders. 
Badly mixed cars can not be cared for and straight car 
orders are not received with enthusiasm. It is estimated 
that not more than a fifth of the capacity of the mills 
is in operation. Vertical grain flooring showed the 
largest jump in value, the price advancing as much as 
$3 a thousand at several mills. Commons and finish are 
up a dollar above the level of ten days ago, but many 
local dealers do not quote at all because they can not 
furnish the stock. Drop siding and 6-inch flooring have 
not shared the strength of the other items. The demand 
for fir is a little better than a week ago. The spruce 
market is strengthening with fir, but the demand is 
light. Red cedar siding is hard to get and prices are 
quoted at straight list. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for Pacific coast lumber 
is not doing much more than mark time while waiting 
for Uncle Sam to resume business at the Panama Canal. 
Wholesalers speak of a promising inquiry on the part 
of their customers, who are ready to pay good prices for 
Douglas fir if they could get it in the particular grade and 
dimension they require. Wholesale stocks now left in 
the hands of Boston and New England firms are reduced 
to negligible amounts, and when sales are made from 
these greatly depleted assortments the sellers find the 
business very profitable. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—There is not much change in the western 
pine situation, trade being fairly good and prices firm. 
California sugar pine and white pine are still found in 
good call. Demand is greatest for shop material and a 
scarcity is reported. Prices have advanced right along. 





Kansas City, Mo.—California and Idaho’ pine prices 
have received fresh impetus from the heavy weather in 
the producing district. Fir and larch dimension from 
the Inland Empire territory has gone up a dollar and 
other items from that district have made similar ad- 
vances. No. 2 and No. 3 Idaho boards are at straight 
list at most mills. California bevel siding is higher. 
About the best that can be said of shipments is that the 
mills are able to get out an occasional straight car. 
Meantime inquiries show improvement and there is, if 
anything, a little better demand, although there is little 
business hooked, because of bad weather in the retailing 
district. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers speak this week of 
a more active interest on the part of their customers in 
all grades of western white pine. The tone of the mar- 
ket is very firm. There are more inquiries for straight 
ears and less for mixed car assortments than there were. 
Current quotations are: uppers, 4/4 to- 8/4, $100 to 
$103.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 
to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine 
common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65.50: 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8- 
inch, $38.50: 10-inch, $39.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Much Idaho pine is being sold and it 
is taking the place of some other woods that are a 
little higher priced. The California pines are in fair 
demand for direct shipment and wholesalers say that 
shipments are coming forward from the mills promptly, 
though ordinarily delays occur at this time of year. 
Prices show a tendency to advance in sympathy with 
those in other woods. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The situation is very good, as considerable 
business is being done, with prices holding up _ well. 
Some items show an advance, but not in proportion to 
the other woods. Demand is chiefly for siding and finish. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market continues firm, 
with fair inquiries for the lower grades and prospects 
of quite an increase in demand after the heavy rains 
are over. The export mills have orders ahead for mil- 
lions of feet of clears and are still awaiting an im- 
provement in the supply of vessels for offshore trips 
before increasing their cut materially. The outlook for 
eastern rail business is satisfactory and the new prices 
hold firm. Redwood shingles are very firm and stocks 
are almost exhausted. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood prices are comparatively 
stronger on the Coast than here and the mills are not 
anxious to have orders from this territory. Demand is 
not strong and in the face of the dearth of orders there 
seems to be hesitancy about putting up the price. In- 
quiries have been more frequent the last few days, how- 
ever, and an increase in the volume of business and in 
prices as well appears imminent. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port is decreasing although a large quantity 
is held up account of lack of water and rail transporta- 
tion. Sales in the aggregate during the week were less 
than the week previous, the decrease being principally 
in dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $26.25 to $27; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $23.75; No. 3, $18.75 to $20; 4/4 edge box, 
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ons 416.25 to $17; 4/4 edge culls, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red 
en- heart, $13.75 to $14.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $10 to $10.25. 
and Six-inech box rough, $17.75 to $18.25. No. 1, 8-inch rough, — 
ibly <30 to $31; No. 3, $20 to $22; box, $18.50 to $19.50; culls | 
will and red heart, $16.50 to $17. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32.25 | 
ons to $84; No. 8, $22.75 to $24; box, $19.50 to $20.50; culls and | 
the red heart, $18 to $19. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35 to $37; 
Ket, No. 3, $24 to $26; box, $22.25 to $23.50; culls and red heart, 
18.50 to $19.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $29; No. 2, $24 to 
leSS 25; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; box, 
ent 18.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
‘ing strips, $19.50 to $20.25; box bark strips, $10.50 to $12.25. | 
ries No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $39.75 to $40.25; No. 2, 
andl 835.75 to $36.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26.25 to ‘ } 
aa. $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $21 to $22; No. 4, $15.50 “CMill : 
lill:s to $17. No. 1, 38-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17; No. 2, $15.50 pig nelocled § a 3 | 
Ory. to $16; No. 3, $13 to $13.50; No. 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, 1S Sl ; 
E 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; 
sold No. 38, $14.50 to $15.75; No. 4, $10.75 to $11.75. No. 1, 
ying 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.50 to 
ions $27.50: No. 3, $20.50 to $22. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
and partition, $21.75 to $23. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to $20; et 
ers. s-inch $20.25 to $20.75; 10-inch, $21 to $21.50; 12-inch, $22 
car to $22.50; factory flooring, $21 to $22; lath, $2.90 to $3; 
ated North Carolina pine sizes, $19.50 to $23.50; 4/4 log run 
nills gum, $15.50 to $16; 4/4 log run poplar, $20; 1x5-inch roof- 
the ers, $19 to $19.50. 
1 as Nate, Coe | 
are New York.—The market is unchanged and _ steady. | 
any Slight concessions have been made in some instances, : a } 
not but wholesalers see every prospect of still higher prices | 
lave during March and April. Mills have been willing to ‘ 
and book business for a further period ahead at prevailing : h E f th 
quotations. There is bound to be a further increase in e conomy O e 
i is the buying power when the building demand develops a 
are more actively. Stocks are far below normal and there P P f 
must be considerable more buying before an ordinary a ta St t-—- 
building demand can be handled. Box lumber is strong. roves ro 1 e hve men 
nber 
ws Buffalo, N. Y.—Last week’s storms and severe weather That’s what this prominent lumber company says comparing Federal Service with other 
te have. <anewnat lswered ‘the volaase of business and the trucks and other transportation methods they have used. 
: prospect is for cautious buying while weather conditions 
} or continue as at present. Much building will be done this W. A. C. MILLER COMPANY 
and spring and as retail yard stocks are becoming depleted TOs Hinkwood/Avenie 
heir it is likely that much replenishing will be done either ‘ ae Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4th, 1916. 
this month or next. The market is maintaining a firm Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
irom tone. Gentlemen:—In reply to your favor of December 3st, relative to the operation of our 1-4 ton Federal 
the P mest ; ; F motor truck, will say that this truck has given us very satisfactory results. 
_Baltimore, Md.—Trade continues brisk, with prices During the four months we have had this truck it has cost us just 30c for 
firmly maintained, oo gr yg erage appears nig actual repairs 
what less active than it has been. Requirements o a 
box makers keep up well, but builders ct the wood- During our busiest season our truck made an average of 6.59 miles per gallon of gasoline under an average 
working factories are demanding only moderate supplies. load weight of 2550 lbs. which we consider is very low, in comparison with other trucks.that we have had, and 
stern Prices are unchanged we feel that we have made a very profitable investment in the purchase of this make of truck. 
firm. ; ‘ eae eee FCN-GHK Yours very truly, W. A.C. MILLER COMPANY. 
. - Boston, Mass.—There has been a little activity this : 
onl week in the inquiry for North Goalies ee. — — You owe it to yourself and to your firm to let us at least show you what other concerns 
ers, whic ve been so expensive during the last winter : "14° 2 & : Gi S ™ 
sie aaniiad. are growing even firmer in price No one — now in the lumber and building fields have saved with Federalized Transportation. Write today. 
ar in offering 6-inch roofers for less than $23, or 8-inch at less 252-260 e e e 
than $24. For nice rough edge, 4/4, $31 is rock bottom, “ 
po . and there is some business at 50 or 75 cents more. The Federal Motor Truck Company, iinniiiai ies sane | 
ad- inquiry for partition is very encouraging. No. 1, 13/16x 
right 3%-inch, is bringing $30.50 to $31.50. 
eher. 
t the 
car. SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
is, if — 
little 


Chicago.—The slight lull which set in a short time 

















iling ago still prevails, although there is an improvement in . "= Br ai 
the volume of inquiries. The improvement is general af 
both in the city and in the country and demand is not * 
-k of confined to anything in particular. Common grades are 
rs in showing greater activity. There is no weakening in 
mar- southern yellow pine prices, despite this lull. Local 
aight wholesalers are “standing pat’’ upon quotations asked. 
were. No. 1 boards are as firm as anything upon the list and 
0 to dimension is not so strong as boards. The flood con- 
jp a4 ditions in the South are having the same effect upon 
: fine this wood that the weather has upon the other woods 
17.50; and orders placed a few days ago will naturally be de- 
~~ layed in shipment. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Demand, while of fairly good volume, 
3 last week was retarded by weather conditions which 
nd it interfered with buying to some extent. In the produc- Se & | % “ j a, a 
ire a ing as well as the distributing territory an unusual “al a,b a, 2 aa 4 “1 be , Cine 
fair amount of rain fell. Many retailers wait for further de- : \ , . Ss 4 eee et - eee meee 
that velopments before placing orders and it may be thirty : ‘ : ke : “¥ f a > oma 
aptly, days or more before they come into the market. A . : vee _ : 3 yo : 
year great deal of transit stock is shipped from the smaller ; . 
with mills and free offerings are made. Larger mills report 
they have nearly all the business they can care for, ex- 
cept yard stock. Stocks are low. Timbers are in good 
demand and the railroads, especially those in the East, 
ure placing considerable business. Boards are scarce. 
srable —————— TS we Fo 
well. Kansas City, Mo.—Some concessions are reported on SENS 
on to straight cars of southern yellow pine as a result of the = 
inish. prolonged period of bad weather that has put a damper . * 7 
on demand from retail yards. Concessions are made, A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 
firm, however, by smaller mills and mixed cars have not been 
spects affected. Larger manufacturers hold firm to their prices 
rains ind in a few instances higher prices are asked. All 16- 
> mil- foot lengths are especially firm in price. A few southern 
1 im- yellow pine manufacturers report trouble as a result of ° 
trips the floods in the South, but for the most part the pine 
yk for woods are not in the flood district. Shippers, however, 
prices ‘ind it rather hard to get cars as the railways do not like i 
stocks to take a chance of having their equipment tied up in 


e 
the flood district. Mills are a little more keen for or- 
; ders than they were ten days ago and inquiries are a 
tively little more frequent from retailers. There is a little 
‘e not better buying of car material, orders for which had been 
1S held up because of inability to get steel. Many orders & & 
ere f 


from the East are booked by Kansas City firms. 








ao — ee : ates possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
° e .—D . . ° » . . 

ind in an oe mags, eM pengt Tees in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
ings is indicated by the statistical report for last week, perfect milling and careful grading; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
‘ut inquiry is reported brisk and some of the local of- ; ° AG 2 : a ak S b f z 
ices declare that demand is not impaired. Mill stocks with vast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to come 
‘ule broken, particularly in the lower grades. Demand in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘““GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 

1 pine ‘or car and railroad material is called reasonably active 

antity vith other business of this sort in prospect, and some TELECODE USED 

porta- sizable export schedules are being figured on. Prices 

ra laEs ith very few exceptions are reported well maintained, 


e box, confidently expected. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent. Reliable 
ection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1-—-32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11/” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 











Cinch the Farmers’ Trade 
In Your Community 


This is not a hard ® 
thing to do if you’ll 
make their interests 
your interests. Here 
is a sure way of get- 
ting next tothem and 
when your engine is 
not busy cutting up 
odds and ends or 
special bills it can 
be operating a 


Monarch *i' Feed Mill 


grinding out dollars by grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. for 
your farmer friends. It will help you keep trade at home—for every 
time a farmer comes to your yard you have a chance to find out about 
his coming needs in lumber, and it’s ten to one when he is ready to 
buy you’ll make the sale. At the price we sell this mill you can’t 
afford to be without it. 





Write for Catalog now—a postal will do. 
P. O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥: Pa. 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


GunG, CoG, 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 








Boston, Mass.—Although the trading in southern yel- 
low pine is more or less embarrassed by the congestion 
of rail transportation and the shortage of ocean tonnage, 
orders placed with local wholesale dealers are of suf- 
ficiently heavy volume to keep them fairly happy. The 
inquiry for yellow pine flooring is a striking feature of 
the southern pine market this week. Current quotations 
of flooring are: Edge grain A, $40 to $41; edge grain B, 
$37.50 to $38; edge grain C, $30 to $31; flat grain B and 
better, $28.50 to $30. Some wholesale men now refuse 
to sell B and better, %/3%-inch, for less than $31. A 
retail yardman who can pick up a carload for less than 
$30 is to be congratulated. Cargo business in dimension 
yellow pine longleaf is improving and quotations are 
very firm. Demand for No. 2 common also is active not- 
withstanding the high prices asked for this grade. 


Baltimore, Md.—With older building projects about 
completed and with relatively little work coming out the 
requirements in the way of longleaf pine seem to have 
let up somewhat for the present, although low grade lum- 
ber is still in very active request. The main difficulty 
of wholesalers is to obtain lumber in adequate quan- 
tities at prices that will allow these wholesalers to 
make margins of profit. All appear to have confidence 
in the future, and decline to book orders even at current 
prices for future delivery. The foreign trade continues 
to absorb stocks in considerable quantities. 





New York.—Demand continues strong and inquiries are 
active, not only for domestic but for export trade also. 
The scarcity of tonnage creates a most unsatisfactory 
situation, because as wholesalers say there is little 
money made until stock is delivered. The embargo situa- 
tion shows some improvement and more stock is coming 
through by rail, but with the bulk of southern yellow 
pine business handled by vessel and with boats so scarce 
as they are and likely to be for some time the shipper 
who has contracted for his vessel space is fortunate. 
Yard stocks are in fairly good shape, but the inquiry 
from large dock and contracting sources is even more 
active than it was last month. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds strong and there is 
a good deal of uneasiness on the part of the buyers who 
have been allowing their stocks to become depleted. 
They, however, hesitate to lay in much new stock, fear- 
ing a break may occur in the market, but none has thus 
far taken place and mill representatives say the outlook 
is for a strong range of prices this spring. The mills 
will have plenty of business and some shortage of mill 
stocks is reported. Local business has been cut down 
by the stormy weather lately. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Local distribution of southern yel- 
low pine suffered a slight decline during the recent period 
of bad weather, but not enough to cause any depression. 
Manufacturers of interior trim are said to be figuring 
extensively on material for the coming season’s trade, 
and dimension is particularly strong and in steady de- 
mand at the consuming mills. Representatives of south- 
ern manufacturers report a good export movement, and 
the prospect of an expansion of the trade with Cuba, 
Mexico and South American ports generally, with in- 
dications of important improvement in cargo facilities. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Most southern yellow pine men report 
that demand has been quieter during the last ten days, 
though the mills are not offering any inducements for 
the purchasing of stocks. This sort of ‘‘hold-off’’ market, 
it is believed, is due to the conviction of the mills that 
the demand will soon engulf them and price concessions 
would be entirely out of place, while the buyers are 
expecting a softening in the present list. Low grade 
material is very firm. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is steady and gradually 
improving, with no specially noteworthy feature, save 
perhaps an increase in call for factory stock—box ma- 
terial in particular, which of late has been worked up in 
ten and twenty car lots. The mixed car business con- 
tinues predominant. Prices are, as usual, firm and the 
trade buys without hesitation in such quantities as are 
required. The outlook is pronounced excellent. 








Chicago.—_Some gain is reported in cypress with yard 
stocks in better request, especially from the country and 
consuming factories. The greenhouse demand has quick- 
ened somewhat. Prices remain strong and mixed car 
orders predominate. Many concerns are now beginning 
to take stock on back orders. This is especially true 
of tank stock. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is little activity in the cypress 
trade. Orders are light because of the snow and cold, 
and it is largely a case of waiting for sunshine, but 
some inquiries come in right along. Orders from the 








ment. 








WANTED—A MAN 


Now is the time a live man can buy a planing 
mill, in the heart of a good town, doing business 
of $50,000.00 yearly. Inspect this mill and equip- 
Owner must sell on account of hearing. 


Call or address— 


MARVIN BROS. 
220 4th Avenue, 
Tarentum, Pa. 














East, however, are of suflicient volume to keep the mills 
well satisfied and there is no indication of any softening 
in values. Some dealers report a little improvement i; 
the volume of orders the last few days. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A fairly good volume of business is 
done by the cypress distributers but they say that most 
of the buying will not begin until the weather becomes « 
little more settled. Most orders being received come by 
mail, though many are from planing mills. There has 
been considerable demand recently for mixed carloads 
and the call seems to be increasing. The market rules 
strong and is advancing. 


Baltimore, Md.—With builders far from active, the 
planing mills and other establishments are not called to 
exert themselves just now, and as a result the demand 
for cypress hardly exceeds very moderate proportions. 
This, however, is not a discouragement, being fully ex- 
pected and discounted. Yards show a measure of con- 
fidence in the future, and are in the market about as 
frequently as can well be expected under the circum- 
stances, The range of prices is firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Conditions controlling the local cypress 
market never were more propitious than at present. 
With prices firm, advices from the producers speaking of 
reduced stocks and a brisk foreign demand, and every 
indication here of a big building business during the 
coming season, the wholesale dealers are very well satis- 
fied. The ones and twos this week are quoted: 4/4, $46 
to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, 
$62 to $65. No. 1 shop grade is bringing: 4/4, $28 to 
$30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $85 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. 





New York.—Cypress demand is steady and prices are 
satisfactory, but stocks are more plentiful than in other 
lines. The small woodworking factories have not yet 
felt the improvement in the building line’ enough to war- 
rant them buying very far ahead, but prospects are good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Considerable expansion of cypress 
deliveries to wood consuming factories is noted, despite 
the advance in prices referred to last week. Favorable 
conditions as to yard stocks are reported and prompt 
deliveries are thus assured, while mills are prepared 
to keep up a well assorted line of all grades and sizes. 
Quotations are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Demand for white cedars is not brisk, but 
better than it was. Quotations are at mill prices—$2.50 
for extras, $2.35 for standards and $1.25 for No. 1. All 
red cedar mill quotations have been withdrawn except 
the transit list, on account of the extreme weather 
conditions prevailing on the Pacific coast. There is some 
stocking up in lath with pine lath being quoted at $4.85 
a thousand and hemlock lath at $4.50 a thousand. These 
prices are better than those quoted a month ago. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—There is very little call for 
shingles and stock is very low. Prices have been ad- 
vanced about 10 cents a thousand, and range $1.55 to 
$1.60 for stars and $1.95 to $2 for clears at the mill. 
There is some stock in storage but very little in transit 
and reports indicate the mills in bad shape. 


Seattle, Wash.—The closing down of practically all 
shingle mills and the tying up of railroads have brought 
the shingle business to a standstill. As there is very 
little demand from buying territory for shingles, the 
market price has probably not been affected. Ruling 
prices are much the same as for the last ten days. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The shingle demand has not been 
heavy, reported by some dealers as less than last week. 
Output is so small, however, that with the shingle log 
famine, prices are easily holding firm. Few mills have 
been able to operate. Stars range about $1.50 to $1.55 
and clears at $1.90 to $2. Perfections are quoted at $2.45. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market is a 
somewhat nebulous proposition. Some dealers do not 
quote at all while the prices of those who are willing 
to take a little business show a wide range, all being 
higher than they were ten days ago. Mills are making 
very little stock and have not been able to do much 
since the holidays. The Coast basis prices of stars range 
from $1.95 to $2.10 for the ordinary brands. Premiums 
are harder to get and are comparatively higher. Stars 
are quoted from $1.55 to $1.65 and $1.70, but telegraphic 
instructions are coming from mills instructing connec- 
tions not to take orders at any price. Shingle dealers 
here all believe that the outlook is good for considerable 
further advances in price. Quotations made are nowhere 
near the high mark. In 1906-07 ordinary stars got up as 
high as $3.10 and clears were around $3.60 for a time. 
There is no improvement in the supply of cypress lath 
and western lath are higher than they were. California 
lath on this rate are quoted at $5.05 for No. 1 and $4.25 
for No. 2. Idaho No. 1 are $5.60 and No. 2 $5.10, this 
rate. Western pine lath, No. 1, are $5.35, this rate, and 
No. 2, $4.35. 


New Orleans, La.—Conditions are little if any changed. 
Cypress shingles are in brisk request, with mill stocks 
pretty well cleaned up. Cypress lath sell readily and 
because of depleted mill supplies are sold by most manu- 
facturers on mixed car orders only. Prices remain un- 
changed. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market is very 
firm, owing to the closing down of most of the mills in 
the Pacific coast territory and in British Columbia. 
Word is received from many of the mills that they have 
no stocks to offer and will not have for some time. 


Boston, Mass.—Although demand is restricted for sev- 
eral reasons, quotations on both red and white cedar 
shingles begin to show more strength. There are sev- 
eral makes of extra clear white cedar shingles for 
which $3.50 now is demanded, and there are some for 
which $3.35 is accepted. White cedar clears bring $3 
to $3.10. Good red cedar extras bring $3.63 to $3.68. 
There is a fair inquiry for lath. Nice 15-inch bring 
$4.25. For 1%-inch $3.75 is rock bottom, and the whole- 
sale dealers say they can get $3.90 Boston rate in Con- 
necticut and New York. Furring is the subject of more 
inquiry and $21.50 to $22 is now asked for 2-inch. Clap- 
boards are firm as ever although the inquiry is not 
very brisk. Extra spruce clapboards bring $54 without 
trouble, and clears $52. Red cedar clapboards are becom- 
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Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
a words of ordinary length make one 
in 
Heading counts as two lines 
No Bnd except the heading can be ad- 
t 


Remittances to accom pod the order. No 
extra charge for copies 0 porer containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 





You Can Get It 


By advertising in the “Wanted and For Sale” department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results in quick time, 
at small cost. If you want a situation or an employee, 
lumber, shingle, timber or timberlands, new or second hand 
machinery, railway equipment of all kinds, or anything you 
may need— 

An advertisement in the “Wanted and For Sale’’ depart- 
ment would bring you in touch with the ‘very ‘people who 
would be interested. 

As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes every- 
where. Each week the eyes of the lumber world read these 
classified advertisements, and it makes no difference what 
you have for sale, you can find no better medium for reach 
ing the lumbez world and its associated industries than the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment attracts the attention of our readers each week because 
of the large number and constantly changing variety of ad- 
vertisements published. It is of exceptional merit in bring- 
ing buyers and sellers together. 


Advertise in the Classified Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ATTENTION 
LUMBERMEN! 


We have in Oriente Province, Cuba, 200,000 acres of Virgin 
land, with Mahogany, Spanish Cedar, Lignum Vitae and 
Jucero on the low lands and over 800,000 large Pine Trees 
on the Mountain. 

Propositions are requested from reliable parties for the 
purchase of the timber on these lands which are situated 
close to a Deep Water Harbor. 


Address S. S. LEES, P. O. Box 1367, Havana, Cuba. 





FOR SALE 
3-Drawer Commissary National Cash. Register. A1 condi- 
tion. Will make low price fer A wy sale. 
673, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





QUARTERED WHITE OAK OFFICE FIXTURES 
And Partition—good as new. Suitable for Lumber office. 
Cost new $600.00. Will sell for $170.00 if taken at once. 

W. R. LEWIS, Rockford, Ohio. 


EXPERT SASH AND D@OR MAN 
5S yrs. with Chicago firms, desires change. A-1 estimator, 
biller, detailer, salesman. "Large acquaintance. among build- 
ers, contractors and architects. Plenty of push and execu- 
tive ability. Able to, make shop drawings and lay out work. 
Address “W. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 
In Retail Lumber or Millwork, with services. Estimator, 
Accountant, and Salesman, 15 Yrs.’ experience. Hustler; 
know the business. 
Address “B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best es system over de- 
yised for company stores. Write 
ALLISON COUPON LC0. ., Indianapolis, Ind. 








ing more expensive. Some firms now ask $22 a thousand 
feet for them. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—AS a result of the closing 
down of Coast mills dealers say that it is unlikely that 
new stock will be available in the East for from four to 
six weeks, indicating very high quotations for spring 
deliveries. An advance of 15 cents on all grades of red 
cedar has just been announced. Lath are decidedly 
scarce and strong in price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for red cedar shingles 
continues firm, possibly more so than a week ago, mainly 
because weather conditions have not been favorable to 
any increase of stocks at this market. To this cir- 
cumstance is attributed a considerable increase of book- 
ings of pine and cypress, and also of inquiries for 
future requirements. There is good inquiry for all kinds 
of lath, and prices are unchanged. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is active and very firm. Good pine shooks, 13/16- 
inch, are quoted at $27. There are spruce shooks of- 
fered for a dollar or two less. For round edge box 
boards the market looks just as firm. Pine box boards, 
inch, rough edge, bring $21. Spruce of the same speci- 
fications are quoted at $18.50 to $19. For the regular 
mill run of fir, hemlock, spruce and some pine $16 is 
bedrock, and a buyer in a hurry would probably have 
to pay at least $17. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Evidences of a number of changes are de- 
veloping in the cooperage trade. The long period with 
plenty of stock at the mills caused coopers to become 
eareless of all but prices and they now are learning 
that the stave and heading manufacturers are the leaders 
in the trade and able to make the prices. Many coopers 
and stave and heading men realize the losses they are 
sustaining in their contracts for 1916. White and red 
oak oil staves and circled oil heading have advanced 
from 15 to 20 percent and difficult to find, added to the 
necessity in some States of inspection and payment at 
the shipping point. The country is pretty well cleaned 
up at the mills. Heading factories are mostly contracted 
for their product and are unable to accept orders at 
the advanced prices. The bad condition of southern 
roads prevents log hauling. No orders of consequence 
are received for beer or whisky staves. A few inquiries 
from Europe are being received for oil staves and circled 
oil heading, but the unfavorable condition of delivery 
there can not be entertained by dealers here. Slack 
barrel staves for flour and other use seem to have been 
worked off and many buyers are surprised at the present 
increased prices. The low prices of last year for ash 
butter tub staves caused mills to quit making, resulting 
in scarcity and a rise of $3 to $4 a thousand. First 
class racked hoops are also higher. These extreme prices 
for staves will probably increase the use of boxes for 
butter, like the substitute of bags for barrels when flour 
staves. sold for $14 a thousand. Hickory flour hoops, 
tierce and pork hoops are still unsalable. An occasional 
ear of 9144-foot box straps is sold at $11.50 to $12. Un- 
settled conditions are noted in all lines of cooperage 
stock, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for cooperage and 
coopers’ stuff is quiet, and there is no improvement in 
the demand. Whisky distillers are in the market for 
some requirements, the manufacture and movement of 
their product having been very heavy during all of De- 
cember and January. This demand has been sufficient 
to add stability to the December advance on sawed: and 
bucked %-inch staves for whisky barrels. All other 
quotations are unchanged. 


WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW 


Shipments continue to absorb the entire output of the 
mines in Illinois and Indiana. Production for several 
weeks has been at its maximum, although flood water in 
some sections of southern Illinois has interfered with 
operations. Mining conditions so far this year have 
been most satisfactory to mine owners, both as to de- 
mand and price. 

The cost of coal production for the next two years 
must of necéssity increase 15 cents a ton should the 
demands of the united mine workers in conference with 
the committee from the mine owners, who are assembled 
in Mobile, be allowed. No adjustment can be expected 
for several weeks, the demands of the mine, workers hav- 
ing been rejected by the committee of mine owners, who 
have proposed a renewal of the present wage scale. 

Eastern coal is in strong demand with no free sup- 
plies. Anthracite is moving freely, both egg and nut 
sizes. Kentucky stocks are in good demand. Steam 
plants continue to take the maximum on contracts, many 
factories being run night and day to fill orders. Screen- 
ings continue strong and have not accumulated at the 
mines, although a large amount of prepared lump is be- 
ing shipped. Market conditions continue unchanged 
from last report. 








Popularity 
Proves 
Superiority 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf to the Canadian woods, 
you'll find hundreds of lumber camps and 
mills who would use no other wire rope than 


YellowStrand 


‘They have put it to the most severe 
tests were ropes of extra strength and 
durability are required. Where skidders 
are operating in the forests of giant 
redwoods, or in the cypress swamps of the 
South, you'll find Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope is doing the pulling—it is made 
especially to withstand the tremendous 
strains and wear and tear of heavy log- 
ging. It’s elastic, flexible and will prove 
the most economical because it lasts 
longest. 


Try it next time and -be convinced of 
its superior qualities. Get our prices now. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. I. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 3°, (Or cMRSNSS, Outta 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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HE American lumberman has the reputation 
for getting lower logging costs than are found 
in any other part of the world. 








In this connection it 
is interesting to note 
that of the total mem- 
bership of the greatest 
and most progressive or- 
ganization of manufac- 
turing lumbermen in the 
world —the Southern 
Pine Association—more 
than seventy-five per cent. 
own and operate quick- 
moving Clydes. 
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FOUR-LINE CLYDE SKIDDER 


The lumberman’s greatest ally in the war on high costs. 


We are proud of the part our machines have been permitted to play in upbuilding efficiency 
in the logging end of this great industry; to further which development we have dedicated our 
monthly magazine of men, machinery and methods, known formerly as “Steam Machinery” 
and, since the first of 1915, as LOGGING. Many of those who read this are readers also of 
LOGGING. Others are invited to 


send for a Sample Copy. 
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CLYDE IRON Works 


Bz f wees? Vie | Head Office and Factory: 


sree ce DULUTH, MINN., U.S. A. 


nga “ 





—BRANCHES IN— 


New Orleans, Savannah, Houston, Chicago, Memphis, 
Portland, Seattle, London, England 
































